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CARI FR PlANNUin AND [llCIMON MAKINC, (OUKSl 
riNAl rVAl IIAI ION R I PORT 
-rxrCllTIVF SUMMARY 

1 hr" A[i|)a I (ichid I ducri t i oii.H I /i[)()f<i t ory , Inc., (All) is d(Hl i l^d t ed to 
the improvement of education and educational opportunity for the people 
of its Region It seeks to accomplish such improvement by conducting 
educational research, development, dissemination and evaluation; and by 
prov^iding these R R D services to education agencies in its sov-on-s tate 
Region: Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia-, and 
West V irgi nia . . " • 

Programmatic research and deve1o[)ment and regional educational 

services perfonned by'the Laboratory are supported by funding .from the 

) 

National Institute of Education (Nil:) and by contrrre+^wi th federal 
agencies. In addition, the Laboratory works with regional and local 
education agencies to perform RAD services on a contractual b^sis.^ 

AEL's Division of Career Guidance was established in 1966 in response 
to regional needs to address the transition of youth from school to work. 
In responding to this national, as well as regional need, ther*lfiyision 
is involved In designing and developing materials and processes for 
assisting^^uth and adults in career development. 

The Career Planning and Decision-Making course for college (CPDM) 
is part of a comprehensive plan^of work committed to the design and 
development of materials and processes to facilitate career exploration 
and decision-making within a range of levels, settings, and populations. 
This one quarter/semester CPDM course consists of a student text, 
■ ■ ^ xi- ^ ■ • - . ' 
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cont'.nnin.) six v.arcor quldnnro rurHculiim u^r, an Thaructor's Guido; 0 
rolatrd filmstrips; and thr All Carrrr I n t oriiia I 1 on Sys I.eiii. (l. 1 S) . 

The CPDM course is designod to help students develop a greater 
understandimj of themselves and of the world of work as a hasis for planning 
and choice. S|)eci f ical 1y, in learnin<i career- planniru) and dec ision tmkinq 
skills, students explore self and their envir<3nmenL;,establ ish personally 
rel-evant goals; identify career alternatives; "clarify their own work and 
life values in personal and culturally relevant terms; and take appropriate 
actio?!-. 

The AEL Career Information System (CIS) used with the college course 
is a comprehensive organization and management system for" career information 
resources. The CIS is linT<ed to all of the AFl. Career Decision-Making 
materials.. Orientation and self assessment access materials are included 
as part of the system to assist students in exploring the world of work in 
relation to their personal characteristics. 

Although evaluation activities took place during the entire course 
development process, the purpose of the Final^ Evaluation Report was to 
describe the final two field test phases. The CIS was previously evaluated 
and, therefore, tfas included as a component in this evaluation only to 
determine extent -of use by students enrolled in the CPDM course. - 

Two field tests were conducted in the evalu^t^ion of the CPDM course. 
Field testing of .the Third Edition of the course was conducted in 1976-77, 
primarily to obtain formative evaluation information pn the student text. 
Following substantial revisions of the text, an extensive field test was 
conducted according to a forma tive-smmia five evaluation model to determine, 
.the effectiv^ne^s-of selected components and of the CPDM course as a whoTe. 
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Tho format ivo eV()lnntion phase* was londurtcHl as part of lfu> rurr i( ul mn 
(lcvcluniiUM)t piiKi'Ss ti) iirriiti(\ .11 i\r. in llu: i dim -^r nri'ilin^) i npi ovi'iuni t . 
A sumnui ti ovaluation was cofuliirtod to assoss Mio overall of f(^r t i veiif^ss 
of tho conrso. 

Althounfi hntli tn^hl Jrst\ aTc iiKliKhvi in Mi i s Ixmutivi^ Suniinar^y\ major 
oinphasis is j/laccd on llil^ s(Hoiui» more Loinpi'olicns i V(* field tost.. 

Field Test I 

Ifie initial tieTd test took p1a((^ in 19/()-/7, at last lennessee State 
University in Jofinson City, lennessee. One hundred twenty randomly 
selected freshmen students romnri'^ed the two experimental and two control 
()roups involved in the Solomon lour ('.roup dosiqn usgmI in tho study. j Tfie 
two experimental groups completed the CPOM course. 

Experimental and control cjroups were pre and posttested using the 
Simulated Occupational fJioice (SOC), Assessment of Career Decision-Making 
(ACDM) - rorni B, and a locally developed achievement test. 

Evaluation Qu es ti oris 

Since the primary purpose of the field test was to determine revi^i^ions 
needed in the student text, information required for making this 
determination focused upon student outcomes which addressed the following 
questions: ' . 

1. Does the CPDM course increase students' l<:nowledqe* 
of the world of v/ork?'' 

2. Does th*e CPDM course increase students' awareness 
of personal values- related to career? • 

3. Does the CPDM\(:ourse enhance students' decision- 
making proce5s|is? 



/). l)ot-> Mio CPDM i.ourso proniot.r sl.uii(MiI st^lin tion of 

5. Does the CPDM course incroase studonts' lovol of 
career planning? 

r 

Kosul ts and Discuss ion 

AnAlyiis of Vari^ince was the inferential stat.ist.ic used to analyze 
tlie field test data,#The results indicated that: 

1. The CPDM course increases students' knowledge of 
the world of work. Findings revealed that CPDM 
students knew significantly more about the world 
of work than non-CPDM students. 

1 The CPDM course may or may not increase students' 
awareness of personal values related to career. 
CPDM students were able to generate significantly 
iiwre occupational values than were non-CPDM 
studen.ts; however, a testing effect of the SOC 
was found on three of the subtests and a testing- 
treatment interaction>ffect was found on another. 
Because it appears that learning from the pretest 
occurred on several subtests, it is difficult to , . 

determine the course impact based on results from 
the SOC. 

3 The CPDM course has a posttive impact on students' 
decision-making process. CPDM students were able 
to generate dedlsion-making processes of signnicantiy . 
greater quality than non-CPDM students as measured 
by the achievement test. CPDM students were not 
significantly more advanced in their career decision- 
making as measared by the Assessment of Career 
Decision-Making. It appears that the CPDM course 
does enhance one's decision-making process to some 
extent. The Assessment of Career* Decision-Making 
(ACDM) may not have been sensitive to student 
changes in this area or the course may not have an 
impact on the specific domains measured by the 
ACDM- 

■ « 

7 4 The CPDM course has a positive impact on student 

* selection of a college, major. CPDM students were 
significantly more advanced in their process of 
major selection than nojd^CPDM students admeasured 
by\ the achievement teTt, ACDM results did^not 
rev6al significant experimental and. control group 
difffirencesr In the decision-making task: major. 



llir ^fOM may ru)t l)r \tMi\itivi' to llir t li.un|i'\ iihiitc 

'|iv \hMl!M)ts » ^1mI!vm> I() lua )()»* \f^ltMtii)M or' tin* 

I 0111 iii«iy fiot fhivr iin iiiipcK ( oo \\\r spfM ilir 
domains mensurod hy tho ACDM . 

5. The CPDM course incroasGS studf^nts' level of career 
planniiK). CI'UM sluileots had s i^jni f i canlly Intjher 

of iar(MM* planiiiiH) than did noti WW 
stiJcl(Mits as iiuviMM ril liv ftn^ a t h i ovoniont tost. 

The results do support tho ef toe ti vonoss ot tho CPUfl courso in the 
areas described. 

(oHuwiiU) tlio iicid ti'St, o\hrr rniii|)onon t s ot tho course wore developed. 
Also, revisions in tfic student text wopo made in order to nioro fully imple- 
inent the course design. Bemuse of the extent of the student text revisions 
and the need to detormino t he (.'f f ec t i vcness of tho newly deyeloood 
componcMits, <is W(/l 1 <>>. fhfi t^tf ot f.i vimicss of tfio whole courso, a more 
comprehensive and extensive field test was impleinented. 

rield Test IT ) 



The second field test of the CPDM course was conducted during the 
winter school term of 1978-79. The purpose of the field test was to 
determine the effectiveness of the CPDM course as a whole and of the 
individual course component. So that this determination could be made, 
the evaluation of the course focused upon th^ following questions. 



Evalu ation Questions 

1. p To what extent were the student objectives met? 

,Has the desired change in client beha\>ior 
"occurred? ^ 

* 

2. Has the impact of achieving student objectives 
(outcomes) been adequately documented and 
described to provide needed irtformation to 
potential" program users? • 



'.\. \\,\\ t lu' iis<\l)ility of Ihi^ |))~oi)r,\iii fdr c ol 1 ciii"., .uul 
iinivorsi t ios similar (o (ho f iold test site. Iummi 
^ adoquatoly docuniontod for potential program users? 

t 

In orclor to res|)oncl to th(^S(* (jurs t.ions, spin ifu: i iifoniia t ion ajul data 
collection methods wore required. Table I presents the specific informatioh 
required and the criteria to be used in determining the course effectiveness 
in regard to oachc^question. In order to meet the criteria listed in Table 1, 
forma t;|ve and summative evaluation information was obtained from students, 
instructors, and an independent, external evaluator. 

Of 178 post-segondary institutions coptacted, 14 colleges in 13 states 

participated in the field test, f ive liiJiulred eighty nine undergraduate 

students composed the 15 experiment^^l and 15 control classes involved. 

Experimental students were those who volunteered, or were advised to enroll 

in tbe CPOM course. Fifty-six percent of these students were freshmen, 

33 percent were sophomores, and the remainder were juniors and seniors. 

A control class was matched for each experimental class at the same college. 

Control classes were noncareer development courses similar to experimental 

classes irt structure, organization, and student makeup. 

A nonequivalent control group design was used to collect evaluation 

f 

data. Experimental and control students were pre and posttested using the 
Assessment of Career Decision-Making (ACDM) and a student survey developed 

» 

•from the achievement test used in the first field test: Students also com- 
pleted a Student Evaluation form. Instructors completed a survey before and 
after* teaching the course as well as evaluation forms for the course film- 
strips. College Major-Occupat^ion Index, instructor's Guide, and for the 
course as a whole. 
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Evaluation Questions, Information Requirements, and Decision Criteria 
for Determining Effectiveness of the Career Planning , 
and Decision-Making Course 1 

I 
I 



Information Requirements 



Pre-Post performance indicators in 

rf\yn(^r Hori i nn-niaki no Moni torinq 



cay 
of 

text 



eer decision-making. Moni tori r 
student performance in college 



Appropriate dependent measures over 
both subjective and objective 
variations. 



Decision Criteria 



Achievement of each student 
objective by 85 percent of target) 
population. Statistical and . 
practical sic^nif icance demon- 
strated, y 

Meta-evaluation by external 
reviewer:.' to include range, 
sensitivity, and appropriateness 
of measures. Perceptions of 
worth by users - / 



Evaluation Questions 



1. To what extent were the student" 
objectives met? 



2. Documentation of program 
impact? 



3, Documentation of usability? 




Appropriate dependent measures 
over both objective and subjective 
variations - 



Meta-evaluation by external 
reviewer: to include range, 
sensitivity, and .^pproprlatefiess 
of measures. Perceptions of . 
usability by users. 



duviaUons, and pcMXcnlaijci, . Inlcmilial ana 1 y.irs j lu, I udrd Mu; um' dI 
corrolated and indopendont t tests. Although the use of analysis of 
covariance was originally pro()osod, the freciucMit' v iol at ion of covariance 
assumptions hy th(^ data cont ra i nd i (\U imI its iisiv 

R esult s and di scussion . ' ' ^ 

The formative (^valuation results provided the CPDM course developers 

r 

with information on wfiich to base revisions for course improvement. IVinkiry 
revisions indicated were: 

• removal of biases identified in filmstrip^ 

• improvement, of time mana()ement 

• improvement of classroom management, including 
student evaluation. ^ 

• streamline mecthanirs for chart completion in 
the student text 

• increase clari ty Vfjins truetions for student activities 
Both students and instructors furnished infornlation supporting the 
adequacy and effectiveness of the components of the CPDM course. 

The summative evaluation was conducted to assess the overall 
effeotiveness of the prograiii. Effectiveness was vfewed in terms of both 
statistical and practical significance of course outcomes (impact). 

Results of statisti'^1 analyses indicate that students completing the 

CPDM course made significantly greater gains in the following career 

% 

development arenas when Compared with non-CPDM students. 

1. Progress in selecting a college major. 

2. Progress toward selecting an occupation to pursue after 
college completion. 

20 

, xviii 



3. Knowlrdqo about rollono majors. A- 

'I Knowl(M|ti(^ <il)out th(^ r(H lorr^h 1 p ImM w(»iMKj^ (i 1 1 (Mjr 

lllvlJOI •> .liul Oi I U|M ( 

( 

Knowl(^cl()e about occupations of fnforosf. 



llrKtorstanrlinq^^ solf in rolr^tlon to work. 
I. ()iial]ty of (l(^r I s i on lud k 1 no prot (^s'\ 



Rnlinj) llu^ of f (H I I vrnt^ss Of oni^'s di^c ision inakirig 
process. \ 

9. Arcifrary in dofininq tho tornis '*work'* and 'Varoor.'* 

10. Ability to idontify (ritcM^d for (Wci 1 ua t i nq caroor , 
informalion, 

11. Ability to identify correct course concept 
definitions- 

CPDM stiKlents did not make significantly (jrcater gains than non-CPDM 
students imtl)e areas of • ^ 

• Rational Style of decision-mak^i ng 

' •Intuitive Sivle of decision-making • - 

■■' • # Dependent' Stp?e*of deci sion-making 

# Making and implementing the decision to attend college 

CPDM students made significant pre-post positive gains in Rational Styl 
and predictive gains in decreased Dependent Style of decision-making 
during the course. . These" significant ^ains and the evidence of higher 
CPDM gains as compared to non-oPDM gains, although not significant at 
the .0^ level, do suggest a positive ifnpact of th^LxeUVse on students' 
Ratjortal and Dependent decision-making style. ( 
^\ Although CPDM students decreased their Intuitive declsion-^making' 
Styles and non-CPDM students Increased their styles, there were no 
Significant changes during the school term in Intuitive decision-making 



I hi', finiliriM ni.iy p.»cli<»llv he cxp 1 ,mii'(l l)v I tie cxr. Iriur ot uilnitivr 
climeir... ion:, in Uic CPDM Loursi'. I tu; dcf i'.mn iinkin-i pt oi t".-. Iaiit|ht in 
the course consists of both Rotional j^nd Intuitive Style elements. 

In addition to the statistical siyni ficanci? of course outcomes, 
practical si()tii t ic.Mu i> of outcomes i^^is iMiiphas i /ed in de ( ecmi n i overall 
course effectiveness. In this study, practical significance, referred to 
achievement of course unit objectives and stildent and instructor evaluations 
of effectiveness. ^ 

The standard originally set for objectives achievement Sluring Ihe 
field test was that 85 percent of the target population would achieve each 
objective. Several issues arose during the cf^jrse wtrich made ttris -level of 
achievement unr^l fstic for basing decisions on course effectiveness: 

1. Since criteria for meeting 6bjecti ves were based only 
pn textbook responses, those classes who were not able 
to comjrietb Units V and VI were not able to attempt 
completion of objectives for those Units. The 
achievement level for Units V and VI are not accurate 
indicators of student performance based on the course 
experience. 

2. Because of time constraints, soni^ instructors did, 
not assign completion of every course activity. 
Again, the achievement level would appear lower for 
the related objectives. 

3. Some instructors requested that students complete . 
some activities on photocopied sheets of the textbook 
so that these sheets could be collected for monitoring 
student performance. The achievement level for 
related objectives would, therefore, appear to.be 
1 ower . 

Since 60 percent (_N=8) of the 14 classes on which objective achievement 
•was determined completed all six units of the course during the term, the 
standard for the field .test ;was revised t^j^d^ percent of the target population 
completing each objective. 



I 

A 



# 

objeclivos r^ot incetinc) the slanclard inclucUMl dl I six object ivrs for Hints 
V and VI as \v(^n as four ohjtn.t.ivos from Unit ttu'in^ from Unit 11. 

and on{^ f r-oiii llnil^V. Ihdsc^ objtntivos for* wh i ^ h t lu^ standard was not--^ 
attained were reviewed and recommendations made for revisions. 1 he /I 
percent of objectives met at the level defined by the standard* supports 
the practical si ()ni f i ranee of \Uv CPHM course. 

Another indication of pr^ptical significance is student evaluation 
of their course experience.. Ninety-eight percent of the CPDM students 
felt that an important function of a college is providing experiences in 
car(MM^ planning and doci sion -mak i ng . Tfns findirig adds support to the 
appropriateness and need for a course such as CPOM as basic curriculunT 
in college. 

Students indicated the course helped them develop: 

• a greater* understanding of themselves 

• a greater understanding of the world of work 

• a career plan taking into consideration self and milieu ^ i 

• increased awareness of their career goal and its 
appropriateness for them. 

Students foupd the planning and deciding process taught 1n the course 

to, be personally useful and indicated the course helped them gain a greater 

sense- of control over their career. In- addition to these self appraisals 

of course impact, students indicated they were not only pleased overal 1 with 

the course, but would recommend the course to friends who waated career 

guidance- 
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and useful .'t.o students '^nd that, th.y r.H.o.,nl2c- ^U.c in,pac/ot tl,.^ .our..- 

on thoir lives. ' ' • . ) 

>Prac ti.al s i c)ni f i ranro was also supported by instructor outcdnas and 
.valuations. An unanticipated rourso outromo was tho inrroaso inequality 
in the decision-niakinci process of instructors, criteria being the CPDM 
decision-making process. Apparently, teaching the CPOM course influences 
the instructors' deci sion -n.k ing processes, enhancing thegflality of the/ ' 
process. Another unanticipated instructor outcome was the increase in the 
number of instructors identifying ,nost. closely with the career development 
theory of Tiedeman, the/ramework on which the course is based. 

Results from the instructor evaluations indicated the course is 
appropriate for college stud;nts. 'Instructors supported the effectiveness 

of the course, indicating: 

\ .students seemed interested in the course 

. instructional strategies used in the ^/^[^^^^^f^^^^^ ^ 
are -effective in teaching the intended skills and 

knowl edge 

, the course prompted c<<er planninq and decision-making 
behavior* by students 
■ . major competencies are attainable from unit completion 



• course content is, comprehensive in terms of the career 
planning and decision-making process 

. activities are appropriate for teaching the course 
concepts 

. language and concepts presented in ^he course enable 
students^ to more effectively und^stand ^nd disc«ss 
' career concerns • j 
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*lin'tf)(M' (nM(l(MU(^ of )n\u 1 i( <H s i (|m i I i CtHn r of i o\\v\i' \h\'^ 

p)*ovi(.iccl by instructor i ch^ri 1 i f i C(H i od of i rr. l.i ( iil ion^H iMMuMits Itw^sr 
i ncl uded* 

• proved inc) intense (lui dance services 

r 

• (Mhihliru) st.iid(Mifs to h(M oiui^ mort* (]oal oriiMittMl 

• providing Information and guidance to students not 
♦ reached by counseling centers 

• providing increased itse of career centers 

• promoting increased student satisfaction, and thus, 
retention at the college 

• providing information and guidance for nonacademical ly 
(technical) oriented students ^ 

In summarizing their experiences with 'the course, instructors indicate 
that (1) the Instructors' Guide enables effective course instruction; 
(2) materials are free of bias; and (3) overall, they are pleased with 
the course. They rate the CPDM course as being better than other available 
career development courses and indicate they would recommend the course 
for helping students in career development. 

In summary, formative evaluation results provided the developers with 
information on aspects of the £PDM course which are effective and aspects 
which may be improved by ra^isions. The Instructor's Guide is effective 
in its field test form, bilt can be improved by revisions in tme and 
class management and prov/sions for student performance evaluation. The - . 
course filmstrips can be improved' by removing biases detected and improving 
discussion guidelines. The College Major-Occupation Index is effective in 
its ffeld test form and results fatTed^o provide evidence of areas needing 
Improvement. The student text is effective in its field test form but cfan 



t,p jmprov.'.l "st.v.unl nn.u," ;:hc iiu'. n:s t^l ' H.u t (o,nplrl,>M, ami (Lnilvm-i 
sonio in<itriictionsl 

Although the CPDM'coi.rse w«s*^evelo|HHl for, use by rolloc)c' u>ir!erclnssmon, 
a snum |)(>r(ont.K]o thr fiold trst stnclonts wrro juniors and sonibrs who 
also i.scnl the matorials cff.LMivHy. [hrrc was not a s.iffirKM.t nuni.or of- 
juniors and seniors parti ci pnti ng to allow evaluation ot the cour^tt for 

upperclassmen . -y- 

Uie sum-nativt^ evaluation results provided ovidenre of ol)j(>t-tivos 
achievement, program impact, and usat>ility,, Uie statistical and practical 
significance demonstrated in these areas indicate that the CPDM course is 
an effective career development curriculum for freshmen and soph 
- students . 
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INTROnUCriON 

The Api^alachia rtliira t i Dim 1 I.aboT'a t o rv . I tu' . . (All.) is \l(nlicat(\l to 
the improvement of education ancj educational opportunity for the. people 
of its Region. It seeks to accomplish such improveihent by coiuhictiiij^ 
educational research, development, J isseminat ion and evaluation, and by 
providing these R D services to education ajjencies in its seven-state 
Region: Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia, 

Programmatic research and development and regional educational 
services performed by the Laboratory are supported by funding from t|iQ 
National Institute of Education (NIF.) and by contracts with federal 
agelfcies. Tn addition, the Laboratory works with regional and local 
education agencies to perform R 5 D services on a contractual basis. , 

jAEL's Division of pareet Guidance was establishe^fyin 1966 in response 

to regional needs to adcfress the transitio^n of /outh from school to work. 

In responding Xp this ^Ational, as, well as regional need, the Division 

i-s- involved in dcsigni^ng and developing materials and processes for 

assisting youth and adults in career development. 

1 The Cardr Planning and Decision-Making course for college (CPDM) 

I -i^ pfert; of a comprehensive- plan of work committed to the design and 

1 • i I ^ . ■ ■ V 

I development of materials and processes to facilitate career exploration 



iand decision-making within a range of levels, settings, and population's.' 



\Th^s onel quart er/s^mest<gr CPDM course consists of a student text, containing 
jsiii career guidancj^ curr^ an Instructor !s Guide; related film- 



I 



titijis; And the A^L Career Inform^ti(^n Systent ,(CIS) . 



Tho CPDM course is dost^noil t holp stiuit^Us Mcvrlop a y,vvn\cv u.uUm 
standing of Lhemsolvcs and ot th(r worhl ot work ms m I>ms,-. for plamnnj: 
hml choice. Spc^cifically, in learning career planninR and do(i| s ion-making 
skills/students explore self and their env i romuenl ; establish personally 
relevant goals; identify career alternatives; clarify their own work and 
life values in personal and culturally relevant terms; and take appropriate 
action. 

Th)? AHI, Career Information System used with the college course is 
a comprehensive org.ani zation and management system for career information 
resources. Orientati6n and self assessment materials are included as part 
of the system to assist students in exploring the world of work in relation 
to their personal characteristics. 

Although evaluation activities took place during the entire development 
process, the purpose of this report is to describe the final two field test 
phases of the evaluation. The CIS was previously evaluated along with the 
secondary school Career Decision-Making Program and was only included as a 
component of^e evaluation to determine extent of use by students enrolled 

in th^^^CPDM course. 

Two field tests were conducted in the evaluation of the CPDM course. 
Field testing- of the Third Edition of the course was conducted in 1976-77^ 
primarily to obtain formaUve evaluation information on the -s^wthJirrt text , 
Following substantial revisions of the text, an extensive field test was 

conducted aecording to a fpi^mative-summative evaluation model to determine 

■ ■ .' . ■ ■ . 

the- effectiveness of the CPDM course as a whole and on selected components 

of the cours.e. The formative evaluation phase was conducted as part of the 



II 



cinriruhnn ilr vr 1 opnuMi t piixrss to iikMitiiv ai<'Ms in {\\r kowv-^c \\oci\\\\y 
improvoiiKMit^. A smnnint i vt» rvahintiou was i oiultu t (m1 to i\\\v^.\ \)\r ov<' r,i 1 1 
effectiveness of the course. Ajithough both field tests are described in 
this report, the major focus is placed on the second, more comprehensive 
field test of all the Ciuir';r coinpi^nent . 



n !•!.!> Tf'ST 1 



The initial field lost of iho CPDM course look i)laco during l\w 
^ Spring Quartet of 1976-77, ^at Fia*?t Tennessee State University (ETSU) , 
Johnson City, Tennessee. The pr^flirti^V purpose of this field tost was to 
obtain formative information about the student text. 



Information Requitements 



vSince the primary purpose of this field test was to determine revisions 

needed on the student workbook, information required is focused on student-. 

outcomes which address t\\e following evaluation questions: 

1. Does the CPDM course increase students' knowledge x»f 
the world of work? 

2: DoQs the CPDM course increase students' awareness of 
personal values related to career? ^ 

3. Does the CPDM course enhance students' decision- 
making processes? 

4. Does the CPDM course promote student selection of a 
college mMjor? 

5. Does the CPDM course increase students' level of \ 
6areer planning? / 



Target Population 



East Tennessj^ State University was selected as the field test site 
because of their previous developmental work with AEL and because they 
.were willing to dedicate a half-time instructor to teach two treatment 
classes. The instructor for the course was a full-time faculty member 
with preparation and experience in counseling. 



The target population ronsi'^ted of the 107<, 77 (^nterinj^ Cro-.fiiiirii 
clubs at Last lonnesstH' Male Dniveisitv. A roiiipiit ei- v^;a ^ usod to i aiidcMn I \- 
select the field test sample frcMn the 2,000 full time students enrolled 
durlnp the Fnll und Winter Quarters. StuJents selected wt^e represt-nt at 1 v( 
of the t(^tjil ^'rrshinon p(^|)u hit i on on r ha rac t r I'i s t i c s surli as sox, rat 

ciirrioiilum major or undoc i(Jv"<>l, and acadcniic ability. Letters were sent by 

n 

the F>resident of KTSU to the Vandom sainple selected inviting their 
participation in the/f*eld test (see Appendix A), One hundred twenty 
students agreed to participate, * ^ 

Design 

t 

A Solomon Four-Croup design was used to collect evaluation data: 

R X O2 

0 4 
R X 0^ 

R 0^ (Campbell Q Stanley, 1972) 

Students were randomly assigned to one of the ^bpr groups. Each group 
was made up of approximately 30 students » ''■ 

One experimental group received the pretest and po^Jttest and one 
received the posttest only. On* control group received the pretest and 
posttest and one received the posttest only. 

Threats to Internal Validity 

A true experimental design, the Solomon Four-Group controls for all of 
the major sources of internal invalidity (Campbell Q Stanley, 1972). 

r 

■ / 
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Threats to P.xtejMinl Validity 

\\\c Solomon lour-C.-roup 1)«»sijmi i-optrols for i iit r r;ict i cffrcts of 
testing and treatment. Selection-treatment interaction rocoKnized os ^ 
n threat to external va 1 idi ty because of the sin>>lc fi^ld tost site and 
the manner in which it Was selected. However, the threat is nssomcd to be 
minimal because IiT.SU is considered to be generally representative of 
institutions which in the future would implement the couj;**.. Reactive 
arraogements is not considered a thrQat to *xtenial validity because of 

v.. 

the educational setting in which the field test took place. 

v\ 

'I - 
^ Treatment 

The treatment consisted of the Thl^d Edition of the CPDM course. This ' 
version was a partial revision of the second editiU of \he course, which 
was activity based, to form one with a stronger theoretical orientation, 
i.e., career development theory with tighter c'oncepts and language and a 
We explicit decision-making Strategy. Course materials included a student 
workbook and an instructor's guide. 

Instruments 

i 

Three instruments were administered to collect field test data: 
Simulated Occupational cftpice (SOC) Assessment of Career Decision-Makingy 
(ACDM) , and" an achievement test developed by AEL s^taff. ^ 

The SOC assesses a person's utilization ofWernal and external 
information in decision-making. In completing the SOC, individuals experience 
a decision ^situation. The SOC was used in the field test to^ deterlSijie if 
the CPDM course increai^od thp level and consistency of internal information 



(vnHies). Bocfiuso of the nature of the nwterinl.s reqiiix;cd to admiinstor the 
S(H:. the .nstnnuont is not in.liulrd in t hr Ap,uMu1 i r oT tin-, report for 
complete description of the inst niment and'i t s development, readers are 
referred to "S i imil at ed (Occupational Choice: A Hi agnostic Measure of 
Competencies in Career Dec i s lon-Maki nj'." ( Kal a . Norns. Peais. l')-7Sl. 

The Assessment of Career nec i s ion -Maki np (^IDM), Form W .m^HSin es a 
person's decision-making stylos, decision-making procei^ses, and career 
decision-making tasks. A copy of the ACDM. Form ,B, can be found in 
Appendix B. For a complete description of the ACDM, refer to -Assessment 
of Career Decision-Making: Progress Report" by Vincent Harren (1^76). 

An achievement test was developed locally toj^s|ess student knowledge 

in course content. In addition to cognitive items oil the instrument. 

affective items were included for student estimates of self kndwledge. 

Because students had a tendency to rate 'their aelf knowledge high in the 

absence of more accui^te information, posttest items were provided for 

students to reassess their levet of knowledge about occupations and self 

I 

prior to the course (see Appendix C) . ^ 



Procedures 
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■ Since the SOC r^qui're^ a one^o-o^ie administration, four ETSU graduate 
students and one coordinator were hired to manage all SOC administrations 
and^conyol group testing. Students were contacted and given appointments 
with one of the interns for SOC testing. Interns were trained by the primary 
developer of the SpG^ instrument and by AEL personnel . 

The SOC was administered during the w^ek prior to class and the f^st j j 
week of classes. The ACDM and achievement test wei-e administered to / 



experimontnl studrnts durinp the first ami l;is( rlMss'\lays. Control 
stmJents also completed thr tests diuMn^'. tho iirst ;uul last wcoKs of 
class. All Instruments were combined and adjulnist crod in one packet. 

The course instructor received iti jiDrvice traiuinj^ at ALL at which 
time course matepiills were reviewed aiul discusse^L 

Instruments were scored IfVy AHL staff and a ten percent sample 
verified before data was keypunched. The SOC scale scores were calculated 
by the developer of S(X:. 

Professional keypuncheirs ^entered data onto cards for computer 
analysis. Statistical analiysi3 was conducted at Princeton Univ^Jrsity 's 
Computer Center by an educafUional researcher. 



Stafcist:^cal Analysis 

The Solomon Four-Group design, shown in Figure I, involves six 
sets of observatiqps . In a discussion of an appropriate statistical test 
. for this design, Campbell and Stanley (1972) indicate that "there is nt) 
singular statistical procedure Which^makes usi of ^1 six sets^l^f 
observations simult!jineously" (p. 25^. Tht^^ su^g^st that th6 pretest data 
be se^ asi^de and* that \t enter the analyses as part* of the treatment 
Clajvslf ligation in a zjx 2 analyses of v^iance (ANOVA) . Thus, following 
tlie sug|jestion of Campbell and Stanley, phe data was analyzed using the 
ANOVA sh(mn in Figure 1 on the following page. 
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Pretest 
(V 



0. 



I (Mt 



'rrenl 



Post t est 



0 



0. 



0. 



0. 



Figure 1 
vSolonioii Four -Croup Desij^u 



The r^ults oAAnalysis of \Variancf^ performed on the field test data 



No Treat 



Pretest 



No Pretest 



0 



6 



Treat 
0^ 



O 



5 



Figure 2 
2x2 Analysis of Variance 
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Results 



are 



presentyed in this section by instrument 
Siniylatod Occupational Choice 



Analysis of Variance was performed on each of eight SOC subscores: 
TOPVAl, WY2, NSPEC, W3, AVCH, R^-DSl, RAT-'DS2, and Rs. \ 

^ TOPVAL is a tally of the number o^ occupational characteristic?^ 

. genermted 4n phase 1, to which the student assigns the three hlghe3t weights 

\ ■ . ' JrT' ■ . ' ' 

^ after .phase 4 of the SOC, This subspore is an indication of the decision- 
Makers awareness ^of impoii^ant occupatfoil^l characteristics. Table 1 shows 
thf *1uialysis of vnriance sunmary table on this measure. « 






Ana lysis 


of Variance 


for TOPVAL 


* 

Sul>tcsf 




. 


of the 


Simulated Occupational Choice 
k 




Sourct 


r : — ™ 

Sum of 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Square 


F Ratio 


Probttbi 1 i ty 
of lavKci } 


Total 
Moan 

Brror 


289.0000 
191 .2970 
97.7050 


101 
1 

100 


191 ,2970 
0.9770 


19r. . 794S 


0.0000 


Test 
Treat 

Brror 


0.4102 
1.1948 

95.8916 


1 
98 


0.4102 
1.1948 

0,9785 


0.4193 

1 .2211 


0.5188 

0.2719 


Interaction 
Error 


3.3214 

92.5703 


1 

97 

■ -■ ■ » 


3.3214 
10.9545 


5,4803 


0.0651 



Results revea^ no significant main or interactive effects. There was 
no ^significant difference between experimental and control students on Top 
Value. 

W^i is the ratio of the weights assigned to phase 1 characteristics 

to the weights assigned to phase 2 characteristics. This subscore is an 

indication of the decision-maker's awareness bf occupational 

characteristics most important to him/her. Table 2 shows the analysis of 

T 

variance summary table on this measure. 
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Analysis (Vf Variance tor YiS Subtest oi ^ 
the Simulated Occupational Choice 



Source 



Total 
in 



Error 



TfSt 
Trmmt 

Error 

Interaction 
ErroV 



Sua of 
Squares 


D#gr«e9 of 

Freedom 


Mean 

Sqiiare 


F Rat io 


1S4 .5760 
144,1289 
10.4471 


101 
1 

100 


144.12«9 
0.1045\ 


1 370. 6069 


0.0002 
0.0616 
I0.5a34 


. 1 

1 

98 


0.0002 
0.0616 
0.1060 


j0.0019 
b.5S17 


0.036S 
10.3469 


1 

97 


0.0565 
0.1067 


0.3421 



t»robabi lily 
of l^arger V 



0 . 0000 



0.9654 -l^- 
0.4475 



0.5600 



Results reveal no significant main or interactive effects. There wa,s 
no significant difference between experimental and control groups on WH- 

NSPEC is the number of specificatiq^s generated during phase 1. This 
subscorcis an indication of the decision-maker • s awareness of 
characteristics impottant to him/her in ai^ occupation. Table 3 shows the 
analysis of variance sumfluiY table on this measure. 

Table 3 



Analysis of Variance for NSPEC Subtest of 
the Simulated Occupational Choice 



8m ot 



0»$f*s of 
9vdom 



NMin 
8quar« 



, Protebillt/ 
F lUtlo of Ur|«r F 



Tout 
NMn 



Error 



/ 



■nor 



179*^0000 
1624.0099 
172.9901 



101 






1 


1^24.0099 


938.7878 


100 


1.7299 




1 


1.6474 


'1^0055 




9.S720 


1.8422 


98 


1.6SM , 










1 


'TaM9 


2.24S6 



0.0000 



0.S18S 
0.bl75 



0.1574 



Results revoal a signiricaFit (p * .OJI trratnuMit offtnt. I xjxm nnrnt .1 1 
Stiufoilts sooroil sij^iiil'irant 1 y jMrattM' than control stiui(Mits on the NSIM l' 
after course jcompl et ion . 

W3 is the average weight given to resitlual characteristics. This 
subscore is an indication of the importance oi occuj^at ional cha 1 act cr i st u s 
not generated by one's self. Table A shows the analysis of variance 
summary table for W3. y 

Tablo '1 

Analysis of Variance for W3 Subtest of 
the Simulated Occupational Choi ce 



Source 


Sum of 
Squares 


Degree;! of 
Freedom 


Mean 
'Square 


F Ratio 


Probability 
of Larger F 


Total 
Mean 

Error 


/ 1251. 08S1 
1007.6407 
223.4444 


101 
1 

100 


1^)07.6407 
2.2544 


450.9581 


0.0000 


T«»t 
Treat 

Error 


12.2767 
0.0146 
210.8442 


1 
1 

98 


^ 12.2J67 
0.0146 
2.1515 


5.7062 
0.0068 


0.011(8 
0.9246 


Interaction 
Error " 


5.4049 
207.4592 




5.4049 
2.1585 


1.5922 


0.2100 



T 



Results r^pveal a significant (£ < .02) test, but not treatment effect. 
Experimental stoTdents did not score significantly greater in the desired 
dir<5ction (negative) than did control students. Pretested students scored 
significantly lower than nonpretested students on this posttest measure. 

AVCH is the ratio of mean phase 1 distance to mean phase 2 distance. 
This subscore is an indication o^ ability to interpret and use informatipn. 
Table 5 shows the analysis of variance summary table for AVCH. ' 

3^ 



TaMo S 

Analysis of Variance for AVCH Suhtpst ot 
the Simulated Occupational Choice 



— ^ — ^ — - 

Source 




Sum of 
Squares 


Degreed of 
Prerdom 


Mean 

Square 


F Ratio 


Trobnb i 1 i l y 
of Larj^tr P 


Total 
Mean 

Error 




186.S283 
157.4117 
29.1166 


101 
1 

100 


/ 

157.4117 
0.2912 


540.6744 


0.0000 


Teat 
Tr^at 

Error 




0.143S 
0.9468 

27.9138 


1 

1 

98 


0.1435 
0.9468 

0.2848 


0.5058 
3.3239 


0-479S 
0.0713 


Interact Ion 
Error 




1.4i42 
26.4796, 


1 

97 


1.4;i42 
0.2730 


5.?539 


0.0241 



No significant main effects were found. A significant (£ < .02) test- 
treatment interaction was found. Experimental students did not score 
significantly greater than control students on this measure. Control 
posttest only an^ experimental pretest only students scored higher on 
this measure than^the other two '•'groups . 

RAT-pSl is the discrepancy between actual and expected positions on the 
attractiveness scale for phase 1. This subscore is an indication of ability 
to process infonna^fe)n logiaally and cp^isistently. Table 6 shows the 
analysis of variance siAnmary table for RAT-DSl . ^ 
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9^ 




Tnblo 








Ailii lysis ol 


Varuim-e for tho RA'l*-|)Sl Siit^frst of 
Simulated Occupational Choice 




Source 


Sum o 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Squnro F Rat lo 


I'robflbi lit) 
of l.nrjjrr 1 


Total 
Me#n 

Error 


1 V O , If / .] 

U049, 1216 
1909, 02S7 


101 
1 

100 


. H049.12I6 735. 931 S 
19.0903 


0.0000 


Test 
Treat 

Error 


149,4740 

0.0631 
17S6.2637 


1 

1 
98 


149.4740 8.3407 
0.0631 0.0035 
17.9211 


0.0048 
0.9529 


Interaction 

Error 


IS. 9974 
1740.2663 


1 

97 


15.9974 0.8917 
17,9409 


0.3474 



A significant (£ < .01) test effe&, but not treatment effect was 
found. Experimental students did not score significantly greatet in the 
desired (negative) direction than did control students on RAT-DSl . Students 
completing the pretest scored significantly lower than students not 
completing the pretest. 

RAT-DS2 is the discrepancy between actual and expected positions on 
the attractiveness scale for phase 2. This subscore is artother indication 
of ability to process information logically and consistently. Table 7 
shows the analysis of variance simunary table for RAT-DS2. 
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Table 7 

Analysis of Vnrinncp for tho RAT-I1S2 Siihtfst of 
the Siimilnted Occupational Choice 





Sun of 


Degrees of 


Mean 


Source 


Squares 


Freedom 


Square 


y 

Tot*? 


19701 .3671 


101 








17121.9943 


1 


17121 


994 3 


Error 


2S79.3728 


100 


25 


7937 


j 


$0,2S22 


1 


SO. 


2522 ' 


Error , 


11.9172 


1 


11 


9172 


2509.8954 


98 


25 


.6112 


Interaction 


0.524S 


1 


0 


.3248 


.Error 


2509. S70S 


97 


25 


.8719 



F Ratio 



Probibility 
of L«rjc«r F 



665.8046 



1.9621 
6.4653 



0.0126 



0.0000 



0.1644 
0.4968 



0.9110 



Results reveal no significant effects for RAT-DS2. Experimental 
students did jnot score significantly greater in the desired direction 
(nega,tiye) than did control students on this me&sure. 

Il2; 1^ thk consistency between the magnitudl of weights assigned to 
; i 1 I ■ ' . ■ . 

charapttristi(:s and the impact of information about the respective 

charaUeristiis. This subscore is an indication of consistency of use of 

inforij)atil<in. Table 8 slidWs the analysis of variance Sununary table for R2. 
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Table 8 

Analysis of Variance for the R2 Subtest of 
the SiiTwl at ed Occupational Choice 



of 
8quar«t 



D«fr«*t of 

tT—dom 



Itoan 
Squar* 



F Ratio 



Probability 
of Larger £ 



TDtal 
Jtoan 



Brroir 



T#»t 
Twat 



Imt«raet ieij 
Inor i 



! S 1 



S7.S94S 
24,3790 
IS. 2214 

O.SS«6 

12.«47d 

0.1645 
12.412$ 



101 



1 


24.S7S0 


1M.9452 


0.0000 


100 


0.1322 






1 


0.SS66 


4.1182 


0.0441 


1 


0.081^ 


0.6324 


0.4284 


98 


0.1291 






1 


0.164S 


1.2782 


0.2610 


97 


0.1287 







ResuJts reveal no siRnificHMt treatmont effort. A .iiMiificant trsfiu,; 
Cffoc-t (i» ■ .Or>) was found. !.x|h;i iMH-nt a 1 .stiKi^-nts did not scorr siKniffcnfl 
greater on R2 than control students. Pretested student.s scored siKnincantly 
greater than nonprete.sted students on this measure. 

Ac hi eve meTit Test 

the achievemeiit te«t consisted of two parts: one affective ^nd one 
cognitive. The affective part measured students' self estkimted knowledge 
of career development concepts and the cognitive part o^tivcly measured 
career development knowledge. 

Analysis of Variance results for the affective component is shown in 
Table 9. « 



Table 9 



Analysis of Variance for^Self Estimapd Knowledg( 
of Career Development Conc*pts 



Source 


Sxm of 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Square 


F Ratio 


Probability 
of Larger P 


Total 
MeaH 

Error 


367792.2281 
352447.0904 
1534S.1377 


107 
1 

106 


35244^,0904 
144.7654 


2434.6078 


0 . 0000 


Tfst 
Treat 

Error 


262.1319 
3057.9318 
11704.4032 


1 

\ 

104 


262.1319 
3057.9318 
112.5423 


2.3292 
27.1714 


0.1300 
0.0000 


Interaction 
Error 


51,5572 
11652*8460 


1 

103 


51.5572 . 
n3.I344jB 


0.4557 







Results reveal a significant (£ <.00) treatment effect. Experimental 
students scored significantly higher than control students on self estimated 
knowledge of career decision-making. 

Table 10 shows the analysis of variance summary table for objective 
estinutes of career development knowledge. 
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Table 10 





A fi 1 V s i ^ n V 


Variance for 




Know I oU|^<* 








of Cnroor Devrl opmcMit 


\ 

\ 






. 

Sum of 


Degree* of 


Mean 






Probability 


Source 


Square^ 


Freedom 


Square 


F Ratio 


of Lar|i«r F 


Total 


57501 .0000 


107 






0.0000 


Moan 


30581.5925 


1 


503S1 .392^ 


46S.4061 


Error 


6919. 607S 


106 








T#st ^ 


SI. 4205 


1 


SI . 4203 " 


1.1356 


0.289i 


Treat 


2025,9168 


1 


202S.J«68 


44.7413 


0.0000 ^ 


Error * 


4709,1923 


104 


45.2807 






Interaction 


89.9710 


1 


89.9710 


2.0062 


0.1S97 


Error 


4619.2213 


103 


44.8468 







Results reveal a significant treatment effect (£ < .00). Experimental 
Students had significantly greater cognitive knowledge of career decisiort- 
making than did control students. 

Assessment of Career Decision-Making ^ 

Analysis of Variance was run on the ACDM total score and the ACDM 
subscores of decision-making task: Majoi** (DMT-^1) and decision-making task: 
occupation (DMT-0) . " ( 



Table 11 shows the analysis of variance sXimmary table for DMT-M, 

Table 11 

Analysis of Variance foi: Decision-Making 
Task: Major 



So«Jlrci 



Svm of 
8quRr«s 



D«fr««s of 

PrMdoA 



Man 
Square 



F Ratio 



Probability 
of Larger 



T»tal 
NMn 



TMt 



tatfmti«« N *f 



77611.0000 
75220.2710 
2590.7290 ' 

19.0582 
4.S65S 
2569.4559 

J, 1592 
2J66.2967 ?> 



10 
106 

104 

lo: 



7S220.2710 
22.5S40 

19.0582 
4.S65S 
22.78^0 

5.1592 
22.9758 



5SS5.1119 



9.8365 

0.1916 



0.1566 



O.O 



0.562S 
0.662S 



0.7124 



Results revonl no sij?,ni fi r?int mnin or i nt ornc t i \'r r{foct<^ V\ 



per nnoMt al 


St lulent s li u1 not 


sco!'e s i ^j!n t 1 cant 1 V firoMtrr than cont 


ro 1 


stucrent'* on 


I3MT-M. 






Tabl e 


12 ])rosents ihv 


analysis of variance siiiiuiiary table for 


tlec I s 1 on - 


making task 


: occupnt i on . 










Table 12 






Analysis of 


Variance for Decision-Makiny 


* 


' — * 




Task: Occupation * 




Source 


5uni of 


, 

Degrees of Mean 


Probability 


' Squares 


Freedom Square F Ratio 


of Larger F 


Total 


72877:0000 


107 V 




Mean 


70215.7103 


1 70215.7103 2796-7137 


o.oooo 


-Error 


2661 .2897 


106 25.106S 




Tost 


0.6087 


1 0.6087 0:0239 


0.8774 


Treat 


16.94'71 


1 16.9471 0.666S 


0.4161 


Error 


2644.2994 


104. 2S.4260 




Inttraction 


4.7d34 


f 

1 " '4.7934 0.1870 


0.6663 


Error 


. 2639-S060 


103 2S.6263 





Results reveal no significant main or interactive^ff ects . Experimental 
students did not score sijfnificantly greatel- on DMT-0 than did control 
students. 

Table 13 shoVs the analysis variance for the *ACDM total score. 
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Table 


13 










Analysis ot Variance for 
Decision' Making : 


f \ ^> \ .* IllL 111 \ ' 

Total Score 


r ( * ii re r r 
















^ _ 




Source 


Sub of 

Squares 


Degrees of 

Freedom ^ 


( Mean 

Square 


!• Rai lo 


^ ProbibTrt^ 
of l4» l iter 


r 


Total 
Hean 

Error 


... 

KJ6074.00OO 
Z96443.21S0 
•9630. 78SO 


107 
1 

106 


296443. 21S0 
90.8565 


3262.764 2 


0.0 




Teit 

Treat * 

Error 


0.005^8 
21.1453 
9^09.3135 


1 


0.0058 
2;. 1453 
92.3972 


0.0001 
0-2289 - 


0.9937 
0.6334 




Interaction 

Error 


m.784B 
9544. S287 


1 

103 


64.7848 

92.665 5 

V 


0.6991 


0.4050 





V 



Results reveal no significant main or interactive effects. The ex- 
perimental groiij) did nbt score significantly higher on the Assessment of 
Career Decision-Making than did th^ control group. 

Discussion and Conclusions 



ERIC 



The field test I results indicate 4:hat: 

1. The CPDM bourse increases students' knowledge of the 
wotld of work. Findings revealed that CPDM students 
knSt significantly more about the world of work than / 
non-CPDM students. ^ 

2. The CPDM may or may not increase students' awareness 
of personal values related to career. CPDM students 
were able to generate significantly more occupational 
values than were non-CPDM students; however, a testing 
effect of the SOC was found on three of the subtests 
and a testing-troatme^it interaction effect was^ found 
on another. Because It appears that\ learning from 
the A)retest occurred on several subtests, it is 
difridult to determine the coju^rse impact based on 
remilts from the SOC. ^ 

/ ' 

le CPDM course has » positive impact on students' 
dkcis ion-making process. CPDM students were able to 
generate decision-making processes of significantly 
greater quality than non-CPDM students as measured by 

IS 




( 



the achiovemont to*;t . CPDM sftulont^ vtovo not 
si f ica!\t ly uy^rv lulvniicotl in lhc\r K iwcry 
dec i s lon-nm k i iij^ as inea siireil l>y t he As ses siiumi t 
of Career Decision-Making. 11 appears that tlie 
CPDM course does enhaTnce one's decision-making 
process to some extent. The ACDM may not have 
heeji sensitive to student chaiges in tliis arua 
or the cotirse may not hj^ve an/impact on 
specific domains measured I^y^ the Ari>M . 



the 




4. The CPDM course hus a positive impact on student 
selection of a college major. CPDM students were 
significantly more advanced in their process of . 
major selection than non-CPDM students as 
measured by the achievement test. ACDM results 
did not reveal significant experimental and con 

' trol group differences; in the decision-making 
task; ma^or. The ACuM may not be sensitive to 
the changes made by students relative to maj^or 
selection or the CPDM course may not have an 
impact on the specific domains measured by the 
ACDM.^ 

5. The CPDM course i^icreases students' level of 
career planning. CPDM students had significantly 
higher levels of career planning than did control 
students as measured by the achievement test. 

The results do support the effectiveness of the CPDM course in the 

areas just descivibed. 

\ ■ : ^ 

Following the field test, other components of the course were developed 

^ r ' \ ^ 

Also, rpvisi^s in the student text were made In order to more fully imple- 
ment course design. Because of the extent of the student text 
revisits, fOur external consultants reviewed course materials to critique 

the degree to which the design had been im'plemented and to make recommen-^ 

* • 'A 

dations for improving procedures and activities and delivery of course 
concepts* Because of ' the need to determine the effectivetiess of the revised 
text and the newly developed components, as well as fhe effectiveness of the 
whole course, a more comprehensive and extensiv^ field test was implemented. 
This second field test is described in th^ remainder of this report. 
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FlHLlKl-H.ST II 

The stvom! fiohl tost of 1 Mr CPPM (iniist' was coiiducLcd during the 

winter school term of 1978-79. The purpose of the fiel/d fest whs to deter 

mine the effectiveness of the CPm course as a whole and of the individual ^ 
t 

course component s . 

Information Requirements 

■ ^ 

The evaluation of the college Career Planning and Dec i s i on-Mnk i np course 
will focus upon the following questions: 

1. To what extent were the student objective^ met? Has 
the desired change in student behavior occurred? 

2. Has the impact of achieving student objectives 
(outcomes) been adequately documented and 
described to provide needed information to po- 
texitial pr<^ram users? 

3. Has the usability of the program for colleges and * 
' universities similar to the field test sites been 

adequately documented for potential program users? 

In order to resjiond to these questions, specific information and data 
collection methods are required. Table ,14 presents specific informati^ re- 
quired in responding to the questions listed above and the criteria to be 
used in determining effectiveness in regard to each question. In order to 
meet the criteria listed ih' Table 14, formativts and summative evaluation 
information obtained from students, instructors, and an independent, 
external evaluator. v 

In addition to these participants, four schools that were involvea in 
the development phases ^nd pilot testing of the course continued their 



Table 1 4 

t 

Evaluation Questions, Information Requircvients , and Decision Qriteria 
for Determining Effectiveness of the Career PlTinning \ 
and Decision-Making Course 



Evaluation Questions 



Information Requirements 



Decision Criteria 



1 , To what extent were the student 
objectives met? 



2, Documentation of pro&ram 
impact? \ 



Pre-^Post performance indica^Tors in 
career decision-making . Monitoring 
of student performance in college 
text. 



1 



Appropriate dependent measures over 
both subjective and objective 
vari^tion^. 



Achievement of eacli student ^ 
objective by 85 t>ercent of target 
population . Statistical and 
practical significance demon- 
strated. 

Meta-evaliiation by external 
reviewer: to include range/ 
sensitivity, and appropriateness 
of measures. Perceptions of 
worth by users. 



1 

3. Doclimentation of usability^ 



Appropriate dependent measures 
over both objective and subjective 
variations. 



Meta- evaluation by 'external 
reviewer: to include range, 
sensitivity, and appropriateness 
of measures. Perceptions of 
usability by users. 



participation in the field test. They were: 

I-ast T(Minrssrr Stnto University, ,Iohii>UMi City. Icmuu-ssih- 
Northern Michigan tin i v(ms 1 1 y , Marqiictto, MicliiKan 
Ohio State University, CoUimbus, Ohio 

Southwest Virginia Community Collcgef, Richlands, Virginia 
I'ive of the field tost schools were two year institutions and 11 were 
lour year. Ten institutions were on the quarter system and six were on th( 
semester system. niree hundred twenty-three students comprised the 16 
experimental, classes '^y^ving the CPDM course. Fifty-six percent of the 
experimental students were freshmen, .^3 percent were sophomores, .S percent 
were Juniors. an<4 6 percent were seniors. F.ight)*-six percent of these 
students were enrolled in academic, program? and 14 percent were enrolled 
in vocational programs. There were two experimental classes at East 
Tennessee State University with each remaining fie^d test site having one 
experimental class. ^ 

In order to obtain control classes as similar to the experimental 
classes as possible, each instructor for an | experimental class was asked 
to select a colleague's class which^i^a^ not/ a career development course- 
but which was similar in structure, organization, and student makeup to 
the experimental class. Three hundred two students made up the 17 control 
classes. 

■* Although this method o^ "matching" is not ideal, resource and fields 
constraints limited the opt:|^ns available. * ^ 



Ope field test site was dropped for evaluation purposes eaAy in the 
term when the instructor decided to deviate extensively from course 
prqcedures to acconinodate a» adult class. This resulted in a field test 
'target group poniisting of 589 undergraduate studeKts representing 30 
college Classes Jprom 14 colleges in IS'^states. 



} 
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Target Population 



The field test sites were voluntary lyrticipunt .s . On Juno 2^, 1078, 
letters were sent/ to 178 colleges and universities in the United Ststes 
inviting their participation in the field test. These sites were selected on 
the basis of (U inquiries received expressing interest in a course such as 
CPDM, and (2) recoimnendations received from individTialj in the field. Of the 
178 schools contacted, eleven participated. These eleven were: 



Burlingtop Community College 
Pemberton, New Jer'tey 

Chaffey Community CoUege ' 
Alta tojfJa, California ^ 

Fairleigh D^fckinsoirUniversity 
Madison, New Jersey 

•Glasswiro State College 
Glassbi)ro, NeW Jersey 

reWa State University 
"llTOnes, Iowa' 

Keene State College 

Keene, New Hampshire ^ 



State Fair Community College 
Sedalia, Missouri 

Tarrant County Junior College 
Hurst, Texas 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State University 
Dlacksbj^rg, Virginia 

West Virginia State College 
InstitVe* West Virginia ^ 

Yakima Valley Community College 
"Yakima, Washington 



.The following demographic analysis characterizes th^ field test 
participants: 

Experimental Group 

X - 20.9971 ♦ 
s » 2.9617 
age range » 18.5 Vn 27.6 



Age: 



Control iiroup 
_ / 

X vf 21.5464 



\ 



1 

M « 35% (N-106) 
F » 65% (N=198) 



s. « 3.0130 
ag;e range = 18.3 to 26 .-0 
M - (N-135) 
F = 49% (N-132) 



Prejv^ious Work experience; 



r.\]HM hiiifnt al Ct ou]) lloiiti ol (..l oiij) 

. N % N ^ 



9 

4S 



Student and not wor^d 21 " 1 j 2r> 

Prtrt ^timo work whilo 1 H-l (, i ^^20 
in school 

Employed full time 75 25 97. 37 

Other ' 24 8 22 
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N=304 . N=26'l 
Design 

< 

A aqnequlvalent control group design was used to collect evaluation 

data.: 

E: ^ ^2 * 

C: O2 (Campbel,! 6 Stanlej[, 1972> 

The ^xpei>imental group (E) received the CPDM course and a control 
group (C) received no career p]^anning course'. All students##ere administered 
a pretest at the beginning of the winter school term and a posttest at the 
end of the term. CPDM course instructors completed ffTJretest before becominc 
Wqualnted vji'th the CPDM course matparlals and a posttest after complet\njg 
inst^uctidn of the course/f Instructors and students completed user 
evaluations after course completion. , 

Threats to Internal Validity . >f 

The nonequivalent control grcJup design is regarded as controlling for " 
the main effects of history) maturation, testing, and instrumentation 



(Cami>!MMl T, Stnnloy, 107?). Sinro the oxporiiiuMit nl p.roup whs ^rl T-soIoct od , 
the willingness of control sttidoins to emul 1 m a t^oursi- .mkIi asShi' 
treatment was assessed in order l^"* dotemvine the lii^clihooil of uniformity 
between the ex])eriinentaT and control j^roiip. 

Threats to I'xt ernal_Val i dj t^ 

The threat of testing-treatment interaction appears minimal because of 
the nature of the pretest, t^e college classroom situation in which the 
tests will be given, and the Solomon Four-Group results from the previous 



field test. 

Selection-treatment interaction is recognized as a threat to external 
validity because of the manner in which field test schools were selected; 
that Isy, experimental classes were selected from schools requesting involve- 
ment and nwst of these schools were financially able to pay for nonfield 
test supporting ijiaterials. Control classes were selected from these same 
schools in an attempt to minimize experimental and control class differences 
Although this results in a greater possibility of contamination, posttest 
instruments were designed to detect control group exposure to any of the 
treatment materials or participants. Data obtained from those control stu- 
dents who were exposed to the treatment was dropped from the analysis. 

Because of the field test site selection prqcess, generalization of 

\ ■ . ^ 
field test results should be limited to schools interested implementing 

a course such as the, AEL Career Planning an/ Decision-Making course. 

i I 

Treatment 

/ 

The treatment was the AEL Career Planning and Decision-Making course^-^ 
Th^ator^ls composing the course include the CPDM student textbook, 

- I O.-i 



nu«>t rue tor's ^uide. nino filmstrips. and the CoIIevM^ Mm i(M-(lr(np;if i on hul<-y 
^ AIff.o..,:h not YMAm^C f HV ,>ri .r. l!u i .n rc- , Intu.malion SvM ,•„, 

« was used by 5tnd<^s in ooinpletiny. sever.H of the ionise .-u- 1 i v i t i e-. . "I lu- 

'J 

course ^lonls nnd ennblinp, objectives are listed in Appendix . 



/ Insf ninuMU s 

NM^^nstruinonts were used to collect field test dntA. Students 
completed four i ns t rument s jijid instructors completed five instruments 

Student Instruments ' 



Assessmen t of Car eer Decjsijcm^Mnki^ (ACDM) . The AC DM, Form c\ was 
selected as an evaluation instrument for the CI>nM course because of its 
appropriateness for asscsjiinj; course related content (Appl^lix li ) . Similar 
to the CPDM coiirse in its theoretical orientati>>Tr (Tledeman O'hara), th"3^ 
ACDM measures an individual's decision-making process and decision-making 
styles. For a complete description of the ACDM and its development, refer 
to "Assessment of Career Decision-Making: .Progress Report" by Vincent 
Harren (1976) . . •• . ^ 

Student Survey - Pjigtest . The Career Pla^ining and Decision-Making. 
Course Student Survey Pretest (see Appendix F) was administered to address 
the following questions concerning students' precoui^ status related to 
the course goals and objectives. 



Fom( C of this instrument was not available at the time of^Field Test I ' 
Therefore, Form B had been used in the previous field test^ 
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1 . Wliy did stiulont s oin\)l 1 in t hv toiirsr? ( 1 1 nii 1 ) 

2. What type Or work *^xJum* i (Mu-(^ did studtMUs (Min^liiiw. in 
: the coulrse 



How much do students know about the majors offered at 
their s|:hool? (item 3) 

How muc^ do students Know about the relationship 

between : ma j or s and occupat ions? (i tern 4) 

1 

• 1 

jHpw much do students know about occupations that 
i interest) the^i? (items 5-9) 

! 

At what Ipoint are students in their major selection 
process? (items 10-12) 



7. Hoy veil 



do students understand themselves in relation 



to work?! (Items 13-18) 

■ i i': i . 

8". What proi:ess do students use to make career decisions? 
(item 19) 

9. ^owf effeiftive do students rate their career d^cision?- 
ihakiing process? (item 19) 

10, po^ jstiiderts know what the terms "work'* and ''career'* 
rjiean? (items 20-21) 

Jiy Do students know spurces of career information? 
(itfems 221-263 ^> . 

12. Cjan i students identify criteria for evaluating career 
informafibn? (item 27) • ^ - 

IS. C^in students identify correct career concept definitions? 
titi^m 28) < ^ , 



identical 



The contTol c 



iteinSv to 

1 ^- 



ass version of the Student. Survey Pretest contains . > 
the experimental version with the ex^ception of the fi^rst 
G). Control students were asked about their willingness 



item (see ^ppendix 
tb eiirbjl in ft career planning and decision-making course whereas 
experimental $ti|dent!5 were ask(9d trhe^-r reason for fenrollment 



^ll]:L^::yD:„-J:i'liy''ll- The cxpc-iiuontul mul control group Stuclont 
Survey Posttosts oontaiiuMl i.ItMifii-nl i t (Miis to thr ]^vcu--.t: to ,ill,>w f,., 
pre-posttest nnd exporiinontal -control^ group coiiiixHri sons C^^cc Append i c'cs 11 
and J). The instruments contained items in niultipl^^ choico, ^jy/chinp.. nnd 
short answer formats. Sror'inK instructions provide,! criteria on v.hicli to 
base assignment of points to e.ach item. Response rorm.-.ts for multiple 
choiire items were in Likert Scale form ranging from "none" to "a gr^at deal" 
and were assumed to be equidistant. In addition, the noncogni t i ve items on 
the experimental group posttest contj.ined two parts. Field Test 1 results 
had revealed the existence of a conventional wisdom phenomenon regarding 
students' appraisal of their career development knowledge. In the absence 
of more accurate information, students rated thei r' carfi^er development 
knowledge high. Once exposed to a comprehensive car^r development learning 
experience, /students apparently realized how much there is to know and lowered 
their pretest ratings. tn order to account for this phenomenon on the posttest, 
each noncognitive item requiring self appraisal had^a second subitem requiring 
students to assess the amount of knowledge they had gained; i:^. : 
. r3A. How well do you understand your occupational interests? 

not a£ all 

a little ^ 

fairly well 

• wel 1 ^ 

extremely well 

I'm not sure what this means 




13B. Having completed this course, how much understanding 
have you gained about your occupational interests? 



none 

very little 
little 

moderate amount 
a great deal 



T\\v stuileiU surveys uvfc ailiii i in st (m (^1 to obt.iii^ i iifoi ium t i on to .uMn^'^'. 
tho followii^g ovaluntioii qurstioir.. Tlu-si^ ^ ' ri^fh^rt \hv co\\v^\r )m>;i 
and objectives. 

1. Does the course better ])rej)arc stiuleias to make career 
dec i s i OMS ? ( i t ems ^ 2 ) 

2. Does course completion increase students' knowled^u! 
about college majors? ^tem 3) 

3. D.oes course completion incrBase students' knowledge 
about the relationship between college majors and 
occupations? (item A) 

4. Does course completion increase students' knowf'edgc about 
occupations of interest to them? (items 5-9) 

5. Does cours^ completion promote the process of major 
select ion it ems 10-12) 

6. Does course completion increase students' understanding of 
themselves in relation to work ?^^U ems 13-18) 

7- Does course completion enhance students' decision -making 

pro.cess? (item 19) ^ 

8. Does course completion increase students' ability to 
defind the ten^s "work" and "career?" (items 20-^1) 

9. Does course completion increase students' ability to 
identify sources of career information^ (items 22-26) 

10^ Does, course coiDp let ion increase students' ability to 

identify criteria for ^vdluating career infomat ion? P"- .^ 
' (item ^7) ^ 

11. Does course completion increase students' ability to 
identify coi'rect careeocJ Concept definitions? (item 28) 

12. Do students recognize their own growth as a result of the ' 
co^se? (B items) - ' 



Instrument Development 

Items for the student survey were developed based on the content and 
objectives of the college (f^^se. Items were pilot tested at ETSU during 
the field test of the CPDM student text. Baised on the results of item and 
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data analyses, sovoral items wore dropped or i-evise.l l.ernnM> of <m r 
di'-.t li 111 i 11,1 1 iini ov to-, tiny; c C Icl I . 

.Inter and intra- rater relinhility scores were ol)tMined on tliree ruicvs.' 
Fach rater was randomly 'nssij'.ne^l three sets of ten tests to score. Tlie !)() 
tests involved ui the relnih.luy study were r.nulomlv Mss4;ned to t h<- m uu- 
K roups involved. Arter five week interval, tests were rescored. liach rater 
rescored one of f^s s/he previously scored and one set scored 
previously by each of the other raters: / 



Rater 
1 
2 
3 



Test Group s S c o t- e d 
ABC 
I) n F 
(J I 



w 
e 
e 
k 

s 



"est Grou j )s Rescored 
A I) G 
C R U 
I C F 



Rater reliability results based on Pearson -product moment correlations m 
are presented in Table IS. 



Talkie 15 

Inter- and Intra-Rater Reliability for the Student 
Survey Based on Scoring by Three Raters 



Items(s) 




. r 
Inter (N=58) 


r 

Intra (;n=.29) 


Total Survey 
19 
20-27 




.^764* 
, .1691 
. 5890 

^ r-^— 


.9897* ^ 

.8777* 

,7853* * 


*£ < .001 . 

\ 


* 


\ 


I . 

s 

X 


L.. . 




» 





SforinK iloins 27 rcciiiircul the iiso of svibjorlivo jiid^mont. AKluuif'.h 
two of" tho rntors wcr*' know 1 <m1jm'mM t> oT the roiiiM- rt)iKoi't-'. t.itci- 
was not. Table \h presonts the results found when intor-vator corrc 1 a( i on 
analyses was porfomiecj^ased on tho data from th^ two raters knowledKeabl o 
in t h(> course. 

rnble 10 

Inter-R\ter Reliability for the Student Survey Rased 
I on IVo Raters Knowledgeable in Course Concepts 



r 

Item > Inter-Rater 



19 .()4 89* 

1.77 > .84()()** 



r 



*£ < .01 

*£ < .001 



^ Based on these findings, scoring instructions were expanded to provide 
explanation of the concepts assessed in items 19-27. \ 

Validity data was obtained by correlating student survey total scores 

* I 

with ACDM Total Decision-Making Task Score. Based on 209 sets of scores, 
'afi r of .5383 was obtained. Such a correlation denotes a substantial or marked 
relationshiop (Garrett, 1966). Content validity was supported by material 
reviews by person^ having expertise in career guidance and being knowledgeable 
of the CPDM course objectives. Construct validity is supported by the significant 
difference found on every item between students completing the CPDM course and 
students not enrolled in the course. N^,* 



(items 1 7. ITO . course participation ( i t (Mim 16, 17. 19)^ and (*xt ent ;nul 
type of material used (item 181. A copy of the StndtMit I^valuation Form 
can be fomul in Append i x .1 . 

1 nst rnct or Inst rumen t s 

Instr u ctor Suryoy l^retcst , Items appearing on the Instructor's Survey 
Pretest were develo]>ed to answer the following; i]ues(ii)ns: 

J, Are instructors ecjually effective in teaching the college 
course, regardless of theoretical orientation, major 
field, degree, and previous teaching of career develop- 
ment courses? (items 3, 5, 9) \^ 

2. Hoes teaching the co^fte have an effect on the 
instructor's dec i s i off-mak i ng style, concept of career, 
and concept of career development? (items 4, 5, 11) ' 

3. Does the instructoi^have realistic expectancies of 
course outcome? (items 6, 7) 

4. Are instructors equally effective in teaching the 
course and do instructors differentially evaluate 
the course regardless of their responsibility in 
course adoption, their reasons for teaching the course, 
and the reasons they perceive the institution as 
having for offering the course? (^tems 8, 10, 12) 

5. Will the course be evaluated differently by 
instructors teaching the course on a quarter system 
and those teaching on a semester system? (item 1) 

i» 

A copy of the Instructor Survey can be found in Appendix K. 

Instructor Survey Posttest. Three of the pretest items were repe^ed 
on the Instructor Survey Bosttest to determine if teaching the CPDM course 
influenced the instructor's theoretical orientation, concept of decision- 
making, additional career planning and decision-making activities needed, 
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aiul the imporlamc of" c^tliof c;iro(M dove 1 (ipiiuMil (msK-. lot- ^tlui(Mlt^ tomii 1 cM i u>'. 
the CPDM coui-se. A copyyol" llic 1 n;>l rue t or Survey 1\)...U<-M c.m he < uuiul in 

Appendix L. ■ ^ ^ 

/ 

Instnu-tor I'vnUiMtion l-onn. Vhc 1 iisi rue t (>>■ 1 va luM ( i lo >-in w;r. 
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developeU to obtain information from instructors of tho (MM\j^con!^^^rOj>nrc!i np 
the following evaluation questions: 

1 Is the course appropriate for college freslimeu? t 

2. Are the course stratej^ies effective? 

3. Are advance preparation and ])lanning activities appropriate 
and adequate for teaching course? * , 

4. Overall, are instructors pleased with course? 

5. Is the Instructor's Guide accej)table for instructors 
teaching the course? 

6. Are there any biases present in the course materials? 

7. Wliat are the course benefits for the institution? 

8. What problems do instructors encounter in teaching 
the course? 

9.. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the course? 

10. What unanticipated benefits results from the course? 

11. What type of students benefit most from this type of course? 

12. What type of students benefit\[east from this type of course? 

13. Would instructors familiar with the course recommend the 
CPDM course for helping students in their career development? 

14. How does' thei„CPl3M course compare (better-worse) with other 
career development courses? 

15. Halving taught the CPDM course, are instructors interested in 
teaching it again? 

16. How would CPDM instructors teach the course differently? 

Si 



A lopy of the Inst iiu t ot I.vii 1 ii.it ion loiin i iiii he 1 omul in Appciulix M. 

! 

^■^LK^l!^. Mnjor-^crupntioM TnJex^ Vovm. The CoAc^o Mnioi 

Occupation Index is used by students to complete activitirs in Unit IV 

the (TDM co,irse. In order t(. ev.ilu.Ke this compoiUMit o( (ho ,ourse. 

instructors wore asked to lo.nplete the Collej^e M;no r-(Veu;Ki t t on Index 

Hvaluation Vorm (see Appendix N) . Items on the evaluation fonn were 

dosinljcd to obtain data to respond to the lollowinf^ questions: 

1. Is t^H- ColJj^^Jlnjor L'i'iH^ ade(juate in 

terms ofi 

• representation of t^he relationship hotweeii college 
and occupations? (item 1) 

• directions for use? (item 2) 

• format? (item 7,) 

< • appearance? (item 4) . ^ 

• usefulness? (item 5) - 

2. Are students able to effectively use the Tndex7 
(items 6-10) 

3. What problems do students encounter in using the 
Index? jjitem 11) * 

4. Are the majors ifsted in the Index representative of 
\ the majors offered at various institutions? (items 

12 and 15) 

5. Do instructors of the CPDM course support the validity 
, of the relationships between the occupations and 

majors defined in the Index? "(item 13) 
<t 

Is the Index an approjjriate product to help stuc^ents 
establish the relationship between majors and 
occupations? (item 14) / 

What are the unanticipated uses of the Index? (item^ 16-17) 
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8. Are the prescribed uses of Vh^" '"^'^'^ c(M1s i aeic.l tciisiblc 
by i:Pl)M ni;.t nutov." ( i t ^''1 ^ 

9. What problems do n>l)M instructors experience ^j/ith the 
Index? (item 18) 

10. Wliat types of improvements tor the Index do (:iM)M 
i nst r\ict ors reconmieiul V (it em I H ) 

Filirttrij? Evaluation Form . Nine filmstrips were field tested as a com- 
ponent of the CPI1M course- The Filmstrip Evaluation Form (see Appendix 0) 
contained items adapted from the National Vocational Guidance Association 
(NVr,A) Guidelines (NVGA, 1977) and whigh address the followinR questions foi-^ 

each iilmstrip: ^ 

1. Is the purpose of the filmstrip clear? (item 1) 

2. Does tlie title accurately represent the content? (item 2) 

3 Is the amount of extraneous material minimal? (item 3) 

' • ♦ 

4. Are the concepts which are presented appropriate for a 
college student audience? (item 4) 

^ , ', 

5. Is the portrayal of illustration of concepts appropriate 
for a college student audience? (item 5) "'''5^^ 

( 6. Is the information presented accurate? (item 6) 

7. Is the information presented current? (item 7) 

8. Does the filmstrip motivate student discussion and/or 
participation in follow up acuities? (item 8) 

9. Does the filmstrip enhance the material presented in the 
PPDM textbook? (item 9) 

]10. Is the filmstrip acceptable in terms of picture and 
so^nd quality and length? (items 10-12) 

11 Are biases/ Stereotypes evident in the filmstrip? (sex, 
occupation, ethnic, social class, or age) (items 13-16) 

12. What axe' the perceived strengths and weaknesses of the • 
filmstrip? (item 19) >^ 
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13. What improvements in the I'ilmstrip are roconmuMuled? 
(Item \\)) 

histrument Admini strati on 

Instnictcn-s of the fielcJ Test course* were* invited to the Appal.uhi.i 
lUhicational Laboratory (A1:L>. in November 1978, for an in-service workshop 
on implementation of the CPDM course. Only One instructor was unable to 
attend. IMior to any course orientation, instructors were administered 
the Instructor Survey Pretest, During the workshop^ instructors were 
acquainted with the evaluation design, schedule, and student iiist riiment s , 
in addition to course materials and procedirres. 

On the first class day, students were adminiyiered the Student Survey 
Pretest followed by the ACDM. Thus, on the second to the iast class period, 
a student proctor administered and collected t^e Student t^valuation Forms. 
To assure students that instructors would not see the completed fonns, 
proctors were instructed to seal completed evaluatifn forms in an 
envelope provided for direct return mailing to AEL (see Appendix P) - On 
the last day of class, instructors administered the Student Survey Posttest 
followed by the ACDM. Control and experimental instructors received written 
instructions for administering pre ^nd posttest instruments in ^n attempt 
to maintain uniform administration procedures. Near the end of the school 
term, CPDM course instructors were mailed a random sample of four Social 
Security nuinbers of stuiflents from their class. Textbooks fi/om those 
students whose numbers were selected^ were collected at the end of the course 
and sent to AEL for review .> 
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After completing their ]iosttests, control stiulonls were j^iven a 
ilebriefinfj letter thanking (Item for tliei r cooperation (sec Appendix (}] . 
This letter also notified them of t^^^frH^iU^1 course instructor on their campus 
to contact if they desired information abou'l the course. 

PurinR the quarter, instructors receivetl an Index !-Vfiluation l-orin and 
I-ilmstrip livaluation I'onn to complete. i-ach instructor was assij^ned Ivjo 
filmstrips to review, but was encouraged to review as many as possible. 
After course completion, instructors were requested to complete the 
Instructor ^.valuation l-orn^ and the Instructor Survey I'osttest. 

Monitoring for Fidelity of Use 

A random samjjje of student textbooks were collected at the end of 
the cmirse and reviewed to monitor completion of ac'tivities and achievement 
of objectives. ' 

)A wide right margin was pi^ovided on each page of the Instructor's 
Guide for plaVming notes and comments. Instructors were advised to 
write in this margin any deviations they>made from the implementation 
strategy recommended for the course as well as any other comments they 
wanted to relay to the course developers. ^ 

Data Verification , , _ » ^ 

All protocols were! 1c ept at AEL. ' The only identifying information on 
student protocols were Social S^urity numbers. ^\ sample of ten percent 
of all protocols were rescored. The average error rate for student instru- 
ment scoring was two percent. All calculations were cross-checked aftd 
verified using similar iitatlstical procedures. 



Statist ion I Analyses 

Siiu'o classo-^worr t lu< smajlost . lulopnulrn f unit o T ;.na J y i. ,. s , mean-, 
and standard deviations were cUculated for each instrument item/subtest 
(or each class. Descriptive analyses included means, standard deviations, 
and percentages. Inferential analyses included the use of correlated t 
tests and pre-post comparisons and independent t tests for experimental - 
eontrol pretest and mean gain comparisons. ^ 

Initial ly, analysis of covariance was used to examine experimental- 
control posttest means with pretests serving as the covariate. However, 
examination of covariance results frequently revealed low correlations and 
nonhonK)geneous slopes. Because of the frequent violation of analysis of 
covariance assumptions, it was not felt that covariance results were 
interpretable. Therefore, t tests on gain scores were conducted. Even 
though this statistical analysis is less powerful than analysis of co- 
variance, if significance is found, confidence can be placed in the 
findings. In addition, this simpler analysis avoids the more restrictive 
assumptions of analysis of covariance which were not met in this study. 

The possibility of alpha inflatidft and Type I error using this type 
of analysis is recognized. Therefore, conclusions drawn from results of 
analyses were based on trends noted in the findings, f 

Results 

The Instruments previously described were administered to collect 
data to respond to formative and summative ^valuation questions. The 
evaluation questions and the results of data analyses will be presented 



in this .section. Results oblaineJ i'nm stiidtMit dnln w M I 'br disctissod first, 
bv instrtimrnt, l^^lhnvcd hv ni'^tiMirtor r(^MiIt-. 

Several intorvenln}^^ variables wore i iivost i j.;nt od to dctcniiiue tluMi* 
possible effects on the results of this evaluation. 

Since all exper i menl a I students had einolh^I lu the CPPM iinns(\ an 
attempt was made to determiue the wUiinfMirss of control students to eni*oll 
in such a course. Sixty-eight percent (N=1R4) of the control students 
indicateti they would enroll in a career plannin}> and deci sion-makiiHl course 
if one were of fered. A J_ test performed on the total decisi on making lask 
scores of those interested and those not interested in enrolling in a career 
decision-making course revealed no significant difference at the .05 level. 
A t^ test performed on the tot^T^Stu^lent Survey scores revealed a significant 
difference (t=-5.3416, < .001) with interested students having the higher 
scores . - . • 

t tests were performed for AC1)M subscoros and Student Survey total 
scores for classes whose instructors had previous experience with the CPDM 
course materials. No significant difference at the .05 level was found 
between classes of those instructors having previous experience with the 
CPDM course and those not having such exi)erience. * 

A t test was performed on ACDM subscores and on the Student Survey 
total scores for classes in two year college programs and those in four year 
college programs. A significant difference was found (£ < .05) between two 
and four year college classes in the decision-making task of progress toward 
selection of major with four year classes scoring higher. No significant 
difference at the .05 level was found for any other ACDM subscore or for 
the Student Survey total. 

6',' 



A t tost w«s porfvvmod on ACHM ■u.h-.ro.v. ,muI t hr Stu.l.-n< .•;,^vr^ <o<.,l 
s^orc loi classes .,u.-m i ,m svsfcMnTuul rho-.r on ( lu- ->rm,>-.tr. -.v-.t.-m 

No sij-nificant cli fforonco was fouml between quarter a.ul semester classes 
on nny siibst::^To. 

Since there was no t rcMul in xhr results of (he •,(.,(, stual analvsrs 
to inUieatc* that ins t ructor.s ' previous lanMliar.ty with the CPPM course, 
two year -or fom; year college program'j^, or quarter or semesCr -syst ems 
were confounding variahl^is^ no data was eliminate.! from analv.es hased ^ 
on the above inentioneci variables. 

Although there was a significant difference on the Student Survey 
total score, for control students indicating willingness to enroll in a 
\CPnM course and those not indicating interest in such enrollment, all 
control data was analyzed. This choice was made because a sizable niu„ber ' 
of experimental students indicated they enrolled in the course V>e^ause of 
their advisor's recommendations and not because of their interest in taking 
such a coyrse. Thus, the total control group seemed more parallel to the ^ 
experimental group than the restricted, interested portion of the control 
group would have been. 

ACDM Results 

Data analyses performed on the ACDM pre and posttests revealed results 
pertaining to the following evaluation questions: 

^- Does course completion increase students' R ationa l style (r) o f 

decision-making as measured by the ACDM ? 
■p.. Table 17 shows' the means and standard deviations of the pretest, 
posttest, and class gains for the experimental and "control group on this 



1 
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1. 

measure. Taljle 18' , shows tlie t ratio-S, iloj;rc^es o\ f reetloin, aiul IvYcl:^ of 
s i yn i f irriiUM* ^fov f^^'AcU i\ni\ 1 vs i s ])«m l\)i in<N! 



Table 17 



r 



Means and Jit ;i,nciard Dcv lat ions oT-Pretest, l\)sttest, aiul Class Cains lor 
r.xperimentjal (T-j ^H^l rc>nt rol (C) Crouj^ Rational Der i s i on Mak i nj^. Styles 



Pretest , 



Posttest 



1 


Group 


N 






■ S " - 








1; 


14 ; 


6.4177 


84 31 7.2()()7 


.718!^ 


.7890 > 


.91 R 3 




C 


9 1 


7.0779 


.8823 7.0082 


2.1110 


. 0696 


. 164 52 



^ ^rable 18 



t Test5i for Pro and Post Rational Decision-Makin); Styles and Cl^'»^^s 
I Gaijis lor Iix])eriinent al (I:) and Control (C) Grou^ 



Comparisoiji 
Croups 



Pre^ - Pre 
b 



' t 



df 



PrCp - Po5 



) < 



Pre- - Pohr 



1 .8000 
3.2146 
-.1270 
1.6126-^' 



21 ■ 
13 
8 
2.1 



.10 (2 tail) 
fOOS (1 tail) 
ns (2 tail) 
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No s:|gnificant difference at the .05 level was found between * . 

experiihental ^nd control group pretests on Rational (R) decision-making 

f ' I - . ' ' 

style. ^ Ebcperiip^^ntal posttest s were significantly greater (£ < .005) than 

experimeiital pretests. No significant difference was found between control 

group pre and posttests.^ No significant difference was found at the .05 



level botwccTi oxj^CTiineiUal niul control p.roup moan r.nin^. Thoso r(>'sn ! t 

bux.>^c:it that wow CPDM sliulcnts aiul r.lM)M slutU^nls wcic M)ii!!ar \w thr 
♦ 

extent of their R style of ilecision-makinj; at the be^iniiinj', of the school 
temi. Upon coiir^r completion, CrOM stiulents h;Kl s i imi i f i cant 1 y iiurcasci^ 
the extent of their R style of dec i s i on inak injv Non'(MM)M stmlents ilid wot 
significantly change. After the course, the increase iw R ^tyle of CVm 
studcints was not significantly greater than the R style change of non-CPDM 
students, but the compari son >#>^ the gains of the two groups^ approached 
significance. 

2. Does Qourse completion decrease students ' Intuitive Style (I) of 
decisio n-hiaking as m easu red by t he ACDM? ^ \ 

Table 19 shows the means and stan^oj^i deviations of the pretest, post- 

0 

test, and class gains T*br the experimental hhd control groups on this 
measure. Table 20 shows the 1^ ratios, degrees of freedom, and levels ot 
significance for each analysis performed. 

. . • :Table l9 ' 

•Means fend Standard Deviations vi Pretest, Posttest, and Class Gains for 
Experimental (E) and Control (C) Group Intuitive 
Decision-Making Styles 



Pretest Posttest Gain 



Group N X s X s X - s 



14 4.5227, .4555 4-4565 .9761 -.0661 .9397 

C' 9 4.3162 .6812 4.4397 1.6429 .123'5 1.4046 



Table JA) 



Ti-.t-, n>r Vvr .nul W^'^i ]u\\\}t\vv Ih-^ri'.ion M.iKuir *;t\!(-; mid ('l:r 
(i;! i ir. i or I' X]u* n mrnt m 1 (1 ) ;niil font vol ( (' ) i; nuip*. 



Compa ri styi 



Pre^ - Pre,, 



PrOp - Post J, 



Gain - Gain 



t 

H748 



7 
21 




r 



ns 



II! 



ns 



No significant tl i f foi-ciicc was ft^tuiil between (1) experimental and control 
group pretests, (2) ex|)eriiiient al pre and posttests, (3) control pre and post- 
test;?, or (4) experimental and control gains. These results suggest that bot4i 
CPDM and non-CPUM students were similar in 1 style prior to the course, neither 
group ^ignificantly decreased their 1 stylesydin in^the school term, and CPllM 
Students did not make greater gains in the desired direction than did non-CPDM 
students. 

3. Does course completion decrease^ students ' nepender| | t style (I)) of clecision- 
making as measured hy tfie^A^DMZ ^ ^ , | 

Table 21 shows the mC?\ns and standard deviations oj^ei ^letest , post- . 



te^t, ahd class gains for the experimental and control groups on this mea^we, 
Table 22 shows the t ratios, degrees of freedom, and levels o|f significance 



for each analysis performed, 



e^ce 



•1 



T;il)le 21 

Moans am! St aiuIiirM Dcvuitions of l'j«M«-,f. f t c-, r . .iih! (:].}■.■. C.n Cm 
Ixp(Miinciita ! (F'l niul CoiUroI {{') Crmip l)(>|Mii.l(n t 
^ nocisior^-Makiri)'. Stylos 



(> l OllJ) 



P rotost 



C 



N 
9 



W I'osf tost 
X 



V 



4.0257 
-■^.184 7, 



. 7585 



.571 1 



2.692?) 



1 .0307 
. 8686 



X 

. 6633 
.vt9M 



1 . 1498 



8285 



Table 22 



t Tests for Pr6 and Post Dependent Deci s ion-Mak iuR Styles and Class 
Gams for lixperimeiital (11) and Control (C) Gix>ups . 



Comparison 
Croups 



df 



/■ 

Pre„ - Pre- 
n C 


2.8409 


F ■ ■■ ■ 


\ 

21 


.01 


C2 tail) 


PrCj. - Post J, 


-2. 1583 




13 


.05 


(1 tail) 














Pre^ - Post^ ^ 


-1.7794 




8 


,20 


•(2 tail) 


Gaittj^ - Gain^ 


. 38J59 

~ y 




' 21 


,ns 





A significant difference (j) < .01) was found between experlmentarand 
conttol group pretests with the experimental group exhibiting higher 
performance (less dependence) «n this measure. Experimental posttests were 
significantly less (£ < .05) than experimental pretests. No significant 
differencTe at the .05 level Vas found between control pre and posttests. No 
significant difference was found between experimental and control group 
mean* gains. These results suggest that CPDM and non-CPDM students were not 
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iinti.iMv simil.ii- i ti flioii P '•.t\!(- <y( lU^ri-.iiMi m.ikiii)-. ("PI'>M iidciit ■. Im-Itij; 

J 
\ 

their I) style wheroas noii C'PUM ^Uii^iciUs cljai^j^od i i\ the same cJa roc^t loii , but not 

si j;iu f icaiU 1 y . Alter the term, CPDM nnd notr ( IM^I j^tji^UMUs liiil not 

s i y.iii fi i-aiH I >' iliifer \\\ t ht* eh;ui);<*s in;ule in (h(Mi* I) stvh^. ^ 

4. Does course coinpl et ion iiicroase studei\t s progress inakjjig^ aiul 

implementing the decision to attend college (Wfl-C) as measured by 
the ACDM? f ^ 

^ Table 23 shows the means and standard deviations of tl^e pretest, post- 
test, and class gains for the experimental and control groups on this 
measure. Table 24 shows the^ Ni^at ios, degrees of freedom, and levels of 
significance fyr each annly^^is perfoyned. 



Table 23 



Means and Standard Deviations of Pretest, Post test, and Class Gains for 
Hxperimental (P.) and Control (C) Group Decision-Making Task: College 



Pretest 



^osttest 



Gain 
X s 



E 14 
C 9 



20 . 7595 
21.2701 



7573 21.4013 



,6244 21.6931 



.7770 



8553 



6618 



,4230 



.'6344 



.5952 




7" 



r;il)lo .M 

t r«-.f>, 1\m Vvv .nul Post Drc iMoii M.ikini- T.r,k Colh-r.- .nhl.ri.p.v C.mp.- 
tor f xi>ci-ini(Mit,i 1 (1) .iml Coiiti.-l (CI (.li.ui'.-. 



C'oinpu ri sun 

(;n>n!)s t ,If 



1' 



1 



'^'^Y: - ''^^S: '■^^'■'^ 13 .OOS (1 tan) 



GaiiY. -Oain^ ^ .9014 21 



n s 



There was no significant difforonco at tho .OS level bot we(>n oxpcr i nu>n t a 1 
and vontrol j-roup pretests. Hxperimentnl posttests were significantly 
greater (£ < .005) than experimental pretests. There-was ^ significant ' 
difference (p < .OS) hetween control pro and posttests with posttest means 
being greater. There was no significant difference between experimental 
^^and control group mean gains. These Results suggest that CPDM and non-CPDM " 
students were initially similar in tlieir progress in making and implementing 
the decision to attend college. During the term. CPDM students significantly 
increased in their DMT-C, Non-CPDM students significantly changed;Sncreaslng 
their DMT-C- Upon course 'completion, CPDM students had not increased iy their 
DMT-C progress significantly more than had non-CPDM students. ) 
5- D oes yurse completioi? increase /students ' progress in selecting a 
collie major (D^iT-M) as measured by the ACDM ? 
Table 25 s^iows th^ means and standard deviations of the pretest, 
jwsttest, and class gains for^,th». experimental and control groups on 



\ 



this mofisiiro. Talkie 2t) slu)ws ( riiti(v>, tlcyMOc^s f tr(M\lom, .nul 

Meaiis tf^iul Staiulnrtl Doviatioiis of Protest, Post tost, aiul ('lass Cams 
f(M l.xpcM- mikmU a I (I ) aiul (onliol ((') ilrouj) |)(^ »*,u>n Makini'. 

Task : M;i jt>!- 



(in)U|> N 

H * 14 
C 9 



^ ret est 



X 

-* 
t 

23. 12 38 
25. 8008 



PostteSt 

X .s 




r.a i n 

X s 



2.S2 72 
.rt97S 



J .9'1S2 
1 .'1775 



2.1797 25.(1510 1.06!)0 
1.2136 25.90'14 1.46'12 



r/iblo 2U 



_t Test for Pro ami Post ijcc i sion Makinj; Task: Major and Class Gains 
for Experimental (H) and Control (C) Groups 



Compar i son 
Group 



Pre,, - Pre,, 
b C 



Pre,. - Post 
h 



Prc^. - Post^ 



Gain_ Gain^ 
t; - C 



3. 3555 

'1 . 8609 
^-■—^ 

.1980 
3. 1919 



df 



21 
13 
8 
21 



01 (2 tail) 



0005 (1 tail) 



ns 



.005 (1 t^l) 



There was ^, significant pretest difference (£ < .01) between the 
Oft^erimental and control groups .on DMT-M. Experimental posttests were 
significantly greater (j) < .0005) than experimental pretests. ' There was 
no significant difference between control pre and posttests. Experimental 



• Rroup Knins were siRni ficnnt !v (p <: .OOSl j.roaror tliMn nnifrol j^.roup ,Min .. 
■nu--.(- trr.ull:. Mij^^ost tliwt ( IM)M .iiul iioii I IM)M Mii.lriif. wci-c iMi i f u- .mf 1 v 
different on their initial DMT M with ncMi-ClMiM stiulrnts bciuK l^ioro advmucd. 
Duriiip the course. TPDM ..tiulonts sijMiirir.uUlv i nr rc.-, sc.! on (he,r DMl M wh . 1 r 
th(M-e w;is no s i i f i c/int c\vmyv in the pn)>M-(>s-. of n.ni iI>l)M >. t lulcnt •. . Upon 
course comi.letion. CVW ;,tiKlonts had aJvancod .in thoir proK.esb of sclecnnK 
a college major significantly greater thnn did non CI'I)M students. 
^' • '^l^-^^L££LV»:i^_._^^_«j"T^^^ i nc rense s t udeMt s ' J>ro^ress towa rd se 1 ec t i n^, an 

^l"^;£^!il^ii^^ll_lilj>"£sue j|J[^ c^l lo£^ cojniiJetimi^ C^^^^ as measurecl on 
the ACDM ? " ' 

Table 27 shows the means and standard dV^ntions of the pretest, post- 

I 

test, and class ^ains for the experimental and control groups on this measure. 
Table 2fl sho*€s the _t ratio, degrees of freedom, and levels of si^iifipance 
for each analysis^performed . ^ ^ 



I 

^ Table 27 

Means and Standard Deviations of Pretest, Posttest, and Class Gains 
for Experiine7rt«jl (E) and Contrdl (C) Group Decision-Makitig 

Task: Occupations 



\ 



Group 


N 




X 


Pretest 

s 




Posttest 
X s 


X 


.Gain 
\ 


s 




" 14 


24 


.0874 


2.0591. 


26. 


6427 


1.0164 


2.5552 




6576 


c 


9 


26 


.7704 


.9250 


26. 


7378 


1 .6788 


-.0326 

I — 


1 . 


304 7 



76 
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aiul l\)s( 1)1-1. 


] M on Mak 1 1 ii:>k . 


up,! I I on r 1 >i •. •. 




Gai us 


lor l.xpcj- 1 lucula i 


(1.) aikl CaiiU 1 ol (i!) 


iJ roup'. 








C 




^„ 


(x>in|)a ri son 


— • 

t 






r • 




- 


3.6S57 




21 


.01 (2 tni 1 ) 






S.7676 






.OOOS n tnil) 




I'ost 


- .0749 




8 


MS 


i 




3.9S1S 

9 f 




21 


.0005 (1 tail) 
• 



There was a sif^nificant difff^rcnce (p < .01) between experimental and 
control pretests. Rxperiniental posttests were significantly greater 
(£ < .0005) than experimental pretests. There was no significant difference 
between control pre and posttests. l;xpcri incnt al gains were significantly 
greater (p < -OOOS) than control gains. These results suggest that CPOM 
and non-CPDM students were significantly different in their initial progress 
in selecting an occupation to pursue after college completion with non-CPDM 
students being further advanced. During the course, CPI)M students 
significantly advanced in their major selection process. Non-CPDM students 
did not significantly change their progress. Upon course completion^CPDM 
students had advanced in their progress of major selection significantly 
more than did non-CPRM students. 

4r 



Studenygurvey Results 

The Student Survey data analyses revealed results pertaining to the 
following evaluation questions: 



\- ~"™JJl£_J:i-yi£?..*:L^^^ Students to itiako career decisions 

as mrasuT-rd hv the Student Sllrv(•^■■' 

Ocscriptivc analysX'.s of experimental fjroup posttosts revealed that 
'92 percent of the j^tudents coinpletini'. the CVm course folt nde(]uatelv, well 
or very w<> I 1 iMC|Mrrd to mak(> cnet-r dcciMons. iable J'.t shows a hreakdcuvn 
of stiulont rospojiscs . 



M . Tahle 29 ' I 

i'ercent of lixperimental Students Seloctiu}; l'o>,sihlo Resi)onses (o the 
Question, "How I' re|)a i-eilj;^;« You to May Career I'lans?" 



Response 



Very poorly i)repared 
Poorly prepared 
^ Adqwately prepared 

/ 

Wei 1 prepared 
Very well piepared 



1 

19 
100 

35 

TOTAL 248 




91 .9 



Sixty five percent of the experimental s/tudents indicated that having 
complet^.ed the CPDM course, they were quite h bit or a great deal better 
prepared to make career decisions. Table 30 shows a breakdown of student 
responses. ^ > ^ 
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I\M'ciMit of r.x]>oriiiRMit ;i 1 Stiulonts I (H' t i ii^^ I\v.^.ihl(^ K(*^1h>tv;(-*. to t tu^ 
Question, '^Having Completed the Cnrecr Planning and Decision- 
Making Course, How Much Better Pre|)arod arc Vou to 
Make Career Decisions?" 



^tfOT 



Rospoi>se N 



No better prepared 
A little better prepared 
Quite a bit better j>repared 
A great deal better prepared 

^ / ' rOTAI. 



(> 


2.4 


82 


:V2 . 5 


109 


4 3.2 


55 


21 .8 


252 





2. Does course completion in^rcas j/ stixlent s ' knowledge about co llege 
majors as measured by the Student Survey? 
Table 31 shows the means and ?;tandard deviations of the pretest, post- 
test, and class gains for the ex]ierimental and control groups on this 
measure. Table 32 shows the t ratios, degrees of freedom, and levels of 
s^^ficancc for each analysis performed. 
•* 

Table 31 

Meahs and Standard Deviations of Pretest, Posttest, and Class Gains 
for Experimental (E) tand Control {C) Grbup Knowledge 
About College Majors 



Group 




rm- 


! 

X 


Pretest 

5 


Posttest 
X _s 


cGain 

X 


s 


E 


15 


3. 


3844 


.3480 


3.9595 .3317 


.5750 , 5 


•«388 


C 


11 


3. 


5202 


.2984 


3.7689' > .2382 


.2487 ' 


354 1\ 


— . " 



T:\h\c ^? 

t li'si (or Vvo ;uu! I'osf \now!^l,'.r .\hout Cn] \cyv M.iior-. Co i 
l.xpervmonta 1 ( I-,) and Com vol (c') Croups 



("ompa ri son 
Croup 



Pre^ - Pre^ 



Pre,, I'ost, 



Gain - Gain,, 



I . 04 1 7 
U . S7! H 
2 . 3289 
2. 3803 



14 
10 

24 



V ■ 



MS (2 tail) 



-OOOS (1 tnil ) 



- or. (2 tail) 



02S (1 tail) 



There was no significant di If ercnce 'between experimental and contro] 



group pretests. Kxperimentnl posttests were significantly greatei 



(£ < .0005) than experimental pretests. There was a si^i^icant difference 
f£ < .05) between control pre and posttests with students performing 
higher on^-tlie posttest?. Experimental gains were significantly greater 
(£ < .025) tW pontrol gains. These results suggest th^ CPD^}^nd non- 
CPDM students were initi^**ly similar in their knowledge LtiJi college majors 
During the course, CPDM students^signif icant ly increased thei* knowledge. 
Non-CPDM students changed in their knowledge, increasing theiTlnowledge 
during the term. After the course, CPDM-j?1«tidents had gained significantly 
more knowledge about college majors than ha^*non-CPDM students. 
^- ^D^QS course completion increase students' knowledge about the relation- 
ship between coll ege majors and occupations rfs measured by the Studen t 
Survey ? 
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Tab 1 0 shows the ino;in:> ainl stniulnrd ilcv i ;i ( i ons oi |)irti'".(, iu)st 

tost, ;i!ul (. liiss v'Min:. i'ov \\\v o xpc r i men t ;i 1 ;niil (.ontiol j^ioiip-^ cm tin-, iikmsimc 
'rablc SA shows the t ratios, ili'j^recs of trooiloin, nnil levels o\ s i j^mi i 1 i lame 
for each analysis performed . ^ 



» Table 



Means and Stand^ti,-d l>cv i at ionso (" Pretest, I'osttest, and Class (Ijlins 
far Hxi)er imentj^i ([■) mjuI C.ontrcil ((') (iroup Knowledjjo About the 
Rol ationshi]) Between College Majors and Occupations 



Group N 



n 

c 



15 
11 



Pretest 
X s 



3. 1219 



Post test 
X s 



.3898 4.0083 
.2353 3.6706 



Cn i n 

"X s 



.3107 .8864 .394 8 

.24 95 .371: .3873 



Table 34 

t 'lest for i're aiul I'ost Knowleil{;e About the Rel at ionsb ij) Between 
College Majors and Occui)ations for bxi^eji mental (f) 
and Control (C) (uoups 



± 



Comparison 
Groups 



df 



Pre„ - 
E 




1 . 


,3372 


24 


Pre^ - 


Post^ 

n 


8, 


.6952 


14 


Pfe^ - 


Post^ ' 


3. 


,1784 


10 


Y 

Gain„ 
E 


^ Gain 


3. 


,3132 


24 



.20 (2 tail) 

.0005 (1 tail) 

.01 (2 tail) 

.005 (1 tail) 



1 l> 



Tli(M-o wns no i jini fi tniit d i ffc i(muc lu-twi-cii c xpc i i men t .1 1 .im>I ^ont 
inr(('sls. l.xptMiin.Mit ,1 I pd-. t t (.., f w{M(> M jMii I n .lilt 1 \ iMc.iicr tli.iii 
(\xpcri men till protests. Vhcvc was a si^mricanf dMiiMciKC bofwcrn control 
pro ami ]iostf,-sts witli imsttcsts hriiii: K t <• f . I x|u- r 1 iiicii t a 1 }<.aiiis wi-n- 

1 jMii fuant 1 V jMcator than control i-.ains. Tlirs,- results iiichcatc that ll'I)M 
and non Cri)M students wore initially snnilar in their knowlodf.e nhovit the 
relationship between college iiurjors and occnpations. During the course, 
riMlM students s i g.n i fi cant 1 v increased their knowledge. Non Cl'PM stiid(Mits 
signi ficant ly changed ^ their knowledge exhibiting more knowledge at the 
end o.t the term. CIM)M students increased their knowledge about the 
relationships between college majors and occupations sigiii Ti cant ly more 
tiian did non-CPDM students. 
- Does course completion increase students' know ledge aboiJt^ c uj)at ions 
of interest to them as" measured by the Student Surve;^? \ 
Table 35 shows the means and standard deviations of the jiretest, 



posttest, and class gains for the experimental and contvTol groups 011 Ihi 
measure. Table 36 shows the ^ rati^os, degrees of freedoiii7^>bd levels of 
significance for each analyjiis performed. ' 
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Tabje 35 



Means and Standard Deviations of Pretest, Posttest, and Class Gains 
for Experimental (E) and Control (C) Group. Knowledge 
About Occupations «f' Interest 



Group 


N 




Pretest 
I « 




Posttest 
I s 


X 


Gain 


s^ 


E 


15 


15. 


5110 


2.5137 


19 


.7305 


1.1553 


1 .2194 


2. 


4039 


\ ^ 


11 


17. 


7484 


1 . 2861 


17 


.4405 


1 .7763 


3079 


2. 


1541 



58 



T;iblo :U> 



t Test for Pre and Post Knowledge About Occupations of Interest 
~ for Experimental (K) and Control (C) Croups 



Comparison , 

Group t df II ^ 



< 




2. 


6946 


24 




.02 (2 


tail) 




- Post„ 
h 


6, 


.79.81 


14 




.0005 (1 


tail) - 




- Post^ 




.4741 






ns 




Gainj 




4 


.9520 

• 


24 A.- 




..0005 (2 


tail) 



There was a significant pretest difference between experimental and ^ 



control groups with controls having tlVej^igber^means . Experimental posttests 
were^'significantly greatet than experimental pretests. Th^^e vias ^lo significa 
difference between control pre and posttests . . Experimental gains were 
signifiaantly greater tfian control gains . The5e results suggest that CPDM^d 
non-CPDM students were not initially similar: non-CP,DM students initially 
knew more about occupations of interest, to thein. During the course, CPDM 
students significantly increased their knowl,0«ge while non-CPDM students . 
did not significantly change in their knowledge. CPDM students increased 
tlieir knowledge about occupations of interest to them signifi^aii^ly more 
th^ diji non-CPgM students . ^ ' 

5. Dbes course compl etion piiomote the process of major selection as 

* measured by the S tutlent Survey ? * 

^ — . - ^ ' 

-Table 37 shows th^ means and standard deviations o^thfe px^te^t, ^ 
pdsttest; and class gains for t'be experimental and cqntrol gTOps on / 



\ 



r 




this monM.rr. T.:Mr 7.8 :,Iu,vvs ( lu- t raVos. .l.Krcos ot Irrcdcn. n.ul 
levels of'significance for 'each analysis pcrfomed. 



Table 37 



Means and Standjnxl Deviations of Protest. I'osttest, and Class C, 
for-,hxpcrinic«inal (r) and Control (C) Group Majyr SolecLion 

/ 



1 IIS 



■^^,<^^f'oiip N 


ii» - - ■ 

_ Pretest -Post test 


4 

X 


r.ain 

s 




7.0555 .9672 7.7956 .740.3.. 


.7423 


.4230 


. C 11 


^ 7. ,875'^, ' .2748 8.1S48 . 3"><L 


.2 796 


.3265 




Table 38 ■ , ^ 






flr- ' 


Test for F>re and Post Major Selection for 
Experimental (R) and Cotitro; (C) Groups 

r— ■ 






* Comparigon 
Group . * 


..^^ . ^ 
• . «^ 

- • 

- 1 - * r- ' 






iPre„ - Pre„ 

C L 


2.7255 . "24 \ 


.02 (2 


tail) 


Pre„ - Post,, 


6.7970 ,/• -^14 .0005 (1 


tail) • 


'.V 

-^Pre_ - Post^ 
r/ c 


2.4^29 / 10 


.05 (2 


tail) 


Gainj, - Gain ^ 
E C 


2.'8836 24 

" — — ^ ^ 


005 (1- 


tail) 



There was a significant difference (£< .02) between experimental And 
control pretest^ with the pontj-ol group having t^e greater n.ean. Experimental^ 
.posttests were significantly gi^ter < .0005)- than experimental pretests.' 
Control group' pre and posttests were significantly.- different (p < .05) with ' 
ppst>ests hJving the greater means . Experimental gains were significantly 



00 ->r « 

great or 'than control ^Miins. Thos(^ results s\i)»j»rst ItuU m^n i TDM sl\ul(Mits 
were iirilially lurtlicr advajiccd .in llie process of nuij^jr selection t l\an were 
CPDM students- During the course, CPDM students s i gni f i cnnt 1 y advanced in 
their proc(^ss - Non-CPDM students ^sigtrificantly changed in their process 
progressing in, the proc.t^ss during the term. At the eiul of tlie term. CPDM 
studeitt^ij^d a^^ccd inxtheir process of major selection significantly 
Aore than had non-CPDM students. 

Prior to \he school term, ex])erimenta 1 students indicated they liad 
changed majors a mean of .S^ll times -2889, ^]^= 14) and control students 

had changed majors a mean of .4S78 times {s = .1866, N = 11). During the 
term, seven percent of the control students indicated they changed their 
major while 56 percent <)f ^ho experimental students changed their iwajor. 
6, Does course comjTletion inerca.^e students' understanding of themselves 
in relation to work as mea sured by t he S tud ent Survey ? 

ft 

Table 39. shows the means and standard deviations of the pretest, post- 

a 

test, and class gains for the experimental and control groups on this / 
measure. Tab?e 40 shows the t ratios, degrees of. freedom, and levels of 
significance for each analysis performed. 

4i ■ ^ Table 39 

Means and Standard D^viat^ons of Potest, Posttest, .and> CHss Gaih§ 
-for Experimental (E) and Control (C) Understanding' 

of Self in Relation to Wort' . . 



Pretest ' j^Posttest Gain 



E 15' 1-6.5798 .,2.4855 22.265K. 1.3^(6 5.6852 ..1.7429 
C I'l 20.5725 " 1.07^4 21.5557 2.0575 .'9832 1.6939 y^ 'x 
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]'i\h\o ']0 



t lesl for 
Work 


I J v.- 


anti lost Understanding of Self in 
Experimental (li) and Control (C) G 


Relat ion 
roups 


to 


Com pa r i *H^n 
















4.9754 24 


.0005 (2 


tail) 


PrCj. - Post^. 






.OOOS (1 


t;ii 1 ) 


I're - Post 




1.92S0 ^ JO 


.10 (2 


tail) 


Gain - Gaip,. 




6.8759 V -2^ w 


.0005 (1 


tail) 



^ere was a significant pretest difference (£ < .0005) bet^^een ' 
experimental and control groups. . ExperimeiTtal posttests were significantly 
greater (|, <'.0005) than exj^erimental pretests. There was no significant 
difference At the . 05 level between control pre and posttests. l-xper imental 
gains were signifi^ntly greater (£ < .0005) than control gains. These 
results suggest that non-CPDM students initial ly possessed greater self- 
understanding in relatt.<5rf to work than did CPDM students. During the course 
CPDM students significantly increased their self-understanding whereas 
non-CPDM students did not significantly change. After the' cogrse, CPDM 
J^udents had increased their, self -understanding ii, relation to work 
f significantly mora than had non-CPDM students. > 

Poes course completion e nhance stude nt^ eci^^n-making process>V s 
' measured the Student Survey ? 
J JaMe 41 shows, ther meaji's and standard devia/ions of the pretest, 
posttest, and class gains for the e^erimentTa/ an^ coritrpl^Voups oiy4his 
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V ■ ni<>>«*^urr. TjiIiIc 4.' shows the 4^- Yiit ios, lU^j'irrs oi' (riM^dom, .iiul Itn'tHs of 
siRnif icanCe for each analysis performed. 



TaWc 4] 



Means and Standard Dcv i at ions ^if rrotosl, Politest, aiul Class Cams 
for l^xperinuMUa 1 (i;) and Control (C) Doc i s ion-MakinK 



Group 



N 



Pretest 
X ? 



Post test 
X s 




Gain 

X s 



11 



2.0374 .4945 ; 2.9300 . 6689 - 892S .8741 

2.1893 .37S0 2.1007 • .3459 -.0886 .4459 



Table 4: 



t Tests for Pre and Post Decision-Making for Experimental (E) 
~" and Control (C) Groups 



Comparison 

Gi'oup ^ 


t 


df 


i 




Pre,, - Prc^, ^ 


.8529 


24 






Pre^ - Postj^ < 


3.954 5 


o 14 . 


.005 (1 


tail) 




- .6596 


. 10 ' . 


ns 




Gain^, - Gain^ 
E C 

\ — 


3.3999V 
1— « 


24 


.0005 .(1, 


tail) 



There was^ no significant protest difference between .experimental and 
control groups.; Experimental posttests were significantly .greater '< .005) 

4 

than ex|*rimental. pretests whereas there w^s no'signific'ant pre^-posttest 
difference IWr the control group. Experimental gains 'were significantly 
:^ greater < 1*0005) than control g'ains. Thfese results suggest that CPDM 



am! non-CPDM st,ul<M,t^ wrrr mm t , I I v -.nnil.,, in (lu,, ,m -.c-:. u! 

docision-making. During the course, CPDM students s i ^ni fica^t ly onhnncod 
their process whereas non-CPDM students did not si p.ni f icnnt 1 y niter their 
process. Upon course completion. CPDM students had ,-nchanced ,luMr prnces- 
of decision-inakiiiK siKniricantly nune than had non CPDM students. ' 

In rating the effectiveness of their decis ion-nmking procef^s't^ tests 
revealed a sign.ficant pretest difference (j^ ^ h»tween cxpcmment a 1 

nnd control groujKs with the control group having the hx^cv mean scores 
(see tables 43 and 44)^/-^ 



Table. 4 3 



Means and Standard Deviations' of Pretest, PosltpHr and Class C.nns 
tor Experiment r (F) and Control (C) ' Heatings of 
Effectiveness of One's Dec i.slon-^^ak'in^ Procefss - ' 



Tretest ■ _ Po^ttes* - ;- - _ Gain 



Group N X 3 X • ^ -s •.. \ X 



E 15 3^.3468 3054 3.7583 .'2153^ ■ . ,41 Il5 .5372^^ 

1 . » r #■* . - 

^ ■ 3,5883 .1293 3.8173' . .1^69 ■ '. 2290 . h^96 ' 



1 
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t rests for l^re and Post Ratings of lif Tect i vnosb oi Ono'i> Dec.i s .ion-Mak jjig 
" l^rocess for Experimental (I') and Control (C) Groups 







Coiilpa r i s(mi 
G roup 




t 

.. _L-, - , 


(If 


11 ' 




f 


I 


Pre„ - Pre,, 

t L 


2 


.4559 


24 


.05 (2 


tai 1) 


* 




Pro^ - Post|. 


6 


. 71()() 


14 


.0005 fl 


tai 1} 


t 




Prty - Post^ 




.0038 


10 


.01 (2 


tai 1) 






Gaiiv - Gain„ 
E \ C 


2 


.1022 


24 


.025 (1 


tai 1) 



Experimental control group pretests were significantly (£ ^ .05) different 
with control pretests having greater class means, l-xperimental posttests 
vii\re significantly greater (j) < .0005) tljan experimental pretests. ' Control 
pre and posttests wel^e significantly different (£ < .01) with posttests having 
the greater mean. Experimental gains were significantly greater < .025) 



than control gains. These results suggest that non^^fepWf^tudents initially 
rated thifvir decision-making processes higher than did CPDM students. During 

f ■ 

the course, CPDM students 'significantly increased their rati/gs of 
effectiveness. Non-CPDM students did not significantly change their ratings 
- Upon course completion, CPDM students had raised their ratings of effective- 
ness of their decision-making process significantly more than had non-CPDM 
Students. . / ^ 

■ 4 

8. Does 6ourse compl^ion incr^e students' accuracy in defini ng the 
I • terras "work" and "career" as measured by the Student Survey ? 

e 45 shows the means and standa^ deviations of the pretest; 

' ' • > in 

^ •*■■■ " . S.Q . ' ;• • - - 



postlcsl. Miul rhiss jMiiiis r„r f I,,- (^xpcTMnuMit m 1 .m.l ronfrol );,.mi|>'- on 
measure. Table 46 slTows the t ratios, decrees of frcoclon,. and levels of 
significance far each analysis perforincJ. 



.1!, 



Neans and Standard Deviations of Pretest, Posttcst, and Class Gai 
for lixperi mental (H) and Control (C) Accuracy 
in Defining "Work" and "Career" 



ns 



I: 

c 



Pi et est 



Group N 



X ' 



Post t est 
X s 



15 
1 1 



46^17 



.2281 
.14 1 S 



9RRS 
384(1 



C< a 1 n 



X 



-4642 .5238 .5233 

.2072 -.0086 .204 3 



^ Table 46 

t Tests for Accuracy in Defining "Work" and "Career" in 
lixpcriinental (F.) and Control (C) Groups 



Comparison 



t 



Vlf 



Pre.. - 
h 


Pre^ 


.9148 


Preg - 


Post„ 
E 


3.8768 


Pre^ - 


Post^ • 


. .1406 




Gain^ 


3. 1871 



.24 
14 
10 
24 



ns 



.005X1 tail) 



ns 



.005 (1 tail) 



\ There was no significanct pretest aifference between experimental- and 
control groups. Expterimental posttests w^ra significantly jjreater 
(£ < .005) than experimeirtal pretests. Contrbl pre and pos'ttests were 
not significantly different, fexperimentlal gains were significantly 
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y^rocitor (p .OOS) tnun control ^'.ains. TIh^sc results su^>M-..t ( Iki I CTDM 

and non-CFL)M students were j^itially smnlnr \u their nccuracy deTijini}^ 

the terms ''work'' ami "cf^reor." During the course^ CIM.)M students 

significantly incrcnsod thoir nrcurnry» whorofis thoro wns no si^Miificnnt 

c:luui};c in the accurjj^y of non-CPDM students' d^c^uiti(>ns. After course 

^ completion, CPDM ^tudCnts had increased the accuracy of their definitions 

of 'Vork'' ^d ''career'' significantly nK:>re than had non CrnM students. 

9. l>(>es coulee completion i"t^ vcasc sUnle^t^s ' nhi 1 j t^^^^ V'^'^^J 10' 

^ source s of career inf orma tion as moasured b y the S tudent Survey ? 

Table 47 shows tht means and standard deviations of the pretest, ^ 

^^'^ 

post test, and class gains thr the experimental and control groups on this 

^- 

measure. Table 48 shows the t ratios, degrees of freedom, and levels of 
significance for each analysis . performed . 



\ 



Table 47 

Means and Standard Deviations of Pretests ,> Posttests, and Class Gains 
for Experimental (E) and Control A.Q Identification 
of Career Information Sources 



Group N 



E 
C 



15 
11 



_ Pretest 
X > s 



.0171 
.0000 



_ Posttest _ 



Gain 



0257 
0000 



1 .6464 
.0106 



.8741 
.0354 



1 .6293 
.0106 



.8727 
.0354 



ERIC 



9x 



(>7 



n 



Tiihlo AH 



t rests tor Pro 
Rcsoiircio^s 


and 
for 


I'ost. Identification of Career 
tixiioriiiiental (F.) and Control 


I tit or mat ion 
((') Groups 




Coinpar i son 




t 








Pre^^ - Pre^. 


2 


. 198S 


2/1 


.05 (2 


— /— 

tail) 


PrCj. - Pest J. 


7 


. 230S 


H 


.00 OS (1 


tai 1 1 


Pro - Post 
Cain - Gain 


1 

6 


.0833 
.1137 


10 

24 . 


ns 

.0005 (1 


tail) 



There was a signifi^cant pretest diffor^ce (£ < .05) between 
experimental and control/,groups with the experimental protests having the 
higher means. Experimejital posttests we(e significant l^^reater (£ < .0005) 
than e^cperimental pretests. There was no significant dif f erence^betwe^i^ 
control pr^-Snd post^s. Experimental gains were significantly greater 
(£ < .0005) than cc^ntrol gain' . These results suggest that Q^mTi students 
initially were able to identify more career information resources than 
non-CPDM student§. During the course', CPDM s'tud^nts significantly increased 
their ability whereas the Ability of non-CPDM students did not significantly 
^^age. Upon ceurte completion, CPDM students had increased their ability 
to identify career information - sources significantly more than had non-^DM 
students. ^ 
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10. Wm\s rourso comj)lotion incr(*;ist^ stiuUMUv*' ijhility I o ulont i f'v 

criteria for evaluating career infonimtion ns measured by tl)e S^tiulent 

^_ ^. 

Surrey? . . > 

Table 49 sh(^ws the means and standard deviations of the j^'etest , ]io«;rtes 
and class, gains for the experimental groui^s on thi^ mea^>vire, Hible r>() sliows 
the t ri^os, degrees of freedom, and levels of significance for^ach 
analysis performed. 

Tablc^ 49 



Means ai^d Standard Deviations of Pretests,' Fosttests, and Class Gains 
for lExperimental (K) and Control (C) Ident^i f icat ion of Career 
Information evaluation Criteria 



Group N 



_ Pretest 
X s 



_ Posttest 
X s 



Gain 



X 



? 15 ': .^448 



.1030 



3536 



C 



1 1 



/l538 



,0966 -fi .2012 



.3119 



1708 



:2088 



,0474 



.2510 
. 1 8-37 



Table 5 



t Tests for Pre and Post .Identification of Career Information Fvaluat ion 
^ Q:-iteria for F.x|^erii^^ental (E) and Control (C) Groups* 



r 



7 



Comparison 
. Group 



df 



Pre^ - Post:^ 
E C 

Pr</^ - Post 
E 



Pre^ - Post^ 



.2221 
3.1819 
.8591 
; 1.7855 



24 
14 

10 ■ 

24 • 



ns 



^.005 (1 tail) 



A 



V 

,05 (1 tail)^ 

^ 



1 



pret ests .. ExperJinent al posttests were sign i^j/fcN-mt ly greater (p < .OOS) 
than experimental prete?ys. Colitrol pre and posttests were not significantly 
(lirferen^. r.xi)c r iment a 1 gains wert^ significantly griNittM^ (]) • ,0S1 than 
control gains. These, rcsul ts suggest that CV\)M and non -('PDM students were 



initially similar in their ability to identify criteria for evaluating 

career information* During tlie tcnn, CPI)M studeiiHT s igni f icant ly increased 

in this ability, whereas the ability of non-CPDM students did not 

t 

significantly change- At tKe end of the teinn, CPDM students had increased 
tlieir ability to identify criteria for evaluating career information 
significantly more tlian had non-CPDM students. 

M . Does cpurse completion increase students' ability to identify Correct 
career concept def initj^oryT^^ meaatU red by the Student S urve y? 
Table 51 showW-'fTie means and standard deviations of the i)retest, 

posttest, and class gains for the e^tperimental and control groups on tins 

measure. Table 52 shov^ the t^ ratios, degrees of freedom, and levels of 

signif ici^nce for each auftlysis perfoi^ed. 

7 

> / Table 51 / 

J ' 

' Mpans and'Standard Deviations of Pretests, ^Posttests, and Cla*^(jG!ains 
for ^Identification of Career Concept Definitigns for. 

Experimental C^) and Control (C) Groups ^ 

. " • , ^ ■ ^ 

^ ^ ^ : ^ ' T ■■ 

*- _ Pretest _ Posttest - (^ain 

Group N s X . jj ^ S^l 

E 15 3.3a^' ^.6093 4 . 7141 ' 9595 l'3247 .^752 

C 11 3.2870 ' .7092 3.8271 .8905' >\5401 . 1.0093. 



t Tests for Fro and Post 1 dent iiicaL ion ol" Carocr c;oncci)L Uor uu l ion;, 
" for Experimental (T.) and Control (C) Groups 



Compar i son 

1 !L*: i; 



Pre., - Pre^ .3953 24 " • rt? 

b L ■ 



PrCj^. - Porstj^ 



S.8619 H .0005 (1 tail) 



Pre^ - vjysX^ 1-7745 10 -20 (2 tail) 

Gains^(- Gains^. 2.1174 24 ^^--^ -025 Q tail) 



\ 



There was no significant pretest difference bet>^en oxporimental and 
control groups. Experimental posttc^sts were significantly greater (£ < .0005) 
than experimental pretests. There was no significant difference at the -05 
level between control pre and posttests. Experimental gains were significantly 
greater (£ < .025) than control gains. These results suggest that CPDM and 
i^on-CPDM students were initially similar in their ability to identify career 
concept definitions. During the term, CPDM students significantly increased 

/ 

in this ability, whereas the ability of non-CPDM students did not significantly 
change. At the end of the term, CPDM students had increased their ability ' 
to identify carejbr concept definitions significantly more than had non-CPDM 
students v--^ 

12. POj^gidents recognize their own growth as a result of the course ' 



Field Test I 
wisdom phenomenori 



results had revealed the existence of a conventional 
regarding students' -appraisal of their career development 

A 



knowledge. In the absence of more accurate information, students rated 



tfuMT- rnrtMM* ih'V<» I opiiuMif Know I '^ii;'^ Ourr (Mp(v.ril to ;i f omp rc^tuMv. i \' 

carcer^devfclopinent Icnrnln}^ ox])0 r i oDccy studont^; iippMriMitly ]'rnli7.(\l how 

iniuifi there is to knovv^ and lowered their pretest scores, ^It had boon 

rint i c i p.'i t edj^ h.i ( s i i f i an ( i>os((cst plains r!t)in T i c 1 d Tc-,t II luW 

be evident because of spuiioiislv hiph ju-etest sioits dur lo tins 

'V '\ 

ci)nventional wisdom phenomenon. Also stiidoms in l-ield 'iVst 11 were i\ot 
permitled to reassos.s t fici r i>re t os t scores. Ther(n\>re, :\ second subitem 
for each noncojMiuive item was added to the Student Sm vc\* to a^s(*ss 
students' recognition of growth . 

Table 53 provides a smxm^r^ of student responses to items related t o 
growth recogni^ ion. 

Table S3 

Means and Standard Deviations of Student Responses to Items Related to 
Growth Recognitiqii Based on tl^ Scale: l=None, 2=Vcry Little, 
3-A Little; ^^A Moderate Amount, 5-A Great Deal 




Item 



V— ^ — : — 

Having completed this course, how much under- 
staiiding have you gained about the college 
majors offered at /our school? 

Having completed this course, how much under- 
standing have you gained about the occupations 
and opportunities for employment* that relate 
to college majors? ^ 

Having completed this course, how much under- 
standing have you gained about occupations 
that Ijiterest you? • 

During this class term, hoW wuch more have 
you thought about selection of a qollege 
major? ^ 

Having. completed this course, how much under- 
standing have you gained about yourself in 
relation to work? 



3.6731 



3.9710 



3.9371 



4 .4054 



4022 



3362 



1 .4400 



. 3493.;; 



4.6739 1.8331 
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Tnblr front innedl 



On the following scalo rate the effective- 
ness of your current way of making decisions 
COMPARED WITH YOUR WAY PRIOR TO TllK COURSE, 



*X and 5 based on the scale: l«much Jess effective, 2"less effective, 
T°as ef7ective> 4 -more effective, and 5«much more effective. 

The results indicate that, on the average, CPDM students felt they 
gained 

• between a little and a moderate amount of understanding . 
about the college majors offered at their school. 

• a moderate amount of understanding about the occupations 
and opportunities for employment that relate to college 
maiors, 

• a modera|e amount of understanding about occupations of 
Interest to them. 

• a moderate amount to a great deal more thought about 
selection of a college major, 

• a moderate amo^int to a great deal of understanding about 
themselves in relatioivto work, 

• more effectiveness in their way of making decisions, 

ft 't « 

Student Evaluation Form Results 

The stiiclent evaluation form provided for student reactions to the 
course, self appraised impact, inditations of course participation, and 
indications of the extent and type of career information resources used 
during the course. 

Table 54 provides a summary of student responses to course impa^tt 
and reaction items. 



3.8817* .29S8* 



Tiiblc S4 

Sununory (In IVrconp/igos) of Stiulcnt Ko^-ponsos t 
Course Impact and Reaction Statempnts 



%/U Rrspotul i np 
St roHKl y St l on^^! y 

Statement P Agree Agree Pisngree Disagree 



Providing experiences in career 56/lv^2 4 3/101 02/4 0/0 
planning and decision-making is 
an iniportant function of a college. 

The course helped me develop a 24/57 64/1 S2 12/29 0/0 
greater understandiiig of myself, - 

The course helped me develop a 23/52 64/145 12/27 01/2 
greater understanding of the 
world of work. 

The course helped me develop a 22/51 , 62/14 3 15/34 02/4 

career plan taking into con- 

s|.deration myself and my milieu. ^ 

i found the planning and deciding 29/70 54/130 15/36 ' 02/6 
process taught in the course 
useful for me. 

Having completed this course, I ^36/ 89 45/113 18/45 01/3 
am more aware of my career goal 
and its appropriateness for me. 

The course helped me gain a greater 24/57 55/131 20/48 01/2 
sense of control over my career. 

Overall, I was very pleased with 28/65 52/121 15/34 05/12 

this course. . , . 

I would recommend this course to 42/100 41/97 11/27 05/13 

a friend who wanted career 

guidance* 



Findings on this portion of the survey show that: 

# 98 percent of the 237 students responding indicated 
that, afi .important function of a college is providing 
experiences in career planning and decision-making • 
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• 88 percent of 238 students responding inditHtod t hr 
course helped them develop a i<rvnii>v und(M-<U nndi ng of 
themselves, 

• 87 percent of 226 students responding indicated the 
course helped them develop a greater understanding 
of the world of work.. 

• 84 percent of 232 students responding indicated the 
course helped them develop a career plan taking into 
consideration self and milieu. „ 

• 83 percent of 242 students responding found the 
planning and deciding process taught in the course 
to be personally useful. 

• 81 percent of 250 students responding indicated that 
having completed the course, they were more aware 
of their career goal and its appropriateness for 
them. 

^ • 79 percent of 238 students responding^indicated the 
course helped them gain a greater sense of control 
over their career. 

• 80 percent of 232 students responding indicated that 
overall they were very pleased with the course. 

• 83 percent of 237 students responding indicated they 

would recommend the course to a friend who wanted ' 
career guidance. 

A small percentage of students disagreed with statements listed in 
Table 54. Their stated reasons for disagreement were varied. A 
representative sample is listed here. A complete list of all reasons 
stated can be found in Appendix R. 

I am still not sure what the vbest field for me is. My 
career goals are many. I would have liked to have been 
able to narrow it down further. 

Too much paper work and library work— some of us 
couldn't spend much time there because of other 
important factors, 

It really wasn't what I expected. I learned a lot but ^ 
the workbook wasn't very clear. 
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I was not pleastul because it diJii't really help me reacli a 
final concltision. ; 

I 

I believe the workbook could have been set up toward 
college students--it (at times) , seemed to edge towards 
high school --it may be toward freshmen more than high 
school. Some of the filmstrips were repetitious. 

I have my own way of dec i s i on-making . ^ 

Because the textbook we had was very di^agj-eeable with 
me. It is hard to understand and you couldn't do the 
exercises right. The class is fine, but the textbook 
was horrible. 

To obtain user reaction regarding the appropriateness of the course for 
them, students were asked when the best time would be to take a course like 
CPDM. Fifty percent of the 272 students respondipg indicated high sch6ol ; 
41 percent indicated the freshman year of college; 7 percent, the sophomore 
year; 1 pciTcent, the junior year; and 1 percent, the senior year. 

To obtain information about helpful and unhelpful aspects of the course, 
students were asked to complete the following statements: 

I think the course was helpful because 



The course was ndt helpful because 




Helpful and unhelpful aspects identified were varied, A representative 
sample of aspects is listed here, for a complete list of all aspects 
identified, see Appendix S. 

•Helpful aspects: ^ 

It helped tae develop my values and my goals and exainine careers 
which- apply to them. 

It showed me the resourqes open to me in the world of careers 
and helped me learn a decision-making option. 

It allowed me to think about what I am and what I am not. 

■ , ■ ■ ■■ . : , 1 



It. uUowed the opportunities niul the moans to explore career 
options. 

I learned about many other job areas in which 1 thought 1 
had no interest. 

It showed me that there is not just one job 1 can go into 
but a field of jobs. 

It provided me with fresh insight into the world of work and 
helped me to formulate a plan for reaching my desired career 
goal. 

It taught me to make decisions with all possible information 
and alternatives without just falling in. ^ 

It gavQ me the chance to look at many occupations that I 
didn't really consider before. 

I found out things about myself that I never knew before. 
I feel as though I know myself better. 

Unhelpful aspects: 

Not enough time and I didn'.t care for some portions of the 
workbook . 

I had already decided on a career. 

We didn't get to use the career center very much in class. 

Too much busy work. 

Some people failed to get involved: 

It was a little too easy. 

The textbook was difficult to understand. 

Not enough student -teacher interaction. Class discussion 
was nul 1 . 

I hate filling out charts, turning the pages back and forth 
was a pain./ . 

I only ^ two credits, 

I woiv^d have liked to have speakers for different job 
area^ talk to class. Needed time to talk tp perspective 
employers with specific questions. 

I did not have enough time to explore all the different 
aspects of occupations ^ ^^^^ ' ' q 
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In order to obtain more Sjiecific iiiforma t i oi> regard iiij^, the strcitj^^ths 
and weaknesses of the course, studojils were asked what thoy liked most 
and what they disliked most about the course. A representative sample of 
responses is presented here. A complete list of all responses can be found 
in Appendix T. 

Liked best: 

The discussions and the interactions of the group. 

The personal profile which helped me to determine certain 
aspects of me which I didn't know. 

It made me think more about what I want and not what people 
want from me. 

Watching myself cross off possible careers through logical 
thinking . 

How it reinforced my goals and the use of the workbook. 

The way it followed the decision-making process step by ^ 
step. 

CIS system. 

Di'scussing other people's career goals and values along with 
mine . 

The many worksheets, the variety of career information given. 

That it was individual. 

Planning a future in my declared major.' 

The decision-making process and establishing my values and 
abilities. . 

There were discussions in groups which brought out views of 
individuals and that enabled me to' gain some ideas ajid to 
correct my understanding of the course as well as helped me 
know whalt I am and what I will be with relation .to decisiQn- 
making and my milieu. 

Disliked most: 



Not having enough time (class periods) to complete the 
workbook and major and career investigations. 



It 
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Filling in the charts. 

1 did nat grasp enough infornmtipn on specific careers. 
The films- -they yearned very juvenile. 

It was not organized- too well for only being a 1 hour 
class-^would prefer a 2 hour cla«s. 

Tended to be general and boring a few time.*?. 
Rushing through the book. 

In order to obtain outcome infommtion, students were asked what 
happened to them as a result of being in the course. A representative 
sample of responses appears here. A complete list of all responses can 
be found in Appendix U. 

I did decide to go to school, if only for one year. If 
1 had not taken the course, I would have tried to find 
any old job. 

I am better able to understand and make decisions. 

I know basically what I want. I was uncertain about 
what I could get from college, now I realize how 
important edi^cation really is for me. 

I became more aware of myself, and I learned many things 
concerning the world of work that I did not know before. 

/ I made the decision to pursue a career, an option I had 

' ' avoided because of an inability to image what careers 

were available . 

It helped a lot in planning courses to take to get 
«r training for that job. ^ 

I have a fuller awareness, of my career ^oal and how to 
reach it now. 

I'have confirmed my choice of major and decided to 
declare my major. ' * 

I learned what is available in the world of work and 
that I'm not necessarily tied to any decisions I have 

, * to m^ke. Therefore, I want to become a social worker 

V " (hutj I might change my mind). . 

■'k' V . • ■ /. ■ ■ ( 
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I gained a ^roat deal of kiiowlodgo and was final ly capable of / 
ptitting together my interests, goals, and aptitudes int(i n 
constructive career goal and outline. 

In evaluating any course, it is important to know. the extent of ^ 
student participation: whether materials were read, activities completed, 
and the extent of class involvement Eighty-nine percent of 233 students 
responding indicated they read at least half of the text, and 67 percent 
read at least three- fourths of the text. Ninety- four percent of 236 
students respoilding indicated they completed at Iqast half of the text 
activiti,es, and 75 percent completed three- fourths 'or njore of' the activities. 
Table 55 provides a complete summary of the student responses on course 
involvement. 

Yable 55 

Summary (in Percentages) of Student Responses to 
Course Involvement Questions 



^ Questions 


0% 


%/N Responding 
25% 50% . 75%* 


100% 


Approximately what percent of the 


01/2 


10/24 21/50 37/86 


30/71 


test did you read? 






■ J 


Approximately what percent of the 


01/2 


, 05/13 19/44 34/81 


41/96 


activities did you complete? 




» 



Regarding class involvement, 98 percent of 232 students responding indi- 
cated they, usually, almost always, or always came to clasTs. Eighty-five \ 
pei^CQfit of 234 students responding indicated they usually, almost always or 
always^ participated In class discussions. Ninefy-seven percent of 235" 
students responding indicated th/y usually, almost always, or always came' to 



J- 



I 
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class. Table S6 provides a complete summnry of the student reapon*^o*^ ^^'^^ 
class *4"^olvement . 



Table 50 

Summary (in Percentages) of Student Responses to 
Class Involvomcnt Qiicstions 



— ■ 


Quest ions 


Never 


Rarely 


%/N Responding 

Almost 
Usua 1 ly Always 


Always 


I was generally attentive 
1/1 class. 


0/0 


02/4 


22/50 


47/108 
> 


30/70 


I participated in class 
discussions . 


02/4 


13/31 


34/80 


^3/53 


28/66 


I completed homework 
assignments. 


0/0 


03/6 


25/59 


34/81 


38/89 


I came to clSss. 


0/0 


02/4 


12/29 


51/119 


34/80 



Completion of a number of course activities required student use of 
carjeer information resources. In order Vo determine the extent of use of 
the AEt Career Information System and other career resource materials , 
students were aslced to indicate the approximate number of times each 
refei'ence was used. A number of institutions did not have all the CIS 
materials . ^ 

Table 87 provides a Summary of student use of career resource 
materials. The Worker Trait Group Guide was the material used most often; 
the kcysort deck was used leaist. 
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Table 57 

Sumnwry (in Percentag^es) of Student Use of Career 
Information Resource Materials 



Material 


Mji "f o V 1 n 1 

l it! C V- 1 .1 ll i 

^ Not 
Avfl \ 1 nh 1 ft 


%/N 1 
Nonft 

11 W 1 1 v> 


Rosjiondi nji 

; .2-3 

Once Times 


IK..' 1 v.. 

Than 

T* 1 m#» Q 

1 JL o 


Worker Trait Group Guide 


01/2 


01/2 


05/13- 


29/69 


64/15 


School Subject-Occupation Index 


03/6 


28/64 


31/72 


30/68 


08/19 


College Major-Occupation Index 


02/5 


19/42 


30/66 


35/79 


14/31 


Technical Major-Occupation Index* 


' 13/28 


53/118 


-15/33 


16/35 


04/8 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


01/2 


19/49 


19/4 8 


31/79 


30/76 


Encyclopedia of Careers 


06/13 


29/66 


29/67 


26/59 


11/26 


Dictionary of OccupVtional Titles, 


0/0 


02/4 


28/55 


37/72 


32/62 


Vertical File of Career Briefs 


13/27 


34/79 


24/54 


17/39 


13/30 


Worker Trait Group File Content 
Notebook 


10/21 


35/73 


27/57 




11/24 


AJjj^abetical Index to Occupations 


08/17 


36/81 


21/46 


24/53 


12/27 


Worker Trait Group Index to 
Occupational* Information 


04/10 


25/55 


31/70 


26/59 


13/30 


Keysort Deck 


14/31 


53/120 


20/44 


10/23 


03/7 


Other (name) ^ 


0/0 


24/9 


24/9 


30/11 


22/8 



*Only avalla^>le at institutions having 2-- year programs. 



Student Objectives , 

In addition to the information obtained from students on the ACDN!, 
Student Survey/ and Student Evaluation Form, a random sample of 58 textbooks 
was collected to determine achievement of student objectives. Criteria for 



obiectives attainment consisted of succ?Mi,sful completion of activities in 
the textbook. Table 58 provides a summary of student objectives achieved 
These objectives are listed by unit under each unit goal. 



Table 58 



Percentage of Students Meeting Unit Objectives for the Career 
Planning and Decfsion-Making Course Based on Randoiji 
Sample (N=58) of Student Textbooks* 



88 
83 



% of Students ^ * 

"Meeting Objective 

(1^=58) , Unit Goals and Objectives 



Unit I Goal : Students will apply the concepts of 
"career" and decision-making dimensions in 
examining their own experience. 

Objective 1 : Students will be able to list their 
definitions of career. 

Objective 2: Students will be able t© identify 
their career theme. 



59 Objective 3 : Students will be able to discuss 

the three, dimensions composing a decision situation. 

80 Objective 4: Students will be able to apply the 

decision-making dimensions to a decision of their 
own. 

Unit II Goal : Students will establish occupational 
preference by integrating knowledge of self and 
work. 

97 Objective 5 : Students will be able to list their 

occupational, educational, civic, and home , 
activities. ^ 

'97 Objective 6 : Students will be able to relate their 

interests to the 12 Career Areas. 

♦Criteria for meeting obj eat ives, based only on textbook responses. 



Table r>a'*frontiniicc1") 



% of Students. 
Meeting Objective 

(N«58) Unit Goals and Objectives 



91 Objective 7: Students will be able to differentiate 

tnc Worker Trait Groups and Career Areas they want 
to explore. 

93 Objective 8 : Students will be able to recall their 

experiences in each of the ten types ofwork 
activities , 

^3 Objective 9 : Students will be able to rate their 

preferences for ten types of work activities. 

90 Objective 10 : * Students will be able to identify 

those work activities they want to include and those 
to exclude in their careers . 

93 Objective 11 : Students will be able to recall their 

expeniences In each of the ten work situations. 

^3 Objective 12 : Students will be able to rate their 

, preferences for ten work situations. 

86 ' Objective 13 : Students will be ab^le to Identify 

those work situations they want to include and those 
to exclude in their career. f 

95 Objective' 14 : Students will be able to estimate their 

aptitudes In 11 areas. 

•4 Cfejectlve 15 : Students will be able to compare 

th^lr aptitude self- estimates with the key aptitudes 
^ related to eath Worker Trait Group. 

74' Objective 16 : Students will be able to list the 

titles of aptitudes they want to Include and^hose 
to exclAide in their career. 

78 ' Objective 17 ; Students will be aT)le to recall their 

V preferred school subject^. " 



76 Objective 18 : Students will be able to dlslinguish 

the Worker Trait Groups related to their preferred 
school subjects. 




Table 58 (Contimjed.) 



% of Students .... 

NJeeting Objective 

(isj=58-) , , Unit Goals ai^d Objectives 



78 



Objective 19 : Students will be ab^^e to list school 
subjects they want to include and tli9se to exclude 
in their careers . 



75 Objective 20 : Students will be able to choose 

Worker Trait Groups to explore based on positive 
factors listed on their Personal Profile Chart. 

4 

72 O bjective 2JL : Students will be able to rate their 

reactions to each Worker Trait Group description 
and qualification profile given their ability to ' 
use the Worker Trait Group Guide > 

5^ Objective 22 : Students wiU be able to list those' 

. physical demands, working conditions, worker functions, 
general educational development, and^reparation and 
' learning they want to include and those to exclude 
in their careers. 

64 Obj ective 25 : Given their completed Personal Profile 

and Worker Trait Group Chart #2, students will be 
able to identify Worker Trait Groups they want to 
' explore at the occupational level. 

78 Objective 24 : Students will be able to compose 

career value statements, given their c6mpleted values 

checklists. 
♦ 

71 Ob^jective 2S' ; Students will be able to prioritize 

their career values. 

59 Objective 26: Given the - Worke/>ra it Group Guide. 

students will be able to select for exploration, 
' occupations from the Worker Trait Groups identified 
bn .their Worker Trait Group Chart #2, Column 10. 

55 Objective '27 ; Given the Career Information System and 

the ability to' use it, students will be able to qomplel 
one Occx5)ational Information Sinnmary. 

41 Objective 28; Given the completed Occupational Infor- 

mation Sinmnary and Worker Trait Group Chart #3, stu- 
dents will be able to differentiate those oyupations 

which best ift<>et their dareer values . « 



Tablo 58 (Cont\mictn 



Unit (^oals ami Objectives 



Objective 29 : vStudeiUS will be able to .summnrir.o 
their current occupational preferences. 

Unit III Goal : Students will identify tentative 
career goals by learning to project personal values 
into the future. 

Objective 30 : Given the coinpleted Personal Profile 
and Objective 25, students will be able to evaluate 
their present activities. 

Objective 51 : Students will be able to contrast 
their present activities with future preferred 
activities . 



Objective 32 : Students will be able to formulate 
their t:areer goals. 

Objective 33 : Given completipn of Unit II, students 
will be able to revise their career theme. 

Unit IV Goal : Students will develop a detailed career 
plan based upon their goals, knowledge of college 
options, and personal criteria related to .theiy 
values. 

Objective 54 : Given their Completed Worker Trait 
Group Chart #3 and career go^il statement, students 
will be able to dif ferentiatte those occupational 
preferences which relate to their career goal. 

Objective 35 : Students .will be able to locate in 
their milieu the general and specific competencies 
and x^redentials which are required to' enter the 
occupations related to their career goal. 

Objective 36 : Given Objective 35, studjpnts will 
be ^hle to, appraise those competencies i»nd 
credentials they do not have. 

Objective 37 : Given the Field of Study-Worker Trait 
Group Chart and Objective 36, students will be able 
to identify the fields of study related to their 
preferred Worker Trait Groups. ' > 
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Table S8 (Continued) 



% of Students 
Meeting (%jectlve 
(N-58) 



64 



55 



67 





31 



Unit Goals and Objectives 



Objec tive 38 : Given tbe Col 1 ege Ma jor-Occu pat i on 
Indexrstudonts will be abTFTo" clelcxmhe"in\e college 
i f jor s ftnd related occupations they want to further 
explore. 

Obj ective 39 : Given Objective 36, students will be 
able to determine the .means their institutions offer 
for acquiring needed credentials and competencies. 

Objective 40 : ^Students will be;able to formulate 
options for reaching their career goals. 

Objective 41 : Student? will be able to evaluate 
their career options to determine their mosf desir- 
able option. 

Objective 42 : Students will be able to develop their 
career plan . 

Unit V Goal: Students will demonstrate the ability 
to decide and act with respect to the steps of their 
career plan. ' 

Objective 43 : . Students will be able to work ^ 
through a decision situation. ^ 

Objective 44 : Students will be able to formulate 
the steps (actions) necessary to implement their 
selected opti^on. 

• 

Unit VI Goal : Students willRcomprehend planning and 
deciding as an ongoing proc*»}l and the means of ^ 
controlling and shaping career. 

Objective 45 : Students will be able to apply the 
aecision-making process to their daily lives; i.e., 
cout^se selection. , " • 

Object ive 46 ; Given neW information about themselves 
krid -their mil„|^u, stude|^ts wiirbe able to state 
^their reasslJsseH career goal. 



Tnblo SR (Continuocn 



% of Students 
Meeting Objective 



Qi^'SS) Unit Goals rtnd Objectives 
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34 



Object ive 4 7: (Uvcn thei r reassessed career 
students will be able to update and revise their 
career plan. 

Obje ctive 48: Students will be able to identify 
Row the knowledge and skills learned in the CPDM 
course increases control over their lives. 



* Five classes did not complete Unit V before the term ended. 
** Six classes did not complete Uhlt VI before the term ended. 

These findings provided valuable? formative data on which to base 

revisions of thfe CPDM Instructor's Guide and Student Text. Specifically, 

those objectives which at least 60 percent of the students had not achieved 

> 

(Objective ,3, 27, 28, 29, 35, 36, 39, and 42) were the focus points fpr 
review and revision, ^ 
Data ^rom instructors was coX^lected on five instruments, The results 
obtained from each instrument will be discussed i;^ this section. 

lytstructor Survey Pretest 

Responses on the Instructor Survey Pretest revealed that: 

5 

mfthe majority of the field test instructors have a formal 
. backgroujid in- the counseling and guidance field. 
"Seventy nine 'percent (N=ll) have degrees in counseling, 
« guidance^ or psychology; two have degrees in education; 
one has a degree in criminology- 

• eigKt instructors have experience teaching a career 
development" course; five did not. 
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• the imijority of instructors idcntirv thomsolvos most 
closixly with the carftor develupmoiU tlioory olj 
Super (N«jb) or Holland (N«5) . 

Tt^ble 59 contains a list whlcl) identifies |Kr each instructor the 
theory of career development with which s/he most closely identifies and 
the instructor's definition of career development. In some case^, the 
instructors^ definitions of career development do npt reflbct the theory 
identified. The list is. divided into two groups: group I instructors 
were not previously familiar with the CPI)M course, group II instructors 

had previous experience with the course, 

'1 

^ Table 59 

Theories of Career Development with Wliich CPDM Field Test 
Instructors Stated They Most Closely Identified Them- 
selves and the Instructors' Own Definitions 
of Career Development 



Theory 



Definition of Career Development 



Super 
Tiedeman 



Parsons 
Super 

Tyler 
Holldnd 



Gifizberg 
Holland/ 



Group I * 

An engoing^ process in which in\erests, values and 
abinties are analyzed and brought together with 
I opportunities available in the world of work. 

Lifelong process of choosing, planning, etc. all 
pf activities pf one's life relative to work,- 
jobs, occupations, etc. 

A lifelong process of Identifying personal. Work 
and leisure needs and motivation of the individual 
set. against the ground of his experiences • 

■ ■ ■ . . ^ . ~ 

Involves one's lifelong process of growth related 
to paid and nonpaid work, lifestyle choices, and 
education/training* 

A part of human devel6pment--'the movement from aware- 
nes$» ^j(||xpl|>ration to preparation of the world of work. 
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Table 59 (Continued) 



Theory 



Super 
Super 



Hoi 1 an 



Holland 




none 
listed 4 



none 
- listed 



Holland 

Super 

Perry 

Super\ 



Kruniboltz 



Bclectic 



Definition of Career Development 



Process by which students grow through investigation of 
self and the world of woi^k, 

A lifeloi^g i)rocess of knowing how to assess your <^wn 
unique qualities, how to gather information about your 
alternatives and how to implement a strategy. 

Starts at birth and takes in all life events that shape 
a person's values and needs. 

An ongoing process which allows individuals the opportunity 
to explore their personal development and changes and 
explore career opportunities consistent with them and will 
give opportunity for growth. 



Group II 



A process of exploring one's interests, values, aptitudes, 
ahd g^neyal ability in deciding and planning one's career. 



Process of gathering information about yourself and th& 
world of work, ^o as to make positive decisions concCT^ni 
your, career and life goals. 

Process by iwhich a person .fits a c9rrespondence between 
self and work which is compatljble and satisfying. 



losely allied with self development and encompasses 
\e totality of an Individual •s life (work, leisure i 



Cl< 

the totality of an indivlduM^s life (work, leisure and 
family life^ etc^--it involves the sequence of activities 
related to this area."^ 



Process wjhicK- Includes learning about one's self ii t^rms of 
abilities, aptitudes, and interest and Igarning about the 
world of work within the curriculum, which is appropriate 
for^that particular age group. These' two aspects are 
integrated asl(the student gain? additional information.. 

Ongoing process Id which one develops through a series of 
develobment sti^g<$s and implements his or her self concept 
by acting upon and choosing opportunities from the milieu. 



♦ Group il instructors were not familiar with Career Planning and Decision- 
iff^in^ XjpPOM) course matetiltls. . ^ . . 



GtPv^ II insttucVor* previous experience with gPEM course materials 



In describing steps which should be involved in the decision-making 
process, instructors were in M^reomcnt on inclusion of scvcrnl s(ci>s. TnMc 
60 shows the steps most freciuently cited by t lie IS instructors. 

Table 60 , 

Career Peci sion\Making Steps Most I'recpiently 
Cited by Tield Test Instructors 



Instructors Citing Ste]) 
Step N % 



weigh alternatives and decide 14 / 93 

gather and analyze information . 11 73 

* \ 

define decision or problem 10 67 

i 

generate^ alternatives 



ilternat 1 
5lf 



9 60 



explore self 6 40 



develop strategy or plan S 



33 



evaluate decision (after implementation) 5 33 



implement ^lan 



4 27 



identify goal ^ . \ 20 



explore environment 



3 20 



decide on decision-making criteria 2 13 



When the same criteria used for scoring the decision-maVing process of 
students were used to score the processes identified by instructors, results 
revealed that the 15 instructors identified a mean of 2.7 decision-making 
steps (£=1.1595). 

.Instructors indicated a variety of learner outcomes they expected 
from the CPDM course. Group I expectancies were expressed by instructors 
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not familiar with the C.Pm mnterinls. Croup U cxpoctano i os wrrc exp.c 
^ by instructors havinj^ previous experience with CVm mnt er i n I s . 
Oroup I: 



To be able to make intelligent decisions based on the 
decision-making process taught in the rourse. 

Define their unique qmUities, know how to gather career 
information, know what kind of information is relevant to 
a career choice, understand a decision-making strategy. 

Have the tools to make realistic career choices. 

Make systematic decisions (personal and career). y 

Help students understand the dynamic changing growing nature 
of themselves in relation to work--to enable-students to be 
able to understand the process of lifework planning in order 
that th.ey may reapply this during their 1 ifetime-- teacft them 
skills . 

Develop a system for qareer planning and decision-making to 
use for their life work planning and develop a plan of 
action for use in the here and p©w. ' ^ 

Make their own flfecisions relative to careers and life 
planning, based on both expressed and inventoried interests, 
abilities, aptitudes, environmental factors, etc. 

Better understand themselves and the options- available ^ 
to them as far as majors and car«?er possibilities arfe - ' 
concerned. 

A better understanding of themselves ^and the realization 
that their career development begins with themselves ^nd 
is a continuous process. ' V s 

Group II: ' ' / • 

Make decisions using a formalized approach, know how to ' 
us^ the CIS, be able to repeat the whole career decision- 
making procQ9S Af a definite change in values occurs, or 
a handicap of some nature develops; and .declare a major 
which will lead to the occupation. 

To define or' refine their sense of direction in their 
future life. 



lie 



To reflocl about o|)tions and pDssoss a moan^^M Inou^'h which 
they can apply those reflertions ( dec i s iDii-maK i ) . 

Possess the skills to explore potential occupational areas, 
be able to identify traits which Velate to themselves and 
certain occupations. 

To he able to make sound career decisions based on know- 
ledge of themselves and career information. 

• Increase both their self- understanding and world work 
understanding, realize and appreciate that career develop- 
ment is ongoing, learn decision-making strategies. 

Instructors were also asked what benefits for their institution th 
exi^ected from the course. .The followiiig expectations were stated: 

Group 1: * ^ ^ 

More direction and feeling of security fo/ students who 
decide not to declare a major, 1 would hope that. their 
search for a major and a career would be more^ realistic 
and clearer as a result of the course. 

. A, more informed student "body" whose members can identify 

career goals, make course selections or educational decisions 
which are appropriate to their goals. ^» 



Lessen attrition, motivate students and faculty to work for 
common goa^s of achievement relative to identified needs, 
have a defljiite impact on the economy giving future f 
generations of employees the power to influence the work 
situation,, allow manpower and human resources to be more 
productive and correctly placed in jobs (selection, 
performance appraisal, and compensation systems all 
. effectively working together) . ' 

More motivated studentsV more realistic decision-making, 
^ more satisfied students, possibly reduction of attrition 
(may also increase attrition though), less frustrated 
faculty if they have more motivated students. 

A systematic course content that can be taught by the 
counselors, a new approach to career counsellng-- 
instructional in nature. 

More realistic student goals, ^suiting in fewer major 
changes and higher retention. 
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Less student nttrition due to uninformed course selection, 
bettor use of student services (i.e., financiHl aid office 
and adviscmQnt center as components in "strategy/' career 
center aj\d library as components in **informat ion gathering/' 
etc. 

More student satisfaction and, thus, better, enrollment since 
word of mouth infonnation by current and past students is 
our biggest recruiting tool. 

A logical structured experience} will permit students to 
investigate themselves and the ijorld of careers, the 
professor will have an opportunity to follow through with 
one complete series of materials. 

Group 1 1 : 



Higher level of student satisfaction; Ivigher level of^ self- 
responsibility assumed by student/ improved academic 
advising, greater ca^npus-wide awareness of career develop- 
ment, possibly a reflection in lower attrition rate. 

Helping student* make career decisions, helping students 
reaffirm career decisions. , 

As a result of purcha^iing the CIS, I hope that the college 
will develop a Career Exploration Lab to be utilized by 
all stiidents of the college. 

Providing another way of serving students' needs, providing 
a ''useful" educational experience, providing another way 
of fulfilling the research mission of the ijniversity in ^n 
applied sense. ; ^ 

A reduction in the humber of times a person changes his/her 
major, increased satisfaction among students with their 
choice of major, could lead to greater ease in implementing 
placement functions, this cour9e could lead to permanent 
offering of such a course; thereby meeting institjitional 
as well as student vnee4s. . ' 

Parents of prpspective students could be encouraged to send 
their children even though the students are undecided, student 
can identify possible majors and, thijs, remain in school 
as opposed to becoming frusti:at<?d and either dropping out 
or chpQsing A major at raiidoiVt helpful to the. student- 
athlete many of whom ar© not familiar with what college has 
to offer, general satisfaction of students served which is 
then. shared with other students and potential students, and 
results ill students remaining and being attracted to the 
institution^. : V . 
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Although many iiist i tut ioi\al bcDotils porceivotl by mslruLlors wero 
specific to their college, a number of benefits were noted by more than 
one instructor. These are presented in Table 61. 



Table 61 

Instructional Benefits of the Course Perceived 
by Field Test Instructors 



. Instructors Citing Benefit 
benefit , N '% 



increased student satisfaction 


5 


28 




le§s attrition 


5 


28 




increased djlrettion in ^cajeer planning 


4 . 


22 




more realistic career goals 


3 


17 




less major changes 


2 


11 




increased student motivation 


2 


11 





The Instructor Pretest required the names of individuals responsible 
for getting^^the CPDM course implemented at their institution. All but one^ 
instructor indicated they were instrumental in course implementation. 

In responding to why ^eir insti1;ution was offering the course, 50 
percent (N««9) qf the instructors stated the recognized need for a career 

planning and decision-making course, 39 percent (N^=7) stated the number 

i ■ 

of students with undecided majors, and 22 percent (N«^4) stated the high 
rate of. Attrition (responses are rtot exclusive) , Other reasons were also 
offered by instructors and a complete list qf responses follows: 



Group I : 



Bocnusc of the larj^c nuinbcV ol" uiiJecideJ studcnls. 

Undecided stu/!ents have a high attrition rate,''^ilso the 
mission of n community college is to give students a 
second chance--such students, axe better motivated if they 
understand more about themselves and their altei^nat i ves . 

Obvious need--student services. 

There is a greater need to reach larger numbers of 
students in the career planning, the ^course will 
make it possible. 

To provide a large number of our students assi startle 
in tfii important area prior to their making costly 
mistakes due t& inadequate guidance. 

Because it is needed by our students. 

The institution is not offering this as a course, however, 
the counseling center is using the experience to influence 
institution decision-makers to offer such a course 
because a great number of students need the structure, 
information, and cognitive elements such a program provides 

Primarily to assist undeclared majors in making a choice 
of majors within four semesters. 

To help students in their academic as well^'as thqir 
career planning. 

To counteract the vast amount of misinformation given 
to students who enter Home Economics by counselors 
(high school and college) and thereby reduce the 
incidence of student attrition. 



More and more student^^ are 
without majors- -we hope to help 
the options open to them in 
interests and values, this should 
majors and help retention. 



deciding to enter college 

them quickly understand 
of their own ab:J/lities, 
reduce changing of 



light 



The college did not give a credit course, adults expressed ' 
« need, an office was created \:p help on a daily basis, 
adults needing career awarenes| 
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Group 11 : ' 

This course is being made availabe to prospective 
education nuijors, with the shrinking job market for 
teachers, the college 1;^ interested in exposing edu- 
cation majors to other areas so that students will 
be aware of other options. . ^ 

To provide undecided students, with the opportunity 
to explore* themselves- and various career and academic 
options . 

We believe- career guidance is fundamental to occupational 
education which is what the community college is all 
about . ^ 

Helping students make career decisions, helping students 
reaffirm career decisions. 

High percentage of undeclared majors, high attrition 
rate. ^ 

To determine if course will meet the needs of undecided 
student s . 

Data was also obtained on the content topics instructors felt should 
be included in a career development course for college freshmen. Eighty 
percent (N=12) of the instructors stated they would include knowledge 
of self in a career development course for college freshmen, 67 percent 
(N=10) would include knowledge of the world of work, 40 percent (N=6) 
would include the decision-making process, and 20 percent (N=3) would 
include generation of alternatives. 

Instructors were asked their reasons for teaching the courSe in. an 
attempt to gain some indication of their motivation. Ninety three percent 
(N-14) of the instructors' responses revealed motivations to teach the 
course. Only one indicated teaching the course because he/she Was 
"hired to teach.,.'* The rational^TiKstructors gave for teaching the 

I ■ \ 

course are: 



Croup T: 



It is very important, it will help ine acnrfciiiicn 1 ly (I'll* lea 
more), it will help students at my institution. 1 think it 
will be fun to do . 

Need for giK)up experiences-- students to share career related 
experiences\ logical progression of Career development 
process, opportunity to reach more stuclrfhts with infonimtion 
better use of administrator's time working ^with group lather 
than individuals, learning experience for me as well as 
students. 

Because in working in a four year college previous to my 
current job I saw the need, there it wasn't being addre5^sed 
so T" those my current position because they were wanting to 
implement the course. 

I teach two career related courses as part of my counseling 
contract, I have chosen to teach your course because I am^ 
always looking for better ways of doing things and I am 
impressed with your materials. 

I believe career^evel^ipment is a problem in human develop- 
ment that needs more systematic procedures for dealing 
with this probleip.. 

Because ! enjoy the ahrllenge of finding new ways to help 
people deaKwith their life situation. 

I have a personal and professional commitment to better job 
satisfaction and placement if we are to preserve the free 
enterprise system. 

Staff development of counseling staff and to assist unde- 
clared majors in making a choice of majors within four 
semesters. 

Because I enjoy working with students who Iparn through 
the element of iself discovery '4^hich is so much a part of 
this course. It is both exciting and rewarding, I feel 
I have both the background and skills and am delighted 
with this Vnew" approach. 

To counteract th^vast amount of misinformation given to 
3t]udpnts who Home Economics by counselor (high 

school anci college) and thereby reduce the incidence of 
student attrition. ^ 
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Because 1 firmly believe that f^w student s come, to 
collepe prepared to decide on a major. 1 find .it 
exciting and rewarding to assist them in their career 
vfdanning. 

Group 11: ' 

Primarily because of my .connection with AF.L, without 
such a connection, someone else (hopefully) would have 
taught the course. My interest is strong as 1 know 
college students need and desire the type of experience 
that this course affords. 

I'm interested in human development and career education, 
the commitment to some guided efforts along these lines, 
/part of my assistantship as a doctoral student. 

I was hired to teach, 'develop, and evaluate all career 
planning classes at this institution. ^ ^ ' 

To assist students in explori^ng their interests, values, 
'I* and aptitudes in relationship to career choices. 

I enjoy working with students who have these concerns, 
I believe strongly in its importance, keeps me growing 
^ and attired to needs of youth. 

I enjoy the course because of my graduate training, my 
own rather wide work experience, people orientation, 
X my interest in problem, solving, and my interest in 
■ Z^'^^, being involved in something new that works. 



Instr uctor Survey Posttest 

Afte^^ourse completion, tTen instructors completed and returned the 
^ . posttest. To permit pre-post comparisons, several posttest items were 

identical to items on the Instructor Wvey Pretest completed prior to- 
the course. Because of the small number of posttests returned (N=10), only 
descriptive analyses^could meaningfully be performed. * . 

Whereas, prior jt;0,.the coursft, the ;majority of^iTistructo^^ 
themselves most closely with the x;areer development theories of Super 
ind Holland, instructors identified themselves most closely with Super 



1 



and Tiedemaii after teaclnng the coursc\. Table b2 shows the j^re and post 
theory preferences of field test i nsf rnrt (>r^ . 



Table 62 



Career t)evelopnient Theory with Which Field Test Instructors Most 
Closely Identified Before and After Teachinj^ the Career 
Planning and Dec ision-Makinjj Coin\se 



Theory 



Identified with Most Closely 
Pre- Instructor (N=18) Post - Inst ruct or (N^H") * 



' Ginzberg 


1 




1 


Holland 


. 5 




2 


Krumboltz 


1' • 






Parsons 


1 




0 


Roe 


0 




' 0 


. Supei' 


6 




5 










Tiedeman 


1 




3 


Tyler ^ . . . 


1 




0 


. Other 


2 




2 


> >Some respondents indicated more than one 

» r 

Posttest results revealed a mean score 


theory . 
of 3.900 


(_s=l . 



instructor processes of decision-making. Table 63 shows the comparison 
scores for decision-making pre and post instru9tion. 
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Tftble 6.-^ ' • 

Means and Standard Deviation*? of Decision-Making; Stops ol Vxcld ^ 

Test Instructors Most Clasely Identified with Before 
' i and After Teaching the Career Planning and 

Decision-Making Course 



7 



Pre Instructioh 
Post Instruction 



Gain 



2.700 
3.900 
1 . 200 



1.1595 
1 .1005 



15 
10 
10 



Prior to teaching the CPDM course, instructors expressed^ mean of 
2^.700 decision-making steps based on criteria derived from the course. 
After teaching the course, instructors expressed a mean of 3.900 decision 
making steps. This represents a mean gain of 1.200 steps during the 

instruction of the course. ' 

The'phst survey also obtained instructors' definitions of career 
devel<ypment. These definitions are listed below: 

It is an ongoing process that integrates knowledge about 
the world of work, knowledge about one's self, knowledge: 
-a^ut philosophy of the good life and knowledge about 
decision-making. 



Career deve,lopmei\t is a lifetime process whereby persons 
engage in certain activities and assume various roles in ^ 
order to achieve their-goals. This demands that persons 
continuously evaluate both What they want to do and what 
actions will tonable them to obtain tjieir goals. 

Knowledge of self in relation to the world of work. 

Ongoing continuous process, continuing througfhout life 
which includes formation, translation, and implementation 
based on self concept -begins early in life and continues 
until death. 



The process of making life choices as they relate to education, 
worK, »nc^ leisure throughout a person's life span. 

A lifelong process of developing work values, cryst a 1 1 i ? ing 
a vocational identity, learning about opportunities, and 
Ajrying out plans in part-time, recreational, and full-time 
work situations,. 

Definition of one*s self through continuous dec isionnnak ing 
and choice of work experiences related to one's values. 

The lifelong process of setting goals related^o one*s 
career and constantly reevaluating and setting new goals, 
' while moving towards these goals. 



sing what you know to get what you want. 
Strategy information v^ilues 



Implementation of* sel^f-concept through life rol.es, 
competencies in occupational role, family role, 
citizenship role, and leisure role, « 

Post' survey quest ions^valso focused upon instructors* recommendations 
regarding (1) irjstructor qualifications needed for teaching the CPDM course 
(2) the type (required, elective, preferred) of offering for the course, 
and (3) the optimal student level for offering the course; 

All respondents mentioned CPDM instructor's qualifications should 

include some counseling background. Their complete responses are listed 

^ i" 

here: * I 

Some counseling and group leadcftship, expertise, knowled|e 
of a syBtematic approach (such as AEL) of the world of 
work . . 

Preferably a counselor but with appropriate in-service, ^ 
could be taught by-^an interested teacher* (In-service 
should be available fcJr* counselors as well.) 



Counseling and .teaching training background and experience > 



Credent in Is — course gradiinte degree in counselor education, 
vocational counsclinR. guidance and counseling, occ\ipat ipnal/ 
vocational career planning, career education . • 

Work experience 

BAmiliarity/Trainlng with DOT, OOH, GOC, etc. also decision- 
making, sincere interest and great deal of objectivity in 
working with people. 

Thorough knowledge of career development theory and 
practice; cpmprehensive awareness ot world of work; 
group facilitation skills; previous experience with 
teach[,ing career planning course would be helpful; althoii^h 
not required; counseling ""skills . 

The instructor should be qi counselor or a person with ^ 

counseling experience. The insti\ictor should have at 

least one-two successful years of teaching on the post- ^ 

secondary level. An understanding of structural and 

process approaches to career counseling is necessary • 

The following are other necessary background knowledge: ^ 

1. Background in vocational student identification ^ 
and analysis 

2. Understanding of development task--tasks that are 
common to various age groups (developmental 
psychology) , ^ 

3. Group procedures in counseling and guidance r 

4. Program evaluation ski 1^1 s (process and product 
evaluation) 

5. Vocational guidance curriculum development skills 

A masters or higher in guidance vxd counseling. Also, 
the person sl^ould be well acquainted with all its 
institution's educational options as well as the emi)loy- 
ment needs of the surrounding community. 

A commitment, to the area of caree:^ guidance. A willingness 
to be open to li^ ideas. Being able to function more as 
facilitator thjin as a teacher. ^ 

Familiar with student backgrounds and needs, strong ^ 
counseling and facilitating skills, background in career 
planning approaches. ^ 

Counseling background^ vocational/career information 
knowledge^ genuine liking and appreciation of the students, 
genuine respect fo^^ importance of ^ materia J\ 

Three instructors felt the CPDM course should be offered as a required 



course, one instructor felt the course should be required for undeclared 



students. Six Instructors felt the cdurso should be offered Js nn 
elective and two Felt it shonhl bo tauj;ht to iH^rorrcd stuJcnls 

Eight of nine respondents supported teaching the course ajt the 
freshman ^level: two recommended freshman year, first quart/r; four 
reconunendeJ freshman year, second (juarter; and one recommended freshman' year, 
fourth quarter. Two instructors indicated the optimal time should be during 
the first quarter of the sophomore year and one felt the crite^a should be 
student readiness rather than class level. ' 

The remainder of the infornuition obtained from the post survey peMained 



to additional career planning 



a^^ dH 



fsion-making activities needed, and the 



importance of other career development tasks for students .completing the 
CPDM course, ^ 

In respo^iding to what else, in addition to the coiirse, tYeir 
institutions need to facilitate continued career planning and decision- 
making behavior, . instructors presented a variety of needs. These needs are 
listed below: I - 

Pamlllarize advisors with what the system cftn do for the ^ 
student . i * I . 



Provids-^rainin^ in job finding and job keeping skills; 
provide printed information (pamphlets, catalog, etc.) 
relating majors to job (both Vocational and academic); 
provide meaningful work experiences for students. 

Having career planning aVi(l placement office--CIS resource 
center in progress. ( 

Comprehensive career development pro|;r^m to inclxide,: x 
career planning center; individual and group co{^seling; 
Cooperative education prograffl; job placement service; 
..noncredit'i^or^^^^ topics, i.e., sheets 

identifyihg assertiveness training, etc. 




None 
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\ 

Better coiiununicat ion between myself, the academic/advisors 
and |)lacement people. 

* 

At the present time I am in the process of identifying the 
requirements of a truly comprehensive career g;u^idance 
approach. ^To Implement such an approach would require: 
intake diagnosis, the availability of various types of ^ 
career I'csources, follow-up. 1 plan to purchase a com- 
puterized guicy^nce system. - j 

Up-to-date career infonnation which is easily accessible. 
Good student . services referral system. Individual 
' counsel ing . 

' ^^Better academic advising. 

In rating the importance of career development tasks which may occur 

subsequent to the course and prior to graduation^ost instructors rated 

planning for employmeftt and developing employabiliry skills as^ the most 

importai\t.. Table 64 presents a summary of the 'instructor ratings. 

• , Table 64 

Instructor Rating/^f Importance 6f Career Development Tasks Which May 
Occur Subsequent to the Career Planning and Decision-Making 

Course and Prior to Graduatioi> ^ 

Jt :^ 



Ratings of Individual Instructors 
Of Of Of 



Very Some Litt^-'e , No - 

Career Development Task Important Importance Importance Importance 

. — -A ^ — — -y- 



Adjusting to college 4,5 1 ' 0 

enisironment . ' ' , 



Plannin/fe for employment ^8 1 1 a ^ 0 

(fdmily considerations, ^ 



income^. location) 



Developing employ^bility . 6 3,1 

skills (resume writing, 

interviewing) , ^ \ v. 



V 

0 




Table 6^1 (Continued) 



Rat.ing$ of Individual Instructors 
, ; ♦ ^ Of Of Of , / 

r .^ - ^ Very Some Little ' ^ No V 

-_!.';_^.^_ I^^''^'"^"' '^^'^ Lnportant In^portance hnpoVtance Importance . 



.Becoming employed-^*^ 3 
negotiating work agree-, 
ments (salary, work 
schedule, benefits) 

Adjusting to employment 5 .• 

(skills for keeping a 
job) ^ 



5 



0 



0 



All instructors responding (N-9) indicated it would be very helpful to 

I . *- — ^. 

their institution to have a lhandbook coordinating the Career Information 

System anjl Career Planning and DecisiftttNlft^ing course with services provided 
• by^ Recruitment, Academic Advisement, a^d Placement Staff. 

Eight of ten instructors respondi]^ indicated it is of great impoq;tance ' ^ 
for student personnel workers, placement personnel, academic^4sors, and , 
college counselors, to lie aware of the ^ur^e concept> and the careei\»lannini 
and decision-making process in which students have been involved . two 
instructors indicated it was \^f ' some impdrtance. i 

u . Iny tractors w«re also astfcd on the post survey if the Career Infprmation 
System Has set up at their Institution. Seven responded yes and three 
N responded no. 

i,* Instructor Evaluation Form Results V V 

- The I^tructor Bvalulktlon Pom provided for instructor reactions based 

on their expedience teaching th<lVpDM course. Th<i information obtained from 
I^v^tlils fprii and the evaluation que^ons addressed wijl be discussed in this 




.... . . .....^ 
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1. Is the courso "U^^e for^^e^^^^^^ 

Table 6r, shows the rosponscs of" instructors rov'.rirdinp the 
appropriateness of the course for college students (items r and 2). All 
instructors res^wnding agreed that the cOurse was appropriate for coll^cgc 
students in both two and four year institutions. 

2. Are the ^^urse strategies effective ? 

Table 65 shows the responses of instructors regarding the effectiveness 
of course strategies (items 3-9). AH instructors agreed that 

• students ^eemed interested in the coursd 

• instructional strategies used in course materials are 
effective in teaching the intended skills and 
knowledge to students 

• the course prompted career planning and decision-making 
behavior by students 

• major competencies are attainable from unit completion 

• course content is comprehensive in .term,s of the career p 
planning and decision-making process , . , 

• activities are appropriate for teaching the course 
concepts 

All but one instructor agreed t^at the language and concepts presented In 
the course ^enabled students to more effectively understand and discuss 
career concerns. Disagreement based on instructor's rationale tjiat 
some students were not able to grasp. the concepts enough to apply them. 
3. Are advante preparation and .planning activities appropriate and 
adequate for teaching the. course ? > 

'liable 65 shows the jpesponses of instructors regarding the 
[ appropriateness tfnd adequacy ^of advktice preparation and planning 
activities (items Ip and)ll). All instructors responding agteed 



/' 



that the cquipmont and materials needed foA act ivit ics were approprinto 



aiul available. All but one instriKtor ajiiccd the planniu)^ and prrp.niitif) 
activities were adequate for teaching, the material. Di saKroement was based 
on the Instructor's rationale that the instructor's guirin. woij^i be more 
effective if it were coordinated more clearly with tho student textbook. 
• ^^^flli ; flvc instructors pleased with the course ? 

Table 65 (item 12) reveals that all instructors agreed that they were 
pleased with the CPI)M course. ^ 



Table 65 

Agreement of Career/ Planning and Decision^Making Course Instructors 
with EValuative Statements About the Course 



Statement 



-Number Responding^ 
Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree -bisagree 



The course is appropriate for 
college freshmen in four year 
institutions. 



The course is appropriate for 
college freshmen in two year 
instdtutio^is. 

Students seemed interested in 
the course. 

Instructional strategies used 
in the course materials are 
effective in^teaching the in- ^ 
tended skills and knowledge to 
Students . 

^Thp course promoted career r1 
planniiig arid decisibn-mak^in^ 
behavior by students. / 



.2 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



Tftble 65 Cf^ontiniiod) 



Number Responding 
Strongly Strongly 
Statement Agree Disagree Disagree Disagree 



0 7 0 0 



V 



Major competencies for each 
unit were attainable from inxit 
completion. 

Course content was comprehensive 6 1 .0 

in terms of the career planning 
and decision-making process. 

Language and concepts presented 2 ^ ^ 

in' the course enabled students 
to more effectively understand 
and discuss career concerns. 

Activities were appropriate ^ , ^ \ ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

for teaching the course concepts. J 



Equipment and materials needed 
for activities were appropriate 
and available. 

Planning and preparation 
activities were adequate for 
teaching material . 

Overall, I am pleased with the 
CPDM course. 



0 



4 3^0 0 



0 



0 . 0 



5 Is the Instructor's Guide acceptable for instructors- teaching the 

CPDM jcourse ? /' 
Table 66 shows "^^instructors' opinions regarding the acceptability of 

/various iispects of the Instructor's Guide. ' ^^^-^^ 



Table 66 



Tii'^tnictor Opinions Roj:ara.iMK the Acceptability of* Various Asi)oct 
ol" "the Career Planniiiy aiiJ Decision Makin^^ JnstrucLor's GiiiJe 



Number Responding 
^reas Acceptable Unacceptable 



Appearance ^' 7 

Filmstrip discussion questions 6 



3 
1 



Suggested activities 7 i 

Cla^s management techniques .6 2 

Major compet^ncifes for each unit 8 ' 0 

Orientation to course materials 7 0 

Length of activitjies ^7 1 
^ ^ f ; . 



These findings indicate the majority of CPDM instructors found the 

Instructor's Guide acceptable in terms of format, appearance, filmstrip 

r ! / 

discussion question^, suggested activities, clais management techniques 

major unit competencies, orientation, and length. ; Reasons given by 

instructors for finding some aspects of the Guide unacceptable were: 

Since I taught the/ class once a week in three hour blocks, 
I found it hard tj6 hold some activities to the prescribed 
time allotments and we ran out of time at the>nd of the 
semester causing us to have time only to glance over 
Units 5 and 6. 

My major concern about tKe course is that in a two hour 
semester course we did not have enough time to complete 
all the activities. Thus, we did not have time for any 
of the suggested activities. 



no 



Orgnniratlonl Time frame, .lengthy, drawn out 
Technical editing errors 

Cumbersome-had to read and read to find out nood<; bettor 
oi'ganiz.ation . 

I would suggest a listing approach such as: > 

In Class Prepare 

Unit 1 Activity 0 Prepare iecision-making handout 

. Unit 1, Activity E for nexf^ class period 

Handout decision-making sheets 

In other words, a brief listing of the day by 4ay activities 
and preparation needed to be made ahead of time such as 
when to put books on reserve in library, when to prepare 
handouts for class,, etc. The narrative format is good, but 
does not provide ht a glance a list. of things to do. 

Filmstrip guide to evaluate answers to all questions should 
be included. For the sake of time, questions should be 
kept to a minimum. 

6. Are there any biases present in the course materials^? 

. No instructor respondihg indicated any biases in the course 

materials- ^ ' 

7. What are the course benefits for the institu tion? 

Instructors listed various institutional benefits that the CPDM 
course provides. These benefits include: 
Intense- di^cted guidance, services. 

The course somewhat provides "legitimacy" to our 
requiremei^ts that -all students in two year programs 
take career plamilhiff f . 

Course appears to give 'students a greater sense of 
direction- -this institution can benefit from more 
goal oriented students. ^ 

Jnfprmsi Students About; 'university programs (majors). 
Services a? a sowree of informa^tion for students who 
would hot go to counseling center, serve as a resource 
for advisor. 



it? 



Studen^ sntisfoctlon/retention, more use of career 
center, more realistic decisions. 

/ 

Offered a course which everyone felt was nccdod. 

1 feel I get bette*r results than I usually got 
from the formats used previously in these clnsscs. 

As a community college we seem to attract many 
students that were not academically oriented in 
high school. We also get a lot of housewives coming 
back to school. These students have a lot of questions ' 
that a course like this is able to answer 

I ^ • What problems do instructors encounter in teaching the_cours el 

Instructor-identified problems were varied, but the most common 
problem appeared to be time limitations. The problems identified by 
instructors wire: 

Time limitations--adj ust ing some of the activities for 
t.wo year students. Student evaluation was very difficult. 

Time for presentation at end of. quarter, I had* td really 
v^* push in some areas, but the students did not appear to 
suffer. i . 

V 

t 

* Getting students to come to class prepared and staying 
current in their workbook . 

Too much material; some students felt it was "high 
schooUsh/^ others that it was to mechanistic at times, 
* , and a few that it was "pushy" or rigid towards end. 

Time it took to coordinate teacher's Guide with student 
text. , 

( 

I was unable to complete thVcourse (workbook) within 
th^ acadeftjic time fram^f I am using the material 
again this quarter and have been able to better allocate 
the time activities. 

As mention^ previously, we I'^m short of time at the end 
of the semester i Also, a$ in* previous times when Tve 
. . Uught taree^r platmitig^^^^^^c^^^ students dropped 

afte^ the first session i UJ^der Holland's theory; most of 
these peppie probably would bo identified as conventional 
or reallsttp. IWe^^ttached an article I received 
recont.l^tfiat supports this, theory as to why conventional 
^ may fepl' ifticomfortable in a class like 
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9. What are the strengths and ^^^^^^^ 

"^.e various strengths identine.l by CVm instructors respond. n, were: 

^ Systematic three phase approach to qareer counseling 
'incorporated. 

students' responses were very^ positive to the course, 
this is a strength. W 

Decision-making activities, tying all occupations into 
one system, self evaluation activities in llnit 2, group 
discussions. 

r ■ ■ . ■ ■ > 

Well designed, model is functional, recognize results 
when obtained. 

Students comfortable with structured format. 

Truly comprehensive. Unit 2 Is such an fxcellenr 
exploration tool.t'hat it makes the textbook worth 
purchasing. 

WTG charts and support documents were among strengths. ^ 
Also small group exercises. 

Weaknesses identified were: 

Referring from chart to chart--if there is a simpler way 
y to bring the charts together, it should be used. 

Filmstrips generally below level for this group of 

of students . , . , . . 

■ ' 4. 

Filmstrips least successful, some felt too much was- 
asked for at times. 

ReDetition at end--x:ourse preregistration took place 
be?ore Chapter VI. Fo.niat of student texg^toQ many 
charts spread out— have to flip back and »th: 

More help on classroom management, listing of day by 
day activities. 

; , Students felt it got repetitious at time, length of 
course. 

W.Clear coordination between student workbook and 
teacher's g^iide. 

Student evaluation Is very difficult. AEL should 
offer suggestions to teachers in this area. 

if - •• . 
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10. . What unanticipate d benefits resulted from the course? 

Uijant icipatod benefits identificcl by (TDM Instructors were; 

Having already taught courses similar to this, I pretty 
well knew what to expect. I thought the studejits would 
enjoy it and they did. 

Action is being taken to get approval from the curriculum 
committee to include this course as a permanent offerinp. 

Widespread word of- mouth advertisement, of course. • > > 

■•• • . \ 

Some spreading of the word about our center; students ' 
with career goals liking and' benefitting as much as 
some did. Confirmation process. 

Many students changing majors, transferring, etc. ^ 
I see as benefit--instltution. may not.. i 

A number of the students changecj part-time *jobs that 
related more closely to their goal. 

11- What type of students benefit most from this type of cours e? 

Although some instructors felt freshmen and sophomores would benefit 

most from this type of course, other instructors felt all types of students 

would benefit if they were willing to invest the time and Energy necessary. 

Also, several li^structors felt undecided students would benefit most. 

12. What type of students benefit least from this type of course ? 

Most instructors indicated students who were not open and motivated 
to examine themselves and their plans would benefit least from a course 
like CPDM. ' 

13. Would instructors familiar with the CPDM course^ r||^end it ^ r 
helping students in their career development ? 

All CPDM instructors responding (N"=8) indicated they would recommend i 
the course for helping students in their career deylopment. 
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14. How docs the CPDM course compare wit h other caroor dovo 1 o[)niont 

\ 

courses? \ 
Compared with other available career development courses, six 
Instructors rated the /career Planning aiid Dec isiron-Mak ing course a 
great d eal better, and the renmining two instructors rated the course 
somewhat better . 

^ . fit 

1 5 . Having taugh t the CPDM course, ar^ instructors interested in teaching 
it agai n? 

All eight instructors responding indicated they were interested in 
teaching the CPDM course again i 

16. How w ould CPDM instructors teach the course differently ? 
A number of instructors indicated that they would improve class 

management techniques in teaching the course again. The yarious ways 

instructors indicated they would revise the course tb reflect their own 

priorities and desires are: ^ 

Adjust some of thfe •activities such tlia^ <they4)ctrtain to 
the concerns of vocational and two yeaiv^udent s . For 
example. Activity B, Unit V, page lllXwbyld change 
the decision situation. None of my students were 
concerned with declaring a major. Most two year 
students have already pretty well decided on a major 
when th^ enter the program. Also, I deleted Activity 
B, page 90- -Educational Directions. I think therb 
are shorter ways to obtain such information. Attempt 
to come up with a student evaluation scale that was more 
objective* I would probably have students write a 
paper on^the Occupation of their choice after completing 
Unit and, have them present this paper orally to the 
class. 
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I would place greater emphasis on definitions of 
Interest, values, and aptitude. During u post -course 
interview, I discovered that students were able to 
identify tjieir personal values, interests, and 
aptitud^^s but could not, in most^-imies, tell me what 
these terms meant, NOTE: Charts in students' workbooks 
- rplated to activities in Unit II were cumbersome for 
students to use. They should be located closer to the 
activity the students are required to perform. 

I 

I am improving my class management in the area of grading 
and keeping students up-to-date on their work. 

Limit enrollment/ more time in' career center. 

Basic -theoretical fralnework is excellent--Unit II is 
heart, -of course, for cognitive input--5ome of rest 
is flowery or filler type. (1) Take more time for 
Unit II, (2) Put Unit II where it coincides with 
prereg.istratlon--end of course is too late for most 
college calendars, . (3) Give Strong -Campbells, DATs, 
Otis Lennon's etc. at beginning. Each student should 
have WTG Guide when needed. While not used all the time, 
when needed hard to share. Kef sort decks more useful ' ' 
for secondary than post-secondary. Some activities are 
received as busy work— students don't like "workbook 
activities in class," ^pi^efer to do outside- -have guest 
speakers. Pref^ decision-making approach in secondary 
program- -hard to follow for, some. 

I would spend ^ess class 'time on activities, i.e., student 
dping exercises in classu I would eliminate some of>tA> 
fillistirips, ag^in to save. class time for discussion, r 
would substitute an. aptitude test Cpxobably GATE) for the 
aptitude self -assessment in the workbook. Students have 
not been realistic in iissessing their own aptitudes. 

I gave the GATE to. the class this quarter after the ' 
students had Qonpleted.the self assessmeht— we eame 
tq) with ione large differences. (I then converted 
standard scores to percentiles and assigned level 1-5 

«^d followed through the activity.) ' 

♦ 

Vm going to teach 1 section in one hour class segments 
«^Qi9ee if thi$ tlass enables itie to budgfet class time 
Ijettei',, I tijink I htye a better feel for which 

*Wy|t*« »Tf UMy tp bQg.down. I'm going to try 
and, be »ore select iv^ ip screening students into the ^ 
prpgrto and possibly add a inidterm and final test to 
insure that all students tl\at take the course work, a 
little harder to 9oiiplete' the prescribed activitie?.- 
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College MaJoT--0ccupati<5n Index Bv^limtlon Form 

In order lo ovalualc ihc College Major Occupation Index compoiient of 
the CPDM course, Instructors werd asked to^complet e the College Major- 
Occupation Index Evaluation form. The Aformatlon received oif^these 
forms and the evaluation questions the infomiation addresses will be 
presented i^ this section. Instructor estimates indicate^ that over 90 
students usted the Index! Thi5||stim|te is based on the classes of the 
five instructors who completed and returned the evaluation form, 
1 . Is the College-M^j^r Qfcupation Index adequate in terms of 

representWtion of the relationship between college and occupations , 

diregtrion? for o s^e^ format^ appearance, and usefulness ? ^ . 

Table 67 shows the individual instructor responses regarding the 
adequacy of the Index in^ ij^ese areas. ^ Result'^indicate that all j 
instructors responding found the Index adequate in terms of^presentation, 
djlrectlons, format, appearance, and usefulness. 

Table 67 

Adequacy of the College Major-Occupation Index Evaluated 
Planning and Decision-Making Course Instructors 




Number RespondiJig 
Area Evaluated Adequate - Inadequate 



Representation of' the relationship betweenv 5 0 
college education and occupations )^ 

Directions for using the Index ^ 5 .0 

Format off the Index 5 0 

Overall appearance of Index 5 0 

1 

Potential usefulness of content of the 5 0 

Index 



2- Are studen ts abl e to effectively use th q Index" 

In O^terminiPK effective use of the Index, instructors respoiulod to 
studentk' Understanding of the Index^abllity to follow directions, " 
-^ubse^nt career 'planning, ability to ,lj3catejclesired information based on 
Index intent, and subsequent movement toward'more specific career ^oals or 
plans. \Table 68 shows a breakdown of instructors' agreement with these 



facets oA-use 



• Tntle 68 



b^le 

Career Planning and 'Decision-Making Course Instructors' Agreement 
with the Usefulness of Aspects of the College Miijor 
' ■ . Occupation Index ~^ 




Number RespttTftiing 

Aspect Agree ^ Disagree 



0 



Students understood the Index $ ^ 

^Stud^nta were able to follow directions in 5 0 

the textbook for using ihe index 

Exposure to the Index pronged further 4 1 

'Career planning* behavior; i.e., use of 
iid4ition%^ jrjpsourcej^ 

. Students werej^able to locate desired 5 0 

information in/their college cata|og from 
, "Ijor? and occlqpiitlbns listed in the 

jCoUe^e Majoy-Occupation Index 

. Tlje Index lielped students move toward 4 1 

■ore tpejcific career goals/plans 



Al| ifiltni^tors respon|ling» indicated the usefulness of t^e l&x in 
thrms of students (1) understanding the Index. (2) bein^^ble to follow 
diWtions In the student text for using the ,\ndex. and (3) being able to 



:-\- c'. . 
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I locnto (losircd informntion In thoi^collepp catnloR from nmiors nnd 

\ ' * 

occupations listed in the Index. One ^nstnictoi did not ayijt.'O that 



exposure 't<^, the Index prompted further career planning b^havidr. The 
rationale for disagreement was based on the insti^iictor ' s observation that 
nlthoufjh the maiority of students did use the Index as an exploration tool, 
several used the Index for making a college major choice. The samc^ 
instructor al^o disagreed that the Index helped students move toward mojhe ^ 
specific career goals/plans indicating that although one or two students 
"moved toward a more specific career goal/plan, the majority were still 
moving toward the tentative exploration period." 

3 . What problems do students encounter in using the Index ? 

The only problem observed by instructors was not having a sufficient 
mmiber of Index,es for student use . 

4. Ar e the majors listed in the Index repr esentative of the majors 
offered at various institutions? 

All but one of^ the instructors responding indicated the majors listed 
in the Index were comparable to majors listed in their institution's 
catalog. The one instructor not indicating comparability stated, "since 
we'r^ a community college, we are concerned primarily in tailor-making 
a transfer student • s i)rt)^t*am for the school he will transfer to, but majol^ 
here as defined by the Index really don't 'exist ." For the same reason, this 
instructor indicated inability to relate his/her institution's specific 
academic majors to the majors listed in the Index. All other instructors 
responding indicated the/ could relate the majors. 
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5, Do instructors of the CPDM course support the^ validity of the 
relationships Ij^etwcen tjic ^^^^!Pi*J^^^r^_^*'>L'!IiiJ^^ defined jn the 
Index ? , ^ * 

All Instructors responding (N»5) indicated the occupations listed in 
the Index did relate to the academic majors as defined in the Index. 

6 . Is the Index an appropriate product to help students establish the ^ 
relationship between majors and occupations ? 

All instructors responding (N«=5) stated the Index was an appropriate 
product to help students establish the relationship between majors and 
occupations. i 

7 • What are the unanticipated uses of the Index ? 

Instructors were asked in what ways other than directed by the text 
did their students use the Index? Instructors stated the Index was used 
by students in general career resource cenier use during individual 

V * 

counseling sessions and supplemented the institution's own a^ide for 
college major^. Potential uses instructors generated, in addition to 
the prescribed uses listed in the Index, included using the Index (1) as 
the basis ^6r developing In-house bibliographies on particular career 
^ fields, (2) in the development of curriculum guides listing appropriate 
career options for particular college majors, and (3) in worlc shops for 
academic advisors. ' / > ^ ^ 

8. Are the prescribed uses of the Index considered feasible by CPDM 
Instructors? 

All of the p^scribed uses of the Index were considered feasible by 
the instructors responding (N*5) - 



/ 



9. What problems do_CPI)M instr uctors exper ience with the Index? 

Tho only pro^^m cited by nn instructor was ch ffrrrnt i at i/ij^ botwcon 
all, of the numberst "Dicti onary of Occupa tional Titles nui|ibers. Worker 
Trait Group numbers, and Higher Education General Information Survey 
numl^ers. ' 

10. What types of improvements 'for th e I "dex jkW:PJ[)M_i^^ reconuncnd? 
No improvements were recommended by the instructors responding. 



Filmstrip Evaluation Form 

Evaluative information on each of nine CPDM course filmstrips was 
collected from instructors, counselors, and students on the Filmstrip 
Evaluation form. The information obtained on each filmstrip and the 
evaluation questions addressed will be presented in this section. 
1. Is the purpose of the filmstrip clear ? 

Table 69 presents reviewers' opinions regarding the clarity of purpose 
of each of the nine CPD^ filmstrips. 

, Table 69 . 

* Reviewers' Agreement with the Statement, "The Purpose of the Filmstrip 

# is Clear" for Each of the CPDM Filmstrips 



Filmstrip Title 



Career Interests 
WorV /Vctivities 
Work Situations 
What are Aptitudes 



Number Responding 
Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



6 
6 
4 
7 



2 
4 
4 
0 



Us 



0 
0 
0 
0 



/■ . 



0 

0 
0 



f 



1 2 





Table 69 (Continued) 


> 


% 




Filmstrip Title 


^ Strongly 
Agree 


A free 


Respond ing 
Di sngree 


Strongly 
Di sagi'cc 


Career Dcrlsion-Making 


7 


1 


0 


0 


Career Planning ti Decision^ 
Making: Part I 


* 4 


2 


0 


0 


• 

Career Planning fi Decision- 
Making: Part II 


5 


0 


1 


0 


Career Goals 


5 


. 2 


0 - 


0 


Career Progress 


5 


1 


0 


• 0. 


These findings indicate 


the purpose 


of each 


filmstrip is 


clear. One 



reviewer disagreed with the clarity of the purpose of .the Career Planninp 
fend Decisipnr-Making, Part ,11 filmstrip st^tin^ the filmstrip seemed to 



supercede Part I 



/ 



2. Does the t i tle of the filmstrip accurately irepresent the content? 

Table 70 presents reviewers' opinions regtrding the ^epresentativene^^ • 
of the filmstrip titles, ' • 



Table 70 ^^.^ • . ♦ 

Reviewers' Agreement with the Statement, "The TitU»^curately Represents 
the Content" for Each of the CPpM Filmstrips ' ^ 



/ 



Career Interests 



6 

* 

6 



4 

I* 



0 
0 



:^ERIC 



. -,1* 
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Number Responding 
^ Strongly Strongly 
Fiimstrip TitO^e Agree Agree W-sagree Disagree 



0 
0 



V 



/ 



Table 70 (Continuotl) 



\ Number Responding 
/ ' Strongly Strongly 
Filmstrip Title ' Agree Agree Disagree ^^sagree 



Work situations 

What are Aptitudes 

Career Decision-Making 

Career Planning an<i Decision- 
Making: Part 4 

Career Planning and Decision- 
Marking: Pap II ' 

Career Goals. ^ 

t 

Career Progress 





6 

7 

3 



5 
2 



0 

0 ' 

? 

3 

1 

2 
4 



1 

0 

/i 

0 

0 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 



^-^^ These ^findings support tUe representativeness of the filn/spip titles. 
One^^Tl^er fejt the title, "Career Decision-Making" was too/ liroad and one 
revHr reconnnended changing the title, "Work Slvtuations" to "Can You Adapt 



to These Work Situations?" 



7 



3. jsJheajB^^ 

Table 71 presents reviewers' opinions regarding, the amount of 

extraneous material evident in the filmstrips. 



\ 



/ 
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Table 71 



Rev i ewers * Agreement with the Statement, 'The Amount of hxtraneous 
Material is^Minimar* for each of the CPl)M Hjlmstrips ^ 



T*i 1ms trip Title 



Number Responding 
Strongly St ronj^ly 

Agree Agree Disagree Di sagree 



Career Interests 

Work Activities 

Work Situations 

What Bjre Aptitudes 

Career Decision-Making 

Career Planning and Decision- 
Making: Part I 

Career Planning and Decision- 
Making: Part II 



5 
6 
3 
3 
5 
4 



3 
3 
3 
4 

2 
2 



0 
1 
1 

0 

1 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Career Goals 
Career Progress 



/ 



5 
4 



2 
2 



0 

0 
0 



7 



T 



The data in; TabLte 74 indicate there is a minimal amount of extraneous 
material in the filmstrips. O^^^^ose disagre^ng^ one reviewe]^^ responded 
that student:^ grew restless during the "Work Activities" filmstrip and 
soni^^tirtlent$ felt it was to general. One reviewer thought the "Work 
/si t nations" fl^lfnstrip should jnot be 



r 



up around the card gam^ One reviewer 



indicated that in "Career Decision -Making," one character's situation takes 
away from another, ^ j 
4 . Aare the concepts^ which are presented appropriate for a college student 
audience ? / 
:j^>^..vv. Ta^ble 72 presents ireviewers' opinions regarding the appropriateness, of 

p/J fllBStrlp content for a coUege^ student audience, 



... 



lis 
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Table 72 

Reviewers' Aj^reement with the StateinoiU , "Couccpts arc Appj-oprLitc for 

.a College Student Audience" 



Filmstrip Tltl^i 


Strongly 
Agree 


Nil iiiiK/> v 

Agree 


U r* *^ non rl 1 n o 

D4.sagree 


/ 

Strongly 
Disagree - 


Career Interests / ^ 




3 


1 


,/ 

0 » • 


Work Activities 


6 


3^ 


1 


o' ' 


Work Situations 


4 


3 


1 


0 


What are Aptitudes 


3 


3 


0 


,0 


^ Career Decis^ion-Maki^g 


5 


2 


0 


, 0 


Career Planning and Decision- 
Making:^ Part I 


5 


1 


0 


•0 


Career Planning and Decision- 
Making: Part II 


5 


1 


0 


0 


Career Goals 




1 


0 


0 


Career f^rogress ^ 


4 


2 


0 





These findings support the appropriateness of the filmstrips for* the 
college student target population. Of those disagreeing, one reviewer 
-""■^^ stated some students found "Career Interests" too high school ish; one 

reviewer stated some students found "Work Activities" too high schoolish, 
and one reviewer failed to provide a specific rationale for rating ")*ork 
Situations" inappropriate for college ^tudefits, 

5. j:s;the poftray^l of illustration of concepts appropriate fox a college 
student audierice? 

Table 73 presents rrevie«fers' opinioi\s regarding the appropriateness 




a^ce|2t portr^iynl In the filmstrips, 

U9 



^^K5!rara;-,-^;'\r.7 ...^..^ . . ... 
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Tublc 73 



Reviewers' Aj^reemcnt with the St nt omoTit , "Tho I'ort v.-ivn 1 of 11 I iist rut i cm 
of Concept .s Approprinto for a Col loj^o /S( luloiu Amlioiico" 



I'i linstrip Tit lo 



Career Intere^vs 

Work Activities 

Work Situations 

What are Apt itudes , 

CaJreer Decision-Making 

Career Planning and Decision 
Making: Part I 

Career Planning and Decision- 
Making: Part II ^ 

Career Goals ^ ' 

Career Progress 



St roni'.ly 
Agi;ee.v 

4 

6 



3 
5 
4 



Number Responding 

St rongly 

Agree Disagree Disagree 



3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
2 



1 
1 
I 

1 
0 

0 




1 

2 



1 «. 
0 



0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 



Findings suggest that the portrayals of illustration of concepts are 

' ' ' '"^ 

appropriate for a college student audience. Reasons given for disagreement 

were the same as disagreement with the appropriateness of content for college 

' ... - ■ . ^.a 

students. Jn addition, one reviewer disagreed with the statement regarding 



applVopriate concept portrayaj because s/he thought women were depicted in 
stereotyped roles and one stated thie role models in "Career Goals" were uivreal 
and stMdents would have dlf f icuTty^ U B irl if > i ng with them. 
6- Is the iriformation pres^ted accurate ? 

Table 74 presents reviewers' opinions regarding accuracy of inforumtion 
pre^jwtfid in the films trips. g 



^^^^^^^ 
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liable 74 

Reviewers' Agreeii»ent vvilh ll»e Stutvi-HMit . 'Mnftmnat ion 
Presented is Accurate** 



, ^ Niunber Responding 

Strongly St ronpj y 

Fi Imstrip Tit le Ajjree Agree Disagree Oisngree 



Career Interests ^ 5 3 0 0 

Work Activities 6 4 0 0 

Work Situations - 4 4 0 0 

What are Aptitudes 2 4 1 0 

Career Decision~MakiT\g 8 0 ^ 0 ^ 0 

Career Planning and Decision- 6 0 0 0 
Making: Part I 

Career Planning and Decision-/ 5 1 0 0 

Making: Part. II , ' 

Career Goals 6 - 10 0 

Career Progress , 3 3 .0^ 0 



Findings suggest that the anformat^pn presented in the filmstrips 

' ' i * ! ' . ^ ■ * ^ . . . 

are accurate. One reviewer disagreed with the accuracy of irifoniiation 

presented ifi' ''What are Aptitudes" because of a conflicfting in-struction 

in tt\e films trip compared with the textbook. \ 

•7^ Is the ^in^tmation presented current ? ' * . 

Table 75 presents reviewers* opinions regarding currentness ,of 
information presented in the filmstrips- 





Table 


75 






Rovicwors' ApreoTnont with tho 


St at (Miu^nt 


. " Infonn.-it 


ion 




Present eil i s. ('ui;i-enl ' 
















— 

1' i Imst rip Ti t I o 


Oil oii)^ Ji y 


Nuiliber 

Aj,) roe 


-c:: — 

Rcs])oiidinR 
l) i sag roe 


St Tioii}', J Y 
Di saj^ ree 


Career Jnterests 


5 


3 


0 


0 > 


Work Activities 


* 5 


5 


0 


' 0 


Work Situations 




4 


0 


0 


What are Aptitudes 


3 


4 


0 


• 0 


Career Decision-Making 


8 


X 

6 




0 


, Career Planning and Decisi^on 
Making: Part I 


4 


2 




0 


Career Planning and Decision 
Making: Part II 


4 


1 r 


0 


0 

u 


Career Goals 


5 • 


2 


0 


0 


Career Progress 


0 


4 


0 


0 



/ 



Findi^ngs suggest that information presented is current. All 
reviewers agreed on the currentness of all iiine filmstrips. 
8- Does the filmstrip motivate student discussion and/or p artic ipation 
Xn follow-up activities? 
, , Table 76 presents reviewers' opinions regarding the filmstrips' 
ability to motivate student discussion and/or participation in follow-up 
activities. 
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Table 76 

Reviewers* Agreement with Ihc StateiiiCTn, "The 1 ilini>tri|) Motivated 
Student Discussion and/or I'articipalion in l-olJow^lJ[) Activities" 













Filmstrip Tit le' 


St ronj^ 1 y 
Agree 


Numl)er 
Agree 


Responding 
Pi saRroo 


St l ong 1 y 
Pi sngree 


\ Career Interests 

> 




2 


1 


0 


Work Activities 


2 


3 


2 


0 


WorKr Situaticms 


1 


2 


1 


0 " 


What are Aptitudes 


2 


' 1 


0 


0 


Career Decision-Making 


3 


4 




0 


Career Planning and Decision- 
Making: Part T 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Career Planning and Decision- 
Making: Part II ^ 


.2 ^ 




0 


0 


Career Goals 


3 


1 


1 


0 


Career Progress 


0 


4 


0 , 


0 



Findings suggest that the filmstrips mot e student discussion 
and/oVparticipation in fol low-up Inactivities , No specific reasorysxjvere 

^ ' : ■ - 1 ^\ 

given by the re))iewers who represent the five disagreements with the 
motivational ability .of the filmstrips. n 

9, Does. the filmstrip enhance the mater ial pr esented in the CPDM textbook ? 

Table presents reviewers* opinions regarding the filmstrips' 
enhancement of the material presented in the CPDM textbook. 
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Table 77 

Rovicwers' Agreement with the Statoiiient. "The I-ilmstrip liihniu.^s 
the Mntorinl I^rt^s^rit od in the I'axthook" 



/ Number Responding 

StroVigK' Stronglv 
r-ilinstrip Title Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



C(ireer fnforests ' 3 



3 1 0 



Work Activities " . - '/ 5 3 q ^ 

Work Situatipns 5 2 0 0 

What are Aptitudes 5 10 0 

Career Decision-Making 5 1 o 0 

Career Planning and Decision- 2 3 0 0 
Making: Part I j 

Career Planning and Decision- 1 / ^ 0 0 

Making: Part II ' ( 

Career Goals ^ 4 1 * Q o 

Career Progress 2 2 0 o 



Findings suggest the filmstrips enhance the material presented in 
the textbook. One reviewer did not agree that "Career Interests" enhanced 
the textbook material, but no specific reason was given. 
1^- Is the filmstrip acceptable in terms of picture and sound quality 

and length ? ^ 

Table 78 presents reviewers' opinions regarding the picture quality, 
sound quality, and length of flip filmstHps. , 
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Tabic 78 

Roviowors' Opinions Regar^lifig .the Accept ab 1 1 i ly (Ac) Unacccj)! ab i 1 1 1 >' (IJnac) 
of Picture Qualitiy, Sound Qailily, and Length of the 1- ilinb tripb 



Number Rcspondinj^ 

Picture Quality SoiiTuI Qua! it)' hcMiptli 

Filmstrip Title) Ac Unac Ac Unac Ac Unnc ^ 

Career Interests 8 0 8 0 7 1 

Work Activities ^ 8 0 7 1 7 1 ~ 

Work Situations 8 0 8 0 8 0 

\Vhat are Aptitudes 7^ 0 7 0 ' 7 0 

Career Decision-Making 7 0 7 0 7 0 

Career Planning and Decision- 6 0 6 0 6 0 
Making: ^art I ^ 

Careej Planning and^ Decision- 4 0 4 0 4 0 
Making^ Part II ^ 

Career Goals ; 7 (J^ 7 0 6 0 

(Career Progress 6 0 5 1 6 0 



Findings suggest the picture quality of the filmstrips is acceptable. 
All reviewers rated the picture quality acceptable. 

The findings also suggest the sound quality of the ''Work Activities" 
as unacceptable because the tape was garbled and the frame advance was 
impaired. One reviewer rated "Career Progress" unacceptable in sound 

quality, but no i^tionale was provided, 

■ f 

The findings suj^port the acceptability of filmstrip length. One 
reviewer found the length of "Career Interests" unacceptabt.e^buj: fth«— 
reason staty&d was "no minorities and no handicapped." A reviewer found 
*'Work Activities" unacceptable in length, but provided no rationale. 



11. A r e I) i as e s/ s t (3 r CO I y pe s ovitleiU in ihc f'i Imsl 

THhlo 79 presents the hi asos/st ort^ot y]>cs that rev i^owois . thM oc( (mI in 
the fllmstrips. ^ 

Table 79 

Biases Detected in the Career Flanninj^ and Decision-Makinp 

Course Filmstrips 



Filinstrip Title 



Ty]ie of Bias/Stereotype Detected 
No. ' Social 
Responding Sex Occ. Ethnic Class Ape Other 



Career Interests 

Work Activities 

Wo r k Sit ua t i ons 

V^__^What are Aptil^jjdes 

Career Decision-Making 

Cci.reer Planning and 
Decision-rMftking: Part I 

clreer Planning and 
ofeision-Making: Part II 

Career Goals 

Career Progress 



8 
10 

8 



8 
6 



7 
6' 



0 
3 
1 

3 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 



1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 



2 
1 
] 

4 

0 
0 

0 

4 
1 



1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 



3 
0 

1 

0 

0 

1 



3 
0 



1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 

0 
0 



Table 79 shows that of the eight individuals reviewing "Career 
Interests," one detected occupational biases, two detected ethnic stereotype^, 
one detected social class bias, three detected age bias, and one detected 
^ Mats toward urban populations, In explaining the biases detected, 
instriictors commented that: 



1 1^2 



I 



• IK) Blacks woi'c clepi ctinl 

• college students woi e port rawul as hoinj^. ^i>h*s 18 .^2 
in range 

• nontraditlonal students need to be depicted 

• bias is evident toward middle class 

• some sex stereotyping is present in occupations 
portrayed 

Of the ten indivfan&ls reviewing "Work Activities/' three detected 



t 

sex bias, one detected ethnic bias, and one detected handicap bias. In 
explaining the biases detected, instructors coimnented that: ' 
; •females were depicted in traditional roles ? ^ 

# mostly white males were depicted in executive })ositions 

# the majority of occu])ations pictured males 

# handicapped wero not shown 

Of the eight individuals reviewing "Work Situations one detected 
sex bias, one detected occupational stereotyj^e^;, one detected ethnic bias, 
and one detected age bias. In explaining the biases detected instructors 
y comnfented that : 

# ^tradit ional male and female occupations were portrayed 

# only one nonwhite worker was portrayed 

# no elderly were depicted 

# few women were talking about jobs 

Of the seven individuals reviewing "What are Aptitudes?," three 
detected sex bias, one ""detected occupational stereotyping > four detected 
; ethnic bias, and one detected bias toward urban populations. In explaining 
the biases detected, instructors commented that: ^ 

/ ■ . ■ ■ 



• only one Black was dopictoci 

i 

• penions fruiu rural aiul' small (dwiis wouhi not lelati* to thr 
urban settings portrayed 

• many examples of aptitudes were male 

• women for the most part, were portrayed in st oreot>7>i cn 1 
occupat i ons 

Of the eight individuals reviewing ''Career Decision-Making/' one 
detected bias against the handicapped explaining that no handicapped were 
present ii the films trip. 

Of the six 'indivi^duals reviewing ^'Career Planning and Deci sion-^Making : 
Part I," one detected social class bias and one detecte<i.age bias. 
Instructors provided no explanation of the biases they thought were present 
in the filmstrip. 

Of the six individuals reviewing "Career Planning and Decision-Making: 

s 

Part II/' o/ie detected social class biffs and one detected age bias. Ij\ ) 
explaining the biases detected, instructors commented that: 

• two year courses should also be covered, ^ 

• possibilities of changing from technical school to 
university ^ and vice versa should be covered^ 

• middle class bias exis^ 

^ the filmstrip assumes jstudents have not worked and are just^ 
out of high school / 

Of the seven individuals reviewing "Career Goals," one detected sex 

bias, four detected ethnic bias, one detected social class bias, and 

three detected age bias. In explaining the biases detected, ihstructors ' - 

V . ! , ^ ■ 

conqtiented that: 

• t)iere were no Blacks in the filmstrip 



• no V>ld6i" students depicted A 

• hinscH townrd whites, middlr cIms^^^,- ;mu1 vout h uovo 
evident 

Of the six individuals reviewing ^'Career Progress/' one detected 
ethnic bias and one detected social class bias. In explaininfj the biases 
detected, instructors commented tliat : ^ 

• no Blocks or other minorities were depicted 

• ^rrtddle class bias was evident 

Table 79 findings indicate some sex, ethnic, and age binses were 
detected in several filmstrips. Li tt] ef if any , occupational, social 
class, or other types of biases were detected in any of the filmstrips. ^ 
1 2 . What are the perceived str engths and weaknesses of the filmstrj^p? 

Reviewers identified a number of strengths and weaknesses for each 
films.trip. Their conm^ents are sujmnari^ed in Table 80 Qn the following 
page for each filmstrip reviewed. 

1 3 . What improvements in the filmst rips are recommended ? 

-. ' • 

The most common recommendations by reviewers was to include moi^e 

minorities, handicapped, ielderly, and women in the filmstrips and to 

portray the sexes in nontraditional occupations. 
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Strengths ii^il Wonknc55C5 of Career PlunninK am! Dec 1 sion-MnKlng 

owe vn 



FHinst lip Title 



Cnrccr Interests 



Work Activities 



7 



Work Situations 



What Are Aptitudes? 



Career Decision-Kfakjing 



St rrnjjt 



Wt'iikiir-, srs 



• combininc* interests to relate 
to career Jind use of ioisura 
activities as moans of con 

f i nninp interests 

• t i i^ns t o seek out new 
cxpeiicncrs as means of 
conf i rmi nj; interests 

• Interests shown since childhood 

• social orientation 
P totjjl content 

• presentation of concepts and 
informat ion 

• not biased to occupations re- 
quiring advanced ethn at ion and 
training 

• elcrly depicted 

• both sexes depicted a.s actors 
and narrators 

• variety of occupations shovni 

• graphics of e^ich typo of 
activity 

• Blacks and /females well 
rcjprcs,entcd . , 

• plot 

• related wcU to life experience 

• social orientation 
•picture and sound quality 

• total content 



• male nor rat oi' and actors 

• title not appropriate 

• n\)c t eroot yp I n j» 



difficult to discriminate 
between activities and 
situat ions 

repetitions and obvious 
at t I mes 

hesitancy by narrator in 
speaking at the beginniiig 



real ity of ne^d 
student desires 
world of work 
variety of work 



to 
to 



adapt 

demands of 



distinction between activities 
and situations 

deals more with adaptive skills 
fnd behaviors » not work 
situations 

hard to follow all types of 
work sit(Dl|ti.ons 



situati ons 



• portrayal of purpose 

• age groups varied 

• examples of school activities 
and every day life 

• specificity 

• took mystique out of aptitude 
testing and showed relation- 
ship to Worker Trait Groups 

• stage production as example 
of different aptitudes 

• minorities, WQll repteseyited 
p introduction to program 

p prompted lively discussioii 

• picture quality and sound 

• social orientation 

• realistic information and 
content 

• reality of need for flexi- 
bility in careers and 
possibility of having to sell 
self after graduation - 

• nontraditlonal occupations 
shown 



^xerpt from text too small to 
read ' 

narration a little too fast 
character playing tennis pro 
held racquet Incorrectly 
Elizabeth (main character) 
never spoke 
male narrator only 



^ voice of dl^orly man not 

appropriate 
• narrator and music boring 
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IMlmstrlp Tit to 



Making: Pnrl 1 



Career PJoiminR aiul Decision- 
Milking: Part II 



Career Gonlr> 



r 



Career Pro gr ess 



St roufit hs 



• C'^n^t''^^ romp I onifMit *. nml 
suiniiKn i rc*\ t rxt 

• clear )uirpo3e 

• nh-Mcncc of sex anil el!wno 
bias 

• students could identify with 

subject and dcu islon iiuikun; 
process 

• t oc)in u {I I i|iwi 1 1 1 y 

• m) noi 1 1 ) dcp i ot (»d 

• good o\'V 1 V i rw o f st t^j>». t o 
he I akcn 



• picture? l|uul i ty 

• 1 ei^gt !»' 

• to tlic point 



• motivates one to think of 
long range goals 

• motivates stinlent to com 

j> 1 et 0 t ox t book ass i f,nmcnt s 

• pi*sentation of concejits 
and infonuat ion 

• socin 1 ori cntat ion 

• picture and sound quality 

• total content 

• absence of sex and role 
5tereotyj>ing 

• help for women in seeing^ 
possibility of career and 
home 

• use of spare and jiart time 
work for confinning career 
goals 

• minorities and handicapped 
depicted 

• introductory music 

• emphasis on early planning 

• use of class Assignments 
to develop strehgtJis and 
Abilities .V 

• ilfiportnncc of making 

'■ ■chqlt'es. . v - • ■ ^ . ■ - . . . ^ ■ 

• carcccr development as aroa of 
growth fJl^ng opportunity to^ 
change and develop on day-to^i^ 
day basis ^* 

• content 

• format 

• frame of minority and white 
Student «^t beginning 



WcnKn(vs<» 



• rinpti.'i '» i •> on r tmipiM t'lu i r *, mid 
c redcnt lal s 

• title confu'Wnf; w i t Ii film 
St l ip which fol lows 

• no older students 

• iniddl r c hiss l>i n'* 

• inn If iia]*rator 

• soiiU' o i vol .ibii 1 a I ) 111 I no! 
Ix* iiiuU* 1 ^ t ooJ 

• mlj^lit he dinwolt fcM st>MH* 
t o f u .1 1 ow 

• small writing on slips of 
paj)cr ♦ 

« title confusing with previous 
fi 1ms t rip 

• male narratoi 

• iissnmption that women must 
value a husband and f«mi ly 

• no minorities 

• all 18-19 year old r^tudents 

• male narrator and actors 



• dress of student actor 
reporting for interview 

• balance of minorities-whites 

• i«^l<? narrator and actoris' 

• 5evctal frnnjio^ slightly out 
of focus 
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nisciission nnd Cone 1 nsioTT^ 

This section will provide a discussion of the res\ilts de'scribed in the 
previous section and the conclusions based on these results. Discussion 
and conclusions are organized accordins to the formative and summative 
phases of the eval\iation. 

Formative Evaluation 

Formative evaluation results providott the CPDM course devefopers with 
information on which to base revisions for course improvement. Formative 
information was provided by both students and instructors of the CPDM 
course . 

Before field test results could be interpreted, it was necessary to 
determine if the course was taught as intended and to what extent studeni;3 
'participated. Process monitoring in the Instructor's Guide revealed that, 
for the most part, instructors taught the course according to the prescribed 
methods. Several instructors supplemented course activities with exercises 
such as guest speakers, reports, and interest and aptitude surveys. However, 
otly one instructor gave evidence of markedly deviatijig from course 
procedure^, and the class involved was dropped from the evaluation study. 

Monitoring of the studenJ. text revealed 'five of the :^ifteefi field 
test clA;?ses 'did not complete Unit V prior to the end of the school term 

-4..- " ' 

and six classes did not crfrhplete Unit VI . This information, plus student - 
and instructor evaluation comments relating to time limitations experienced 
during 'the course, suggests a need for review and revision of time manage- 
ment . . * ' 



Althougli the course was clesigiied for college froshnion in academic 
piH^j^rarns, So perc^ent of the stu(!e!it s (Mirol 1 iiij'. in ihr ronrsc^ w'rrr \'rr'\}\c\]\ru ^ 
33 percent were sophoniorcs , and the rcmulninji: 11 percent wore juniors or 
seniors. Most of the field tests students (86 percent) were enrolled in 
academic projirams . 

I;i ght y-Mi ine percent of the stiulent s read at least half the text and 
67 percent read at least three-f oiirtlis . Ninety-four percent of the 
students completed at least half of the text activities and 7S percent 
completed three- foijrtlY5; or more. In light of the fact tliat a nuniher 
classes were unable to fini?j|i tlie course during the school term, it is 
felt that these percentages reflect an acceptable level of student 
parti ci pat ion . 

Regarding class involvement, 98 percent of the students indicated 
they usually came to class, 85 percent usually participated in class 
discussions, and 97 percent usually completed homework assignments. 
These percentages indicate a high level of student involvement in the course. 

It was concluded from the process monitoring that the course was 
implemented as intended. 

In interpreting instructor coimiients and responses, it was helpful 
for developers to know the background and expectations of the field test 
instructors. The majority of instructors had formal backgrounds in 
counseling and guidance fields and previous experience teaching a caieer 
development course. Most instructors identified themselves most closely 
with the career development theories of Super and Holland (prior to* the 
course) and defined career development as an ongoing, lifetime process. 
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Although one instructor's tjescri pt. ion of course expectations soomorl 
too Rlohnl to he rc.-ilisfu-: "to define nnd r4<(inc (hci, .sense ot .Inectiun 
in their future life,'" the other expectancies exprcsseil hy instructors 
seemed realistic and appropriate for the course. 

■v Anticipated inst i t ut iomi 1 benefits^ most often expressed were inrvcMsed 
student satisfaction, less attrition, and inVreased direction in career 
planning. ^ . - 

All but one instructor indicated they\vcre instrumental in getting 
the course impleinente.? at thoiX institution and all but one indicated 
motivation^ to teach the course. "~ 

It was concluded from these findings that-field test instructors 
were qualified and mot i vat ed to teach the course and held, realistic 
expectations for course outcomes. , 

As an. indication of course content validity, instructors were ask^d V 

on the pretest, what content they thought should be included in a freshman 

career development course. -Eighty percent indicated knowledge of self, ^ 

67 percent indicated knowledge of the world of Wrk, 40 percent indicated 

<i- ' ■ ■ » 

a decision-mking process, and 20' percent indicated generation of 

alternatives. All of these domains are included in the CPDM course 

These findings provide support for the content validity of the course. 

'^^"^^ive evaluations were conducted on each ,of the course components 
to identify areas needing revision. These components are the CPDM 
Instructor's Guide, College Major-Occupation Index, CPDM filmstrips, 
CPDM student text, and the AEL Career Information System. ^ 

In^tyuctor's ^Guide * In evaluating the CPDM Instructor's Guide, 
the majoritj^of the field test instructors indicated: 

.-.■v.,' ■ . .-. 164 
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• equipment ' and materials needc*(l for activities arc 
appropTiatp and available 

• planning and preparation uctivilics arc adeciuatc 
for teaching material 

• format an<l ^ppe^arancQ of tht Cnide arc acceptable 

• filifistrip discussion questions are acceptable 

• suggested activities and^lass <nanagement techniciues 
are acceptable , . . 

• ^m^ijor competencies for each unit are j^cceptable 

• orientation to course^ mrfterials is acceptable 

• length of activities i s ^acceptable ^ 
Although--the majority of it^^'uctors indicated the Guide is effective 

in its field test form, some instructors identified areas which could be 
improved. Suggested improvements Included better organiz;ition, more 
effective time management, and guid(^lirtes for filmstrip discussions. 

It is -concluded from the field test results. that the CPDM Insthictor.'s 
Guide is effective in its present form; however, revisions in organization, 
time management, and filmstrip discussion guidelines would increase the 

effectiveness &f the Guide- 

i . ' ' / . 

College Major-O cc upation Index , Instructors reviewing the Index 



indited that . approximately 90^students' used the Col lege^ Majt)r-Occupa^ j|n> 
Index.^ All field test instructors 'reviewing -the Index found it^adequate^^ 



in; 



representation of the relationship between tollege 
education and occupations 



• directi*6fis for use 

• format 

• overall appeafranCH, 



\ 
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• potential usefulness of contotil 

instructors. m^f;o found the following ..sivts of st.ulrnt usr of the 
Ind6x effective: 

• Student urulerstanding of content 

• student ability to follow direct ions presented, in the 
student text for usiny the Index \ 



• exposure to the Ind^x promoting further student cSVeer 
planning behavior ' 

• student ability to locate desired i nforiiuit ion in their 
college catalo^j from nurjors and occupations listed in 
the Index 

• helping students mo vq toward more-specific career 
goals/plans 



One instructor disagreed with the effec^epess of the Index in the 
. third and fifth area listed.-- However, the ratfonales provided supported, 
rather than contrindicated, effec tiveness"^ in. these areas . 

Instructors indicated students encountered no problejns in using the 
Index. The Only recommendation given was to h^ve more Indexes available 
* ' fox 'Student use.. ' ' 

V '• • ■ * - ^ - ' ^ 

With the exception of one community college instructor, all instructors 
indicated the majors listed in th^ Index are representative of the majors 
crffered in. their institutions. This finding adds support to the content 
validity of the Index. .In addition, all instructors give support to the^ 
validity of.^the relationships between the occupations and majors defined 

,,in the Index^^ Instructors also indicated the Index is an appropriafe 
product to help students establish the' relationship between majors and 

h pccupatiotis/ f . 



r 



\ 



Instructors considered all of the prescribed uses of the In^ex 



■^*:ff^*^K-?"^ .identified a number pf unapt icipatea uses. Thause include: 

. ■■■ ■ •■ ^ X tee " ■■ 
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# use in ^neral career resource center 

# Ui>c durin)^ iiKlividuijl coinu^clinj; srs'.ions 

# use as a suppleirient witli an institution's own gi^dc 
for college majors 

\ ^ " 

Potchvtial uses instructors generatod in addition to the prescribed 
uses ipclude : 

# use as the basis for developing in-house 
bibliographies on particular career fields 



use in the development of curriculuFii guides 
listing appropriate career options for 
parti cy la r majors 



# use in workshops for academic advisory 

Instructors provided no recommendations for improving the Index. 
It is concluded that the Col 1 ege Maj or ~Occu pa t ion Inde x is effective in 
its field test fo^m based on the evaluation questions asked and the field 
test results obtained, -j 

Filmstrips > Formative evaluation was collected on nine CPDM course 
filmefrips during the field test, .The resulVs^ ind^Tcatc that: 

# all filmstrips have a clear purpose ' ^ 



•all filmstrips have titles which accurately represent 

^ount of extraneous . 



content I 



# all filmstrips have^^iuimal ^ount of extranic 
material ^ ' / 

\«uall filmstrips contain, concepts whid\ are approfJ^tate 
" X^for a college student audience ^ 

• all filmstrips portray concepts appropriate for a ^ 
college student audience 

# all filmstrips prfesent accurate i4\fofjnation ( 

• all filmstrips present current infoifmation 
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• oil filmstrips motivate ^tiulcnt tl i sciiss i oii .uul/oi 
part i r i pa t ioii in fol low-np activities 

^ #011 filmstrip,^ onhaoco the ma|:crial presented in the 
textbook ^ 

• all filmstrips are acceptable in picture tpialityy 
sound quality, and lcnp,th 

• some types of bias/stereotyping.^ are evulent in thc\ 
filmstrips ^ ^ ^ 

The biases detected inost often in filmstrips were: 

• age bias in ''Career Interests'' detected by three 
of eight reviewers 

^ sex bias in ^UVork Activities" detected by three of 
ten reviewers 

• sex and ethnic bias in "What are Aptitudes," the 
former detected by three, arW the latter, by^ four 
of seven reviewers / 

f • ethnic and age bias in "Career Goals," the former 
detected/ by four, and the lattej:^ by threevof the 
seven reviewers \ 

The in^dence of bias in these four filmstrips suggests review and 
revisions should be considered. ^ 

Field test res«4^M5'Bls6 revealed strengths and weaknesses cff each 

fllmstrip. This- information (refer to Table 80) will be heljDfiil for 

developers in making final filmstrip revisions. In recommending improvements, 

revieWfers focused on the biases detected. " ^ 

s 

The field test results on the CPK4 filmstrips indicate that the nine 
filmstrips. are effective for use with the course with the exception of biases 
present in "Career Interests, "^"Work Activities," "WhAt are Aptitudes?," and 
/•Career Goals." These four filmstrips should be reviewed for revisions. 
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^ . . . 

provided format ivc i iH'o nna t i on regard ui>;. m1 i H'l en I t H;s (Muount <M'cd in eom 

pletinji text exercises and suniniative infcjrinat ion reg/irdinf; obiectivcs 

/■ 

achievement. ♦ 

In reviewing tlio random sam)>lo of student textbooks rollectod from 
each field test class, it was evident that some exerc/ses were not 
^ assigned by instructors and some which were assigned were completed on 

photocopied forms ratlicr than written into the textbooks. Therefore, the 
percent of students completing some of'the exercises designated as eriteria 
for objective achievement may be lower than actual performance. For the 
j purpose of .revisions, those ol?>ecti^es which less than 60 percent of the 

target population were able' to ficliieve were examined. In several instances, 
it was determined that more. explanation in the Instructor's Guide was needed 
to assist instructors in explaining directions or emphasizing concepts. 
In other cases, bettei> organization of matei^al in the student text and 
clarification of content and procedures we^e deemed as appropriate revisions, 
Tlje cplb^s Which fi^fd test instructors Wovided in their Guides were 
helpful in determining revision alternatives. 

Career Information System , To complete a | number of the course 
activities, students had to use career infortfiation resources. In order to^ 
determine what t^es of resources were used most often,- particularly AKL 
Career Infomiation System materials, students were asked how often the^ i|Bed 
'Sp^rcific reso^^rces. Results reveal that the Worker Trait Group Guide, 
Dictionary of ^Occupational Titles , and Occupational Outlook Handbook y^/re 
used most of ten. ^ The Keysort Dfeck, Worker Trait Group File Content Notebook, 
and Alphabetical Index to Occupations were used least. The percentage 6f 
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Students usSnR the Technical Mn jor-Occuptil i on Index is smnl 1 Imh-mmso this 
hulox w.r. only .iv;i i I.il>l o .it i ir. ( i t ut ion;, whii.li h.ivi- (wo \ cm p i o i ains . 

The high percentage' p f s-^dcnts not u^inj; the keysort deck is 
surprislnR in light of the popul.'irirv of the dock at workshops ,ind ( r.i i u i 
sessit)ns. One i)ossihle exj)! mint ion for pen out iu>V(M- irsiiij-. t lu> dink is 



sttidents not being inst 



lu- tod in the iiiCcli;in i c s of usiing ihc deck 



In addition to the component evnlufitions just discussed, formative 
information wns» col lectcd on the course as a whole, iielpful ami uiiholiiful 
usi)ects and stt-engths and weaknesses of the course perceived hy students 
and instructors piT^ided valuable information to consider in maki 
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revision decisions 

r 



In listing heli)ful aspects of the course, students provided evidence 
of recognition of their own growth during the course (see Appendix S) . 
Most indicated helpful aspects in terms of some personal impact; i.e., 

it helped me..., showed me..., allowed me..., provided me It appears \ 

that students recognize the course imjjtact on themselves, 
i . The unhelpful aspects of the cot|rse which were identified revealed 
not only the common problems of time constraints and mechanics of chart 
completion, but also the varied characteristics of the target group in 
terms of motivation and ability: some students thought the course' was too 
hard and some thought it was too easy; some thought the text was. difficij^ 
to understand and some thought it wa^s^o juvenile; some indicated they jl^ ad 
already d^ided on . a career and some indicated they still hadn't been 
able to ^cide on one. 

In describing what they liked best about the course, most students # 
again spoke in t«rms of personal "impact . However, in describing what ' 
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was tlislikoil mu)S( , the niajtirity oi stiulnits rxpiv^ssoil '*|)(Hirir rompoiuMit s ; 

i.e., filling uut ihc chajt, or thoy expressed nujipersonal generalities, 

i.e., course tended to be gcnerxi^and boring. 

Students described w!i»it happened to tliem as a result of being in the 

course and again providetl evidence of grovvth i*rcogn i ( i ofi : 

I did decide to go to school, if only for one year. H 
fi J had not taken the course, I would have tried to f\nd 
any old job, 

I 

I am bet ter able tt) understand and make deci sions . 

/ 

I know basically what I want. 1 was uncertain about 
what I could got from aollcge, now I realize how 
important education really is for mo. 

I became more aware of myaclf, and I learned many 
things concerning tlie womd of work that I did not 
know before- j 

I made the decision to pursue a career, an option 
^ I had avoided because of an inability to imagine what ^ 
careers were available. 

1 have a fuller awareness of my career goal and how 
to reach it now. 

I have confirmed my choice of major and decided to 
declare my iixajor*. 

1 learned what is available in the world of work and 
that Pm not necessarily tied to any decisions I have 
to make. Therefore, I want to become^ a social worker 
(but I might cha^nge my mind). 

I gained a great deal of knowledge and was finally 
capable of putting together my intere.sts, goals, and 
aptitudes into a constructive career goal and outline. 

Student evaluative comments indicated three primary areas yhich Could 

be improved through revisions: time sAanagelnent, mechanics of chiirt 

completion in the workbook, and clarity of instructions for completing 

exercises. Also, since students seem to get bogged down in completing 
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all the self ox]> lorat io!i nctivitirs \\\ Dint II, rrvisioiis wliuli wonk^-TuMp 
stiulonts soo how the net ivi ties lit intc^ {he \o\:\\ rom si- i vMiiunN/o rk would h 
helpful. ^ 

Instructors also provided formative information on the course as a 
whole. The most common |>i'ohlems instructors encountered tenchinv^ the 
CPDM course were completing material in the time available and monitoring 
student performance . 

> 

Instructors perceived the strenjjtl^s of the course in th^ design and 
model of a systematic and comprehensive approach to career development 
cvirriculum. They felt that sophomores as wel^^as freshmen would benefit' 
most from the course and particularly students who were open and willing to 
invest the time and Vnergy necessary. 

Other than in some of the filmstrips, instructors did not detect ahy 
biases in course materials. ^ 

! " 

How would instructors teach the course differently? The most common 
responses were improv^ng^time and class management and tailoring the course 

1 

in minor ways to accommodaite instructor preferences. 

In summary, the formapve evaluation produced infomiation on which 
developers could base revisions of the CPDM course. The primary tevisions 
indicated are: ♦ 

• jfeynoval of biases in filmstrips 

# improvement of time management 



• Jimprovement of classroom management, including student 
^Valuation * ^ ^ ^ 

# streamlining of mechanics for chart completion in the 
student text 



# increase clarity of inst/ructions for student activities 
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Both students ami i ns i rue t ors iurinshoil i n f t> nn.i t i on suppo rt i ui^, t ho 

adequacy and eri'ect i venesb of the com])oncnl.s oi ihc c;ri)M course. The suniiiialivu 

evaluation seetion will present a discussion of the overall e f foot i veness of 
the course. 

Sumnial Ive livaluat ion 

The .sumniat ive evaluation was conducted to assess the overall 

/ 

/ 

effect i veness of the prograjii. effectiveness wa^ viewed iu tcrins of both 

statistical and i)ractical significance of course outcomes (impact). 

t 

Prior to discussing differences betvween CPDM and noii-CPDM students, 
it is necessary to look at the comjiarabi 1 i t y of these two groups, ^ 
Hxperimental and control student classes- were similar in age, sex, i)revious 
work ex]:)ericnce, and willingness to enro| 1 in a career planning and decision- 
making course. 

Results of statistical analyses indicate that students completing the 
CPDM course made significantly greater gains in the following career 
development areas vyhen compared with non-CPDM students. 

• Progress in selecting a college major. 

• I^rogress toward selecting an occupation to pursue after 
col lege completion . 



• Knowledge about college majbrS. 

• Knowledge about the relationship between college 
majors and occupations. 

• Knowledge about occupations of interest. 

• Understanding of self in rel^ation to work. 

• Quality of decision-making process. 

• Rating the effectivness of one*s decision-making 
process . 
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• Ability to identify criteria for cvaluatinfz career 
information . 

I 

CPDM students did not make significantly greater j^ains than iion-CrM)M 
students in the areas of: 

• Rational Style of decision-making 

• Intuitive ^tyle of decision-making I 

• r)e]>endent style of deci sion iiiak ing ( ^ 

• Maki^ng and implementing the decision to attend college 

CPDM students made significant pre-post positive gains in Rational 55tylo 

and predictive gains in decreased Dependent Style of decision-making durihg 

the course. These significant gains and the evidence of higher CPDM gains 

as compared to non-CPDM gains, although not significant at^ the 05 level, djs 

suggest a positive iippact of the course on students^^*^at ional and^ Dependent 

/ 

dieci sion-^making style . 

Although CPDM students decreased their intuitive decisjion-making styles 
and non-CPDM students increased their styles, there were no significant 
changes duy-ng tho^term in Intuitive decision-making. This finding may 
partially be explained by the existence of inVuitive dimensions in the 
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CPDM cotirse. The decision-making process taught in the course consists of 
both Rational and Intuitive Style elements. 

Regarding the area of making and implementing, the decision to attend 
college, both CPDM and non-CPDM students ma^e significant gains during the 
term. It appears that experiencing college may increase student progress 
in this area. The findings did not support a significant impact by the 
CPDM course in student progress in adjusting to college. 
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In adclitjj^i to t lie statistical sij^n i cance ol course outcomes, 
I)ractical significance of outcomes was emphasized in determining overall 
course effectiveness. 

In this study, practical sipnificance refer to achievement of course 
unit objectivos and student and iiist luic t ()r evaluations of effectiveness. 

Ti^standard originally set for objectives achievement during the field' 
test was that 85 percent of, the t»arget population wOuld acliieve each 
objective. Several issues arose during the course wliicli make this level 
of achievement unrealistic for basing decisions on course effectiveness: 

1. ^ince criteria for meeting obj ectives were based only on 
textbook responses, thoscT classes who were not able to 

J complete Units V and VI wAxj not able to attempt com- 
pletion of objectives for those units, rhe- a||j|^evt^ment ^ 
level for Unites V and VI are not accurate indicators 
of student performanqe ba^d on the course experience. 

2. Because of time constraints, some instructors did not 
assign completion of every course activity. Again, 
the achievement level would appear lower for tlie 
related objectives. ^ 

3. Some instructors requested that students complete 
some activities on photocopied sheets of the textbook 

. so that these sheets could be collected for 

monitoring student performance. The achievement 
level for related objectives woul]|l therefore appear 
to be lower. 

/ 

Sincej^ percent (N=8) of t^he 14 classes on which objective achievement 
was determined completed all six units of the course during the term, the 
standard for the field test was revised to 60 percent of the target 
population completing each objective. 

Based oil the revised standard, 71 percient (N=34) of the 48 objectives 
were achieved at the level indicating effectiveness. The 14 objective^ not 
meeting the standard included all six objectives for Units V and VI 
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ns won as fi)ur objective's from Um i 1 III, three I idin Din ( M. ;,,ul one irom 

Unit V. A<; Ji sciisseil in the fonnativo evaMnaiioii scrti.Mi, t lioso objectives 

for which the standard was not attained were reviewed and recommendations 

iiuide for revisions. Table 58 on pajje 82 gives the percent of students meeting 

each ohieetive. The 71 percent of objectives met at the level ilefined hy 

the standard supports the practical significance of the CPDM course. 

. Another indication of practical significance is student evaluation of 

f 

their course experience. Ninety eight percent of the CPDM .stndent.^ felt 
that an important function of a college is providing experiences in career 
planning and decision-making. This finding adds support tq-the ^ 
appropriateness and need for a course such as CPDM as basic curriculum in 
col 1 ego . 

Students indicated the course helped them develop: 

• a greater understanding of themselves 

• a greater understanding of the world of work 

• a caree-Fsplan taking into consideration self and milieu 

• increased awareness of their career goal and its 
appropriateness for them 

Students found the planning and deciding process taught in the course 
to be personally useful and indicatecT the course helped them gain a greater 
sense ^bf control over their career. In addition to these self appraisals 
of course impact, students indicated they were not only pleased overall 
with the course, but would recommend the course 'to friends who wanted 

careeer dance . / ^' 

«■ 

These findings indicate that students find the CPDM course important, 
helpful, and useful, and that they recognize the impact of the course on 
their lives. *f ^ 
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Practical s i yjiii 1" i cancc is also support t^l h)' iiisliuctor outcomes aiul 
evaluations. An nnant i c ij>at"(^l 'course* outcome was tin* increase in (pi.ili(\' 
in instructor decision-making processes, criteria ^^^^^^^jjj^^'^^ CFRM decision- 
making process. Apparently, teaching the CPDM bourse influences the 
instructors' deci sion -maK i nj^ prf cesses, enfuuuin^: t tpia 1 i t y ol' the pi'oces^ 
Another ^unant ici]TnTh<;l^instructor outcome was the increase in the ntjbiber of 
instructors identifying most cjosely with the career development theory of 
Tiedeman, the framework on which the course is based. ^ 

Results from the instructor evaluations indicated the course is 
appropriate for college students. Instructors supported the effectiveness 
of the course indicating: 

• student s seemed i nt erest ed in t lie course 

• instructional strategies used in the course materials 
are effective in teaching the intended skills and 
knowledge 

• the course prompted career planniiig and decision- 
making behavior by students 

• major competencies are attainable from unit completion 

• course content is comprehensive in /^terms of the career ^ 
planning and decision-making process 

• activities are appropriate for teaching the course 
conoep^ - ' 

• langua^ and concepts presented in the course enable 
students to more effectively understand and discuss 
career concerns 

. Further evidence of practical significance of the course was provided 
by instructor identification of institutional benefits. Tl^se included: 

• providing intense guidance services 



• enabling students to become, more goal oriented 

0 
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• proyiOinfi i ii format i oh niul nuulaiu-c to stiulciKs not 
ronchod by comusol inj^ centers 

• providing increased use of career centers 

• promoting increased student snt i fact i on , and thusP 
retention at the college 

• providing information and guiilance for nonacndem i ca 1 1 y 
(technical) oriented students 

In summarizing' their experiences with the course, instructors indicate 
that (1) the Instructor's Guide enables effective course instruction; 
(2) materials are free of bia^; and (3) overall, they are pleased with Uie 
course. They rate the CPDM ifurse as being better than other available < 
career development courses and indicate they woi.ld rl^trommend the tourse 
for helping students in their career development. '*« 

Summary 

. Fonnative evaluation results provided the developers with information 
on aspects of the CPDM course which are 'effective and area^ which may be 
Improved by revisions. The Instructor ' s^ Guide is effective ^Wt^field 
test form, but can be improved by, revisions in time and clasi management 
and provisions for student perfoni^ance evaluation. The course filmstrips 
can be improved by removing biases detected and improving dis(^ussion "guide- 
lines. The College-Major Occupation Index is effective In its field test 
form and results failed to provide evidence dT areas needing improvement. 
The student text is effective in its field test form but can be improved 
by "streamlining" the mechanics of chart completion and clarifying some 
instructions. 
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VUc vJcciMon critcM'ia i<.kMil i f i cd m Tabic 11, Pi^K*^*--'^ I c riu i n i iiy, 

effectiveness of the Career FManninj^ aiul Dec i sioii-Mak iji}^ course iiicliulcd 
h metn evaluation by an external reviewer in addition to ^^^ntistiral and 
practical s i f^ni f i cance demonst rat t^O. Ilie inela evaluatic^n sininnai*>^ can bo' 
found in Ai)j)'Gn(Jlix V. 

' - Although the CPDM course vyas developed for use by coUege under- 
classmen, .^"^ sina 1 1 , i).ercenta^e- of the field test students were jun iors and • 
seniors who also used the juaterials effectively. .There was not a 
sufficient number of juniors and senior^ part icipat i,ng to allow evaluation 
' of the course for upperclassmen . ^ 

^ ' The summativc evaluation results prov^ided evidence of objectives 

achievement^ pn^ogram impact, and u$^ility. The st^itistical and practical 
significance demonstrated in these area^ . indicJitc thjit the CPDM coirrse is- 
an effective career" development cuJ'ricul.uyi for freshmen and sophoiil^re 
collegd students, • . ' - ^ 
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APPrNDTX A 



Field Test Participation Letters Sent to Random Sample 
of Students at ETSU ■' 



J 



Control Sample Draft Letter 
Post -Test 

1;TSII/A1:l fieUl test 

IT!>U :>(iitionei\ to hv UM.*d 



Dear 

J 1 would like to request your helj) iu carryinji out aJ^search study 
to examine the iu»ed to offer fTSl) freshmen :i course on rnieer pinnnniji ;uul 
decision makinji_ The University is cooperiit i nj.'^ t 'u^ Appalqchin 

Iklucat i ona 1 Laboratory in the field testing of a course of' th i ,s nature. ^ 
The experimental design being used requires that a randomly selected 
^np^ of students be identified to serve as members of the control group. 
This group is not to take the course but is to ^rve as the basis for 
determining the effectiveness of the course. Data will be collected from 
sty<hHHs in the control group during the Spring Quarter in the same 
manner Hjs those students in the course. Information is to be gathered 
on the experimental and control groups at the beginning and the end of 
the Quarter. Members of the control group you have been identified for 
are being asked to contribute about two hours o^ time at the end of the ' 
Quarter for tne collection of this data. 



I would like to invite you to serve as a member of the control 
group. Please indicate your willingness to participate by filling out^ 
and reWrning the form below. If your response is positive, you will 
be contacted regarding the data collection schedule well in advance of 
the proposed time. 



If you have any questions, please contact (name) 
(phone number) ^ Thank you foV your cooperation. 



at 



Sincerely, 



(Signatui^e, President of University) 



c } 

( ) I am willing to participate in data, col lection at the 
end of Spring Quarter. 

( ) I am not willing to^participate . 

' Return this form to: 



name 
Hjddress 
phone nur|ib)|i 
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Con t ro 1 Siuiip 1 c Vri\ f t Le tier 
Protest /Post t est 
^HTSU/Klil. rioUl test of PS/CDM 
liTSlI stntionerv to he used 



Dear ^ 

T would like to request yoiir help in carrying out a research studv to 
^examine the need t offer I'TSII fr(*shinen a cour:^e on e.ireer ])lanninj^, aiul 
decision iiuiking, T|ie llniveisity is cooperat i n^», with tlie Ap]\ilachia 
Educational Laboratory in the field testing of a course of this nature. 
The experimental design being used requires that a randomly selected 
sample of students be identified to serve as iliembers of the control group. 
This;f group is not to Jake the course but is toXserve as tne basis for 
determining the effectiveness of the course. ImtH willl be collected from 
studejnts in the control group during the Spring Qiiarter in t)ie same 
manner as tbose students in the course. lnfonnat\on isM;p be gathered 
on tttj^ experimental and control groups at the begi\ining Tind the end of 
the Quarter. - Members of the control group you haveMjeen ideh-tified for 
are being asked to contribute about two hours of time at the beginning and 
at the end of the Quarter for the collection of this data. 

1 wou3d like to invite you to servc^ as a meml^er of the control 
group- Please indicate your willingness to participate by filling out 
and returning the form below. If your response is positive, you will be 
contacted regarding tbe data collection schedule well in advance of the 
proposed time. 

If you have any questions, please contact (n ame) 

at (j)hone number) . ^ Thank you for your cooperation. a 



^ Sincerely, • 



(vSignature, Presitlent ^of University) 



( ) I am willing to part icipate in both ;teS.*ting sessions.* 
(beginning and ej\d of Spring Quarter) 



( ) I am not willing to par^iotpata. 
Return this form to: 



name 

t address ^ , 
phone number 



Exi)erimental Sample Draft Letter ( 
rTSU/Ai;i. field tost ' 
171'Sll Stationer) to he \\'>vA 



Dear 

*■ 

You haVc been identified as a prospective member of a sanijile of 
|-ast Tennessee State University iirst yenr students to rt i c i |);it in 
the field testing of materials for a special ecill(*>'.e otnirsc^ in cmimmm 
plaiinlng and derision making. We would like to offer you th(; o^pptMt un i t }• 



to enroll in this experimental course 
Spring Quarter at the following time: 



It will be offered during the 
(day and time of cour se q^eet i ng) 



Your participation as a member of a randomly vsel ec^ed sam]ile will^ 
enable us to evaluate the effectiveness of this ]ii'0])Osed course befoi'e * 
establishing it as a regular offering. You will receive three quarter 
hours of elective credit foi^^taking the course. In addition, yovi will 
be able to beuefit from the course experience itself. 

The purpose is^o assist you in developing your skills in career 
plannin^J^^ locating ami evaluating infomiation, and career decision making 
You should develop a greater understanding of yourself and of the world o 
work as a basis for selecting a college major and other courses related 
to entering employment at the completion of college. 

ETSU is cooperating with the Appalachia Educational Laboratory in 
the field testing of this program. As part of the experimental design,- 
the course is being offered to only the fi^shmen selected in the sample. 
We hope that you will talce advantage of this opportunity for your own 
personal growth, as well as to assist us in developing an effective 
program. 

Please telephotie (name and telephone number) to discuss any 
questions you m^iy have and indicate your willingness to participate. We 
need to knpw whether or not you can participate as soon as possible in 
ojd^ to make arrangeffTPnts for the course. 



Sincerely, 



(Sigjiature, President of University) 



^ 

"is 
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APPHNDIX B 

Assessment of Career Decision-Making 
(Form B) 

( 



f 
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'.t u' i a 1 :'.» 'iMir i I V Niniilicf 



ARRl^f^SMKNT OF CARl^Kl^ 4)KCTST0N-MAKTNr: ^FOl^M lO 
ViiH'tMii. A- llnrriiii, I'h.U. 

Thli? queetlonnalre :lo designed to help college aludeiiLs aosciio Dicir dcp.rce of 
prof^ens toward makinp; and carrying o\it do(^ i nloni] arfeol.inF: Ihol]' cnvccr, Tl. Ii; n way 
of finding out whei'e a person in in hin or her career i)Jannlng^ and what a jx^rnon's 
prenent. at.tit.udcn, feelings, tuv^ds , (^r C(nic(U-n!'; aT'(^. Thi;i 1 n ft^^pia t 1 on will y<Hi 
det.ennine wluit. kiruii; (W hclj) yc)U may ncf^l in ycnu" (mit^mm' cxpl oial i < mi n\v\ mrorv^ 
planning ac|ivlllei>. 
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Since this is the piirpose, there are no right or wrong annwcrj? to tlie jitatcments 
Circle A (Agree), or D (Disagree) for eacli statement., depending on whether or not 
it applies to you; that ic, , tsometlijng you could or wouJd say about, yovu^nol f , 

( 

There are three separate partn t.o thin que^3 tlonnai re : I^art I has to do with 
your decision to go to coile/jje and how ,yo\i feel about being in college; Part 11 
deals with yo\ir decision or plans abo\it your major field of study in college; and 
Part III assesses your decision or plans about yovu' occupation. Treat each })ai't < 
separately; that is, don't worry about being consistent from one part to another, 
since each part assesses a different, det^ision-maklng task: college, major, and 
occupation . 

PART I DECI^5I0N-MAK1N0 TASK: COLLEGE 

This part has two sections. For Section A, \Ay Decision lj|f Go to College , think - 
back to before you Vame to college and how yo\i made your decision, as you remember 
it or think about it now. ^ 

A = Agree 

D = Disagree Section A My Decision to Go to College 

A D 1- I came, tp college because my parents expected^^me to, 

A D 2.1 decided to go to college when I realized that the careers 1 was 
Interested in required college degrees, 

A f D 3-1 made my decision to go to college- pretty much on the spiHr of the 
moment, without thinking imich* about it, 

A D h . Vty high school l^eachers kept encoiu-aging me to go to college. 

A # p .. 5» Before comirtg to college, J studied the college catalogues ca!refully, 

A 4* My* reasons for going to colleg^^^en*t very clear. 



fir 



A D 7-1 really didn't have much choice; if?oing to college was Just the 
thing to do in ray high school . T >■ 

A D 8. N(y friends vho vere going to college had a lot to do vith my decision 
■to go. • ' ^ . . 

' .. ^ . ^ t86 ■ » 



A T) Q. T Ifilkrd with tny fcul dnnro cbimnol or (or Irnrlu^rrr) in lii/xli .'U'liool nVxMil 

going to collefee- 
V 

A P 10. \^\r\i 1 a.-.'i/l.Ml t.» !- 1 I,- ni^y in^; , It 

wn:'. wliMt I wnntril to di>, 

A D IJ . 1 came to college becaune 1 feJt thni liaving a ci'illege degree was 
iiii])ortant in orde^ to be accepted. 

A D l.\ (i(M..l.ing g(.)od graden in high lU'ho^O wn:; iinpoi'l.nnl t^^ iiir IxrMur.t* it would 
incr<vi;;o n\v c^ti\\cci\ oC get t ing to g.o la^ i-ollcge. 



A 


D 


13- 






lli. 


A 


D 


A 


D 


■1:3. 




lec.iding lo go to c^ol h^gc, T vim* ted t.lic Cfunpu:; to l^ind out inoi'C 
about ^^t- 

A D K6. When 1 was high school, T can remember daydreajnlng abovvt liow great 
It vould be to be a college F^tudent. 

A D 17 ^ % decision to glJi^'^'i^^ col 1 epe wa^i ])retty nuich an intnitive of„e, noi, 
careful ly p] armed out\ 

A D 18. T ctune to college to please other peoi)le, not because I ref;L31y wanted to. 

A D 19. T chose my elect! veB in high school on the basis of what wotild help nte 
mo9t in college. 

A 1) ?D. Everyboc\v in niy f^unily went to college; 1 Just never questioned it. 
A D 21. I don't think I had a reason for going to college; I Just did It. 

Section B How I Feel AbQu-V4iedng in College 

For the rest of the questionnaire, all of t}ie statements are in the^present 
tense. Mark the statement Agree only if you feel this way right now . .You may have 
felt this way in the past, or yoi^ could conceivably feel this vny in the future, but 
if you aren't con^|ierned about this right now, or if this is not relevant to you right 
nov/ mark it Disagree. 



A 


D 


22. 


A 


D 


23. 


JV 


r 


2h. 


A 


D 




>'a 


r 


26. 


A 


r 


27. 


A 


D 

t 


28. 


A 


D 


29. 



A D 30. 'Y\\An college ueemn to ho mooting; niy exy>oo tatioii:; niid nerds prcM.y well 
A D 'VI. It-'r. Vuird to know liow to nci. nt. tliii-. ••.iMiool. 



A 1) 31' < 
A I) 3'i - 



A D 36, 



A 

•a 

n 

A 
A 
A 

A 
A 
A 
A 



D 37. 

D 38. 

D 39 . 

• D Ii0. 

D 1(1. 

D It?. 

D Ii3. 

D hh. 

D 



1 don't reel thut 1 reuiJy belonn, liej-e yet. 

I've been trying to get oome of my inntructors to change their com-ae 
reqntrcment.s nroxmd t.o fit. nv>' Indivldnnl tU'cdi; iictter^ 



I'm trying toV'^i othor r.indonts involved in llilng-,, instr-nd of ,]ni-.t 
s I t t. 1 ng around V 



D 3";)- My parents are giving me more rope to be 



ly ovn 



/ 



The encoiirajq;eTnent and support T'Vo Roti.en^hnn holpod me to try harder 
to do well . 

I've been getting a lot cxf positive feedback from my Inntructors. 

I'm leGs afraid to speak up In class when I don't tigree with the 
instructor. 



Most of the students here seem to have attitudes ofid values ^.llke mine. 
f<ty parents are treating me more like aojidult. 

Some of my instructors have hel{)ed me to get a more objective, picture 
of myself. / - ^ 



J've had to change in some ways in c(;rder to get alon"^ with people here 



Lion)?; 



ym learning to be more assertive to get what I want. 
I won^r^lf furbwr education is worthwhile for 



me . 



I'm pretty sal^isfied with the way things are working out^ fttl' me here. 



A 
A 
A 
* A 



D U6. 

D U9. 

D 50. 



PART II DECISION-WAKING TASK:, MAJOR 
Whaj^ I Want to Study 
I have a wide range of course Interests. 

I need to take a lot of different courses to see what I liHe. 

I like most of the teachers and students in ir^yr major. 

I'm pretty certain ertjout my choice of mjor. " 

It would* >^ake a ^ot to make me change my' mind about my major. 

\ 

A. 

■ ) 



>±8 



1 



ERLC; . 
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If T tfhoose *the vrr^ong ma,1or. It could slow mo down in Kcliinp; t 
col] ege , 

I^don't know* how to po about chooainR a major, 
yff . 5^\- There Just isn't anything ^Ise that . I'd rather major In- V, ^ 
pant ox}ier i on(M^s in r.cliool nlirnil d hol]^ mc d('M"1d(" on n mnjor. 



A 


D 




A 


11 




A 


D 


!33. 


A 






A 


P 


•}:■>- 


A 


1) 


%. 


A 


D 


31. 


A 


D 


58. 


A 


D 


59- 


A 


D 


60- 


A 


D 


6l. 


A 


I) 


62. 








A 


D 


63- 


A i 


D 


6lj . 


A 


D 


65- 


A 


D 


66. 


A 


D 


67. 


A 


D 


68. 


A 


D - 


69. 


A 


D 


70. 


A 


D 


71. 


A 


D 


72. 


A 


D 


/ 
73. 








A 


D 


Ih. 








A 


D 


.75. 



I enjoy telling people what I'm majorir^g in. 

decide on a major . * 



taken , 



/ .I* 

Nty ^maApir -gi^Ves me a sense of identity^ so that I'm beginning to know 

rays eJM^ better . ■ - , 

My jiiajor gives me a serfee^of purpoi^^uid direction. 

I can't decide which of two pr three possible majors to choose. 

r ■ \ i 

I know what major I want, but I don't know what I could do with it 
after I graduate. / ^ 

I vant to know wha* major I would be best at. 

I get pretty* wrapped up in discussion^ about things in my major. 



A D .75. Most of iav..friendp are edther in my major, or a closely re] 
O ' ^ ■ ' . ■ ■ 
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' A 


D \(x. 


A 


1) 77 - 


A 


D 78. 


A 


D 79. 


A 

\ 


D 80. 
1) 81 . 


N 




A 


T) fM. 


A 


D 8'i . 


A 


D 85. 


A 


D 86. 


A 


n n7 . 


A 


D 88. 


A 


D 89. 


. A 


D 90. 


^ A 




.>A 


i) .92. 


A 


D 93. 


V • 


/ 


A 

JT 


D 9^ . 


'a . 


D 96. 


A 


D 97. 


• 
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I wfts wi'ong about nty ma,-) or, but it ban Kelped ine to see what I don't 
vant. / 

1 neod to chooHO niy couttumi nuu'(* wiiw^ly I. twin I liavc^ in I.1m> past.. 

When people knov wliat your maj^ is, they ex3:)ecl.. you-Lo.,?\pt In a certain 
way. \^ 

1 need several elertiver; I. hat (vuiM. be in in,v nin,1rM'. 

I'm iooking foi-vard to pettinfa; to knov other ntudent.s in my ma>.^r. 

r 

I don't knov vhat minor to take vith my major. 

I .see some disadvantages to tlie major T am considering. 

I need to see an advisor in n\\' major to j:>lan Ihr^ rent of my prof2;ram. 

There are Just so many different kinds of courses I would likJ ^o take. 



There are a number o 




I've looked rfrto several 
looking for- 



s" vhicA I have decided against. 



progr^iB, but T don't kii^ what I'm really 



I. need" a)^ program tjiat is broELd an>i flexible. 

Since choosing a major, my personality seems to be changing - 

I really get involved in courses in my major. 

. 7^ 



PART III DECISION-MAKING TASK: pCCUPATIONS 

1 

Where I am Heading After College 

/ 



What.. I used to think I vanted to become doesnH seera practical anymore, 
tfVlmost fetny career seems appealing, to me. T 



I think 1*11 be happy vlth the career'^li^have chos.en . 

I wonder what kind^of^ob 1*11 be able ,to get in my field. 



i»0 



J 



■* 



A D 98. Nty attitudes and outlook are bccoraing more IJKo the people i know 
in n\Y fJeld. 

A n 00. 1 tkvm] t.o plan ahracl for t.lic riit.urc. 

A D 100. I vant a career that will give me the klmin of rowardn I need. 

A D 101. I'm trying to decide between two or three possible carecro . 

A D lOr. ' ^ty^ ]^lan!> for th(^ Hitnrr nrr too indefinite. 

A D 10.3. I'm pretty certain nbont thr orr\ipation 1 will (Mitrr. 

A D^30'^- The occupation 1 have chosen^ wlIX^ciTfect the kinds of . fi-iends I will 



have in the future. 



A 


D 


ICS. 


I' 


m tired of wailinK to begin work in my field. 

r 




A 


D 


106. 




wdnt to know what field of work I'm best suited for. 




A 


D 


107- 


Th 


\/tre are several careers which I hav^ alread^^'^ decided agains 




A 


D- 108.' 




don't know wliat T really wtuit out of life* 




A 


D 


109. 


"I 


ho]H^ 1 can find a ,1ob in m.y field afi.er 1 gradviate. 




A 


D 


110. 


I' 


m a lot happier now that my future .career Js clear to me . 




A 


D 


111. 


I 


won't let anything get in the way to ray reaching my goal. 




A 


D 


112. 


I 


don't have enough experience for a ,1ob in my field. . 




V 


D 

•A. 


113. 


1 


need information about occupations. 




A 


D nil. 


The. more I learn^about things in my field, the more involved 


I become . 


A 


D. 


^15. 


I 


need' to find out' vhat Jobs are available in iny field. 




A- 


D 


116. 


I' 


ve decided on the field I am going into. 




A 


D 


11 T- 


I' 


xn interested in toQ many fields. 




A 


D 


118. 


I' 

\ 


1 

ve become more realistic in ir^r thinking about possible " careers . 


A 


D 


119 . 


I' 


ve chanjf^ed itiy mind about Vhat X wanted to become, nov that 


I've 



learned inore about the field. 

A D 120. I hope the people in my field will accept me. , ' 

A D 121. I'm more ceVtain of the fields I don't" want than what I. do want. 

A D 12$. I n^d to decide on an occupation.' ' 

A D 3,23. I know what's imp^^emt l^o me, b^t I don't know what kir\d of career ^ 
woiUd meet most of my needs. ' _ 

■ ■ ■ ... 
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A D 12U. Tt'f] hfirya to know whn1 to look f OT In A on t*oo v . ^ 

A I) 1 need (.0 St. art .(.hlnkiiiK alunit. Job i n t <m-v 1 (M^s . 

A D i;'r>. TIk* cai-f^of 1 havf^ rl\oM<M\ tM t In with u^v pr rjw>na 1 i t y . 

A D 127- I, wonder if I will be succcBn fiiV 1 n life.- 

A D l?o. I need to know more abouL the tra In infr/ required I'or Mome or the 
o(M^upat ion:} 1 luu ro\\[\ i dei- 1 n^\ . 

A 1) 1?9. r wiJl prc^bablv liave to move away ^vnm \\t^vt- to pr(. fi lob in my field 

A D 130.^ exi)ect to go a long way in iny field. 



A 



A 



D 130. Y exi)ec 
D 131. I don't 



know if I liave tlie riglitj^ilnd of pernonality for tlie work I'm 
eons tder i ng . 



A D 132. 1 don't know how to look for a Job In nt^ field. 

A D 133* I feel I can overcoroe any obntaclee In the wa:\^ of my goal. 

p 13'f. 1 can't decide on a career because }Jay interests keep chfinging. 

D IV}. The {x^oplo jn my field have certain expectations of inc. 

A D-136- I want to be trained for a specific Job, 

A D 13T. It's unlikely that I will change Jny mind about ray career plans. 

A D 138. I^don't kjiow how to go about deciding on a career. 



A D 139. Th<§tre aiJ^^ fiot many Job o¥>portunlties in the fleM that I really lik^. 

V ^ ^ 

D 140. I'm lool^ng- forwai'd to gettlng^^ut of school and getting started in 

my career\. ^ . \ 

D l^il . I think I'm ready to oftoose a specialty within my chosen fleld^ 



ASSESSMENT OF CAREER ,T)ECTSTON-MAKINO 
• DosJc InfonnatJon . 



V 



Whon yo\i hnvr oomplotod thr Anr.o.nnmpiit of Cnrorv Pre I h.ri-M,iK I hk qvir :i 1 kmnui rc 
plenoe fill ovrt. Ihia form. Thf 1 iiforiimt. i on provided hove, ni\ vo.ll ixu your rcupoiiuc 
to the quegtionmiire vill be regarded ao confidential. 

1. How satisfied are you at this college? (Circle a niuner on the scnle below.) 

1 ^ 3 it '3 6 7 a 9 
DisBatl ofl ed Txit, inf led 

2. Have you made a choice of major? Yes No (if yes, continue; if no, leave 
rest blank. ) 

3. What is your tentative choice of int\,)or? 



I|. How certain are you of ttiio choice? (Circle a number on Ihe scale below.) 

1231456789 
Uncertain Certain 

5. How satisfied are ypu w:ith th 1^ choice? 

1 2 3 li 5 ' 6 7 6 9 
Dissatisfied Satisfied 

6. What is your tentative choice of occupation? ' ' 

7- How certain %.re you 6f your choice? 

123l4 5 67'89 
Uncertain ' Certain 

8, How satisfied are you with this choice? (CircLfe a number on the, scale below.) 

123-145 6789 ' 
Dissatisfied Satisfied 
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APPENDIX C 
Pre and Post Student Achievement Tests 



student Achievement Pretest 



Part I 



Dl rections : 

The following section deals with general questions about your status 
in college. There are no right or t^rifing answers. Respond to each question 
In the best way you can, \ 

1. How much do you feel you know about the college majors off at your 

school? This includes the area of study, course requirements, and 
eventual employment opportunities. On a scale from 1 to 5 with 1 as 
VERY LITTLE and 5, A LOT, indicate how much you feel you know about 
college majors. 



1 2 3 4 5 

very little a lot 

2, How much do you feel you know about the procedures for declaring your 
college major? This includes people to contact, steps to follow, and ^ 
any paper work involved. Use the following scale to indicate how 

much you iteel you know about this process. 

1 2 3 4 5 

very little a lot 

3. Where are you now in the process of selecting a college major? Read 
the following statements and check the appropriate responses^-provide 
additional information if appropriate, 

I have not titcught a great deal about the selection of my 
college major yet. 

I have thought about college majors but am still undecided, 

^ I am considering the following areas: 




I have decided upon my college major. It is 



1 have already changed my college major. My original selection 
was , but now I have changed to 
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4. How much do you feel you know about the occupations and opportunities 
for employment .that relate to various college majors? Do you know what 
occupations you could enter and what the Employment opportunities are? 
Indicate how much you feel you know about this on the scale. 



1 



very little • , a lot 

♦ * 

Mow seriously have you thought about your career and occupations up 
to now? Read the following statements and the correspondi og scale. 
The mark should indicate how concerned you were at d i f ferent- t imes . 



I thought about ^ 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


my career during 
high school . 


' very 


little 








a lot 


I thought about 
my career during 
my first year of 
college. 




1 ' 


2 


3 


4 


5 


very 


little' 


* 






a lot 


I plan to consider 
my career during 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


the next three 
years . 


very 


little 

»» 








a lot 

* 


I plan to consider 
my career after 




. 1 




3 


4 


- 5 


very 


little 








a lot 



college. 

6. What is your reason for going to college? You may have more than one 
reason. Can you describe briefly what being in college means to you? 
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Do you have an occupat ioiial jjoal? (!aa you idtMUil'v an occupation or 
area of work that you are interested in? If yon can, write the title 
of the occupation here: ^ \^ 

If you can't think of a specific occupaplon, you can T3entiTy a general 
area of work you are interested in? Wriic the area name here: 

!low serious, arc you about your occupational 

goal? Mark the following scale to describe the iinjn)rtance of this 
goal to you. 



1 



not - very 

i mpo r t an t i mpor t an t 



How well do you feel you understand yourself with respect to your career?^ 



in the left column below are terms 


that 


relate to 


self 


and 


wbrk. Read 


each one, think 


about 


how well you understand yourself 


in relationship 


to work in each 


of the 


' categories. 


Then 


mark the 


scale 


to 


indi cate 


how much you feel you 


know . . 












Occupational 
Interests 




1 


2 


3 




4 


5 


very 


little 


W 








a lot 


Work Values 




1 


2 


3 




4 


5 




very 


little 










a lot 


Carder Goals 




1 


2 


3 




4 


5 




very 


little 










a lot 


« 

Aptitudes 




1 


2 


3 




4 


5 




very 


little 










a lot 


Abilities 




1 


2 


3 




4 


5 




very 


little 










a lot 


Working with 




1 


2 


3 




4 


5 


People 


very 


little 


1 








a lot 


Work Skills 




1 


2 


3 




4 


5 



very little ' I a lot 



How much do you feel you know about the world of work and opportunities 
for employment in the future? Vor each statement in the left column mark 
the scale to indicate how mych you feel you know about: 

occupations 

that interest 1 2 3_ 4 S_ 

you very 1 itt le a lot 

qualifications 1^ _ 2 3^ 4 » 5 



for employment very little alot 



salary and 1 2 3 4 5 



benefits 


very little 








a lot 


future job 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


openings 


• very little 








a lot 


opportunities 
for advance- 


\ 

1 


2 


3 


4 


) 

5 


ment 


ve ry little 








a lot 


college prep- 
aration for 


1 


2 


3 


4. 


• 5 


employment 


very little 








a lot 


Frequently you must make career 


decisions. 


These 


decisions may 


relate 



to your college work or part-time or summer employment. How do you go 
about making a daelsion? What steps do /ou follow? Describe briefly 
*what you would ito to reach a decision. 



How well do you make y6ur decisions? Indicate on the following scale 
how you rate your decision-making skills^. 



1 



I just struggle 
along 



4 5 

I use a clear 
method for deciding 
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Part IT 
Direct ions : 

The following section deals with knowledge and concepts about the world 
of work, Read the following questions and respond appropriately. 

11 • What does the term work mean to you? Can you define the meaning this 
term has for you? What does it include? Write a definition. 



at 



12. The term career is becoming more popular. What does the term career 
mean to you? How does the term relate to what you are doing now; to 
an occupation; to a job? Describe its meaning to you. 



13- There is a grea^ deal of information about occupations and work in 
our cuiture. Are* you aware of the basic ways in which it can be 
organized? What factors do you feel are used to classify and 
organize this informtion? List any you know or can think of. 



14. For job openings, employers normally develop a list of the qualifications 
to be met by applicants. Can you identify the types of qualifications 
* generally used In hiring and describe the kind of evidence an employer 
would be looking f6r? List them here. 



15. Aptitudes are sometimes important in studying occupations. What 
is an aptitude? Write your definition of aptitude. 



Give some examples of common aptitudes 



16. Assume you need to have information^ about occupations. Where would you 
go to get information about the following? In the left column are items 
about which information is available. On the line beside it write in 
the name of the source you would go to for the information, .It should 
be a primary source and use the correct title for it. If you do not 
know, place a mark iy^ in the column "I need help." 

Information Source '4 need help'' 

Information about ^ - * 

a specific occupation ^ 

Information about a 
specific job 

Information about ^ ^ 
salary and income ; 

Information about 
working conditions 

Information about em- 
ployment outlook 

Information about 
aptitude require- 
ments 

— \ — . 

Information about * 

groups of occupations 

Information about edu- 
cational requirements • 



Information about / 

training and methods . , _ ^ 
of entering occupations 



Information defitiing a 
ERJC f|MSicific pcciqpation 



^Occupational information can sometimes appear to 
contradictory.* Tn fact the more inforimition you 
apparent this condition may be. It is the re fa 
you to have some way to evaluate this informat 

this problem? Answer: yes no . When t 

what criteria would you use to evaluate this inf 
how you would go about evaluating occupational in 



be confusing and 
lia ve , the iiioro 
necessary for • 
Have you had \ 
s problem occurs,^ 
^rmation . Hxplain 
mation : 




^0 
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Student Achievement Post test 



1 



EAST TENNESSHH STATE UNIVERSITY 



Student's Name: 



Social Security Number: 



/ 



These are posttest materials. You are being asked to respond on 
this questionnaire, as part of a study at ETSU on. the relationship of 
college experience and career development. 

Follow the directions for each Part. Similar questions may be 
asked in the different sections. Do not let this concern you. You 
should be a:ble to move fairly rapidly^through the materials. Be 
sure to consider each question before answering. Select the answer 
that best describes your feeling about the question. 



' Some of your earlier responses have" been recorded in this 
questionnaire for Part 1. This involves only questions 1, 2, 
4, 8, and 9. Each of the^e questions has been highlighted by a 
marginal note. ' The diagonal orange line (/) on the scale represents 
your first response. For these questions do the following: 
(1) read the statement and decide upon your response--disregarding 
your initial response. Mark your present response on the scale 
using an "X," (2) then reassess your earlier response and mark the 
scale with a vertical line (|) to show how you rate your knowledge of 
the subject at the start of the Spring Quarter. 



Special Instructions for Part I 




Social Security Number: 



Part I 



Directions ; 



The following section deals with geifferal questions about your status 
in college. There are no right or wrong answers. Respond to each question 
in the best way you can. 



Follow 

Special 

Instructions 



How much do you feel you know about the college majors offered at your 
school? Tills includes the area of study, course requirements, and 
eventual employment opportunities. On a scale from 1 to 5 with 1 as 
VERY LITTLE and 5, A LOT, indicate how much you feel you know about 
college majors. 



1 



very little 



a lot 



Fotloii) 

Special 

Instructions 



How much do you feel you know about the pr6cedures" for declaring your 
college major? This includes people to contact, steps to follow, and 
any paper work involved. Use the following sc^le to indicate how 
much you feel you know about this process. 



very little 



a lot 



3, Where are you now in the process of selecting a college majqr? Read 
the following statements and check the appropriate responses-^provide 
additional information if appropriate. , 

I have not thought a great deal about the selection of my 

college m^jor yet* 

I have thought about college majors but am still undecided, 

I am considering the fojlow'ing areas: 



I have decided upon my college major. It is 



I have already changed my college major. Vfy original selection 

was , but now I have changed to 



2 



4. 

cilloti) 

pedal 

nstvuo'ti.one 



How>sinuch do you feel you know about the occupations and opportunities 
for employment that relate to various college majors? Do you Know whnt 
occupations you could enter and what the cMnploymcnt opportunities are? 
Indicate how much you feel you Know about this on the scale. 



1 



very little 



a lot 



\ 



How seriously have you thought about your career and occupations up 
to now? Read the following statements and the correspondi nj? scale. 
The mark should indicate how concerned you were at different times. 



I thpught about 
my career during 
high school. 

I thought about 
my career during 
my first year of 
college. 

I plan, to consider 
my career during 
the next three 
years . 

I plan to consider 
nryr career after 
college. 



1 



very little 



very little 



Very little 



very little 



' 4 



a lot 



a lot 



a lot 



a lot 



6. What is your reason for going to college? You may have more than one 
reason. Can you describe briefly what being in college means to you? 
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tk) you have an occnp:U i oiia 1 iH>al? Can yon iJeatily an occupat icni or 
area of work that you arc interested in? If you can, write tlie title 

of the occupation liore : ^ 

If you can't think of a specific occupation, you call identify a f^,enerab 
area of work you are interested in? Write the area name here: 

Mow serious are you aboxit your occui)at i on:i 1 
goal? Mark the following scale to describe the importance of this 
goal to you. ^ ^ ' , 

J 1 2 3_ 4 S 

not very 
import ant • import ant 



S\ How well do you feel you understand yourself with respect to your career? 

Follow - In the left column below are teinis that relate to self and work. Read 

Special each one, think about how well you understand your5elf in relationslnp 

Instruntions to work in each of the categories. Then mark the scale to indicate 



how much you 


feel you 


know . 










Occupational 
Interests 




1 


2 


3 


4 




very 


little 








a lot 


Work Values 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




very 


little 








a lot 


Career Goals 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5.. 




very 


little 








a lot 


Aptitudes 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




very 


little 








a lot 


Abilities 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




very 


little 








a lot 


Working with. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


People .f"'' 


very 


little 








a lot 


Work Skills 




1 . 


2 


3 


4 


5 ' 




■ very 


little 






■ ■ 


a lot 



t . 
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9. llow much do you led you know about tho world a)!' woik iiiul oppoi tuiiilieb 

Follow for employment in the future? For each statem\nt in t\}c loft column mark 

Sjpe&ial the scale to Indicate how much you feel you know about: 

Inetvuctions 

occupations 



that interest 


1 


2 


4 


5 


you 


very little 




• 


a lot 


qualifications 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


for employment 


very little 






a Jot 


salary and 


1 


2 


3^ 4 


5 


benefits 


very little 






a lot 


future job 


1 


. 2 


3 4 


5 


opehings 


very little 






a lot 


opportunities 
for advance- 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


ment 


very litt le " 






a lot 


college prep- 
aration for 


1 


2 


3 4 


> 

5 



employment very little a lot 



10. Frequently you must make career decisions. These decisions may relate 
to your college work or part-time or summer epiployment. Irow do you go 
about making: a decision? What steps do you follow? Describe briefly 
what you would do to reach a decision. 



7 



How well do you make your decisions? Indicate on the following scale 
how you rate your decision-making skills. 



1 2^ 

I just' struggle 
along 



4 5 

I use a clear 
method for deciding 



t ^ ■ 
lERlC 
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Part 11 



The following section deals with knowledju^ nnd conropts about th(^ 
world of work. Read t\\e following questions and respond appropriately. 

11, What does the term work mean to you? Can you define the meaning 

thir term has for you? What does it include? Write n definit.ion. 



12. The tenu career is beconiinR more popular. What does the term career 
mean to you? Itow does the term relate to what you are doing now; to 
an occupation; to a job? Describe its meaning to you. 



13. There is a great '^eal of information about occupations and work in 
our culture. Are you aware of the basic ways in which it can be 
organized? What factors do you feel are used to classify and 
organize this information? List any you know or can think of. 



^0^ 



» I 

14, For job openings, employers normally develop a list of the 

qualifications to be met by applicants. Can you identify the 
types o^ quali fications generally used in hiring and descril)o 
the kind of evidence an employer would he looking (or? List 
them here. 



15, Aptitudes are sometimes important in studying occupations. What is 
an aptitude? Write your diifinition of aptitude. 



Give some examples of common aptitudes. 



16. Assume yon need to have infornation about occnpat i o?is . Where would you 
RO to j;et iiifoniialion about the followiii|^? In the loft column arc items 
about which information is nvnilablc. On the line beside it write in 
the n.inc the souicc you would yo to for (ho i n I'oniKit i on . It should 
be a prim.iry source ami use l]\c correct (illc for it. If you do not 
know, place a mark (y^ in the column "1 need lielp.'* 

Info mat ion Source "I need help^/ 

Information about 

a specific occupation ^ 



1 n forma i i on at)0ut a 
specific job 



Information about 
salary and income 

I n f o J ma t i o n abou t 
work i ng cond i t i on s 



Information about em- 
ployment outlook 

Informat irfn about 
apti tudc xx^qui i*e- 
ments 



In f orma t i on ab out 
groups of occupations 



Infoipnation about edu- 
cational requi rement s 

Information about y 
training and methycis 

of entering occupations 



Information defining a . 
specific occupation ' 



17. Occupational information can sometimes appear to be confusing and 
contradictory. In fact the more information you have, the more 
apparent this condition may be. It is therefore, necessary for you 
to have some way to evaluate this information. Have you had this 

problem? Answer yes no » Ylhun this problem occurs, what 

criteria would you use to evaluate this information. Explain how 
you would go about evaluating occupational information: 
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.MISSION STATHMFNT 

The j>ro}.>rain will helj) stiidonts dovolop i\ parent or nndorst nnd i n>', of 
a career 4's .a continuous growth process and leai^n to manage their own 
career development. 

Learner (loals and Objectives 

UNIT I GOAL : Students will apply the concepts of "cnroer" and decision- 
making dimensions in examining their own experience. 

Objective 1 : Students will be able to list their definitions of career. 
Objective 2 : Students will be able to identify theiV career theme. 
Objective 3 : Students will be able to dis<^iss the three dimensions 
composing a decision situation. ^ 

Objective 4 : Jtudents will be able to a^yply the decision-making dimensions 
to a decision of their own. ^ 
UNIT II GOAL : Students will establish occupational preference by 
Integrating knowledge o:^ self and work. - ^ 
Objective 5 : Students will be able to list their occjiipational , educational, 
civic, and home activities, - ^ 

Objective 6 : Students will be able to relate their interests to 

the 12 Career Arpas. . ^' 

* * * .. * 

Objective 7 : Students will be able to differentiate the Worker Trait 

' ' ' ''' ' 

Groups and Career Areas they want to explore. 

Objective 8 : Students will be able to recall their experienced in each 
of the ten types of/ work activities. 



Objective 9 : Students will be able to rat^y their praferenccs for 
ten types of work activities. 

Objective 10: f^tudcnts will be able to iJontify those work activities 

they want to include and those to exclude in their c^i^eys , 
y 

Objective 11 : Students will be able to recall their experiences in 
each of the ten work situations. 

Objective 12 : Students will be able to rAte their preferences for 
ten work situations. 

Objective 13 : Students will be able to identify those work situations 
they want to include and those to exclude in thckr career. 
Objective 14 : Students will be able to estimate their aptitudes in 
11 areas, , 

Objective 15 : Students will be able to compare their aptitude 'self- 
•ft imates with the key aptitudes related to each Worker Trait Group. 
Ol)jectiv» 16 : Students wi*ll be able to list th^ titles of aptitudes 
they want to include and those to exclude in their career. 
Objective ij : Stiuients will be able to reca;il their preferred school 

r 

subjects. . 

Objective 18 : Students will be able to distinguish the Worker Trait 
'Groups related to their preferred school subjects. 

Objective 19 : Students will be able* to list school subjects they want 
to include and those to exclude in t^eir careers. 

Objective 20 : Students will be able to choose Worker Tr^it Groups to 
explore based on positive factors listed on their Pergonail-^ofile 
Chart.. \ 
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Objective 21 : Students will be able to rate thoir reactions to each 
Worker Trait Group description) and qualification profile giVen their 
ability to uj>e tt\c Worker Trait Group Cuido. 

Objective 22 : Students will be able to list those physical demands, 
working conditions, worker ftinctions, General Hducational Development, 
an^ preparation and learning thdy want to include mid those to exclude 
in their careers . 

Objective 23 : Given their completed Personal Profile . and IVTG Chart 
#2, students will be able to identify Worker Trait Groups thef want 



to explore at the occupational leVel. 



Objective 24: Students wihl be able to compose career vplue statement 

.n^ f • . 

given their V completed values chicklists. 

Objective 25 : Students will be able to prioritize their career 
' values / ♦ .f 

Objective- 26: Given the WTG Guide, students will J>e able •t9 

t 

select for exploration, occupations from the Worker Trait Groups 
'identifiecf on their WTG. Chart #2, Column ,10.- 

Objective 27 ; Given the CIS and the ability to use it, students will 
be B^le to complete one Occupational Information Summary. 
Objective 28 : Given the completed Occupatipnal Information Summary 
and Worker Trait Group Chart students will be able to differentiate 
those occupations which best mwt tlfetic cc^jreer values. 
Objective 29: Students will be able to summarize their current 
occupational preferences. ^ . ^ 
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UNIT 111 GOAL : Stiident!^ will identify tentative career ii^onib by 
learning to project personal values into the future. 

Ohiective Ml: (liven the completed lUn^^onal Profile aiul Objective 2S» 
students will be able to evaluate their present activities. 
Objective 31: Students will be able to contrast their present 
activities with future preferred activities. 

Objective 32: Students will be able to formulate their career jjoals. 

Object ive 33: Given the completion of Unit II, students will be 

■t 

able to revise their career theme. 

UNIT IV GOAL: Students will devel'op a detailed career plan based upon 

* 

their goals, knowledge of college options, and'personal criteria 
related to their values. 

Objective 34: Given their completed WTG Chart #3 ^and career goal 
'Statement ,^ students will be able to differentiate those occupational 
preferences which relate to their career goal. 

Obj^ective ^5 : Students will be able to locate in their milieu the 
general and specific competencies and credentials which are required . 
to enter the occupations related to their career goal. ^ 
Objective 36: Given Objective 35, students will be able to appraise 
those competencies and credentials they do not have. 
Objective 37 : Given the Field of Study-WTG Chart and Objective 36, 
students will be able to identify the fields of study related to their 
preferred Worker Trait Groups. 

Objective 38 : Given the College Major-Occupation Index, students will 
able to determine the college majors and related occupationsHhey want 
to further explore.^ 

3t4 



Objective 59 : Given Objective 36, students will be able to deterinine 
the means their institutions offer for acquirinR needed n^rdentinls 
and competencies. 

Objective 40 : Students will be able to formulate options for 
reaching their' career goals. 

Objective 41: Students will be able to evaluate their career options 
to determine their most desirable option. 

Objective 42 : Students will be able to develop their career plan. 
UNIT V GOAL: Students will demonstrate the ability to decide and 
act with respect to the steps of their career plan. 

Objective 4 3 : Students will be able to work through a decision situation. 
Objective 44 : Students will be able to formulate the steps (actions) 
necessary to impl eipent^ their selected option. 

UNIT VI GOAL : Students will opipprehend planning and deciding as an 
ongoing process and the means of controlling and shaping career . 
^j ective 45 : Students will be able to apply the decision-making process 
to their daily lives; i.e., course selection. 

- Objective 46 : Given new information^ about themselves and their milieu, 
students Will be able to state their reassessed career goal. 
Objective 47 : Given their reassessed career goal, Students will be 
able to update and revise their career plan. 

Objective 48 : Students will be able to identify how the knowledge and 
skills learned in the CPDM course Increases control over their lives. 
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APPENDIX E 

Assessment ojP^Career Decision-Making 
(Form C) 




Social Security Number: 



ACDM ANSWER SHEET (Sd,de 1) 

Instructions : Circle 'V for' "Agree" and "D" for "Disagree" 

PART I. 



(A) 



(B) 



(C) 



1. 


A 


D 


2. 


A 


D 


3. 


A 


D 














• 






A. 


A 


D 


5. 


A 


D 


6 . 


A 


D 


7. 


A 


D 


6. 


A 


D 


9. 


A 


D 


10. 


A 


D 


11. 


A 


D 


12. 


A 


D 
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13. 


A 




lA. 


A 


D 


13. 


A 


D 


16. 


A 


D 


17. 


A 


D 


18. 


A 


D 


19. 


A 


D ' 


20. 


A . 


D 


21. 


A 


D 


22. 


A 


D 


23. 


A 


D 


- 2A. 


A 


D 


25. 


A 


D 


26. 


A 


D " 


27. 


A 


D) 


28. 


A 


D 


29. 


A 


D 


30. 


A 


D 



(A) 



(B) 



(C) 



PART II. 



CD) 



(E) 



(F) 



31. 


A 


D 


32. 


A 


D 


33. 


A 


D. 
























3A. 


A 


D 


35. 


A 


D 


36. 


A 


D 




37. 


A 


D 


38. 


A 


D 


39. 


A . 


D 


(D) - 


AO. 


A 


D 


41. 


A 


D 


AZ. 


A 


D 
























43. 


A 


D 




A 


D 


A5. 


A 


D 




46. 


A 


D 


47. 


A 


% 
D 


ASv 


A 


D 


(E) - 




A 


P 


50. 


A 




51. 


A 


D 




52. 


A 

> * 


D 


53. 


A 


D 


5A. 


A 


D 














b 








(F) - 


55. 


A 


D 


56. 


A 


57. 


A 


D 


58. 


A 


D 


59. 


A 




60. 


A 


D 


< ■ 
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Instructions; 



(G) 



ACDM ANiiWLR SWAM (Slilo ?) 
Circle ♦V" for "Acrec" nnd "U" for •'Dlsngrc*'" 

I'Airr 11 1. 

00 (I) <J> 



61. 


A 


D 


62. 


A 


D 


63. 


A 


D 


6A. 


A 


D 




65. 


A 


D 


66. 


A 


D 


67. 


A 


D 


68. 


A 


D 


(C) - 


69. 


A 


D 


70. 


A 


D 


71. 


A 


D 


72. 


A 


D 




73. 


A 


ft 

D 


74. 


A 


D 


75. 


A 


D ^ 


76. 


A 

-< 


D 


(H) » 


77. 


A 


D 


78. 


A 


D 


79. 


A 


D 


80. 


A 


D 




81. 


A 


D 


82. 


A 


D 


83. 


A 


D ; 


84. 


A 


D 


(I) - 


85* 


A 




86. 


A 




87. 


A 


D 


88. 


A 


D 




89'. 


A 


D 


90. 


A 


D 


91. 


A 


D 


92. 


A 


D 




93. 


A 


D 




A 


D 


95. 


A 


D 


96. 


A 


D 




97. 


A 


0 / 


98. 


A 


D 


99. 


A 


D 


100. 


A 


D 





PAKT IV 





(K) 






CD 






CM) 






(N) 






101. 


A 


D 


102, 


A 


D 


103. 


A 


D 


. 104. 


A 






105. 


A 


D 


106. 


A 


D 


107. 


A 


D 


108. 


A 


D 


(K) = 


109. 


A 


D 


110. 


A 


D 


111. 


A 


D 


112. 


A 


D 




113. 


A 


D 


114. 


A 


D 


115. 


A 


D. 


116. 


A 


D 


<L) - 


117. 


A 


D 


* 118. 


A 


D 


119. 


A 


D 


120. 


A 


D 




121. 


A 


D 


122. 


A 


D 


123. 


A 


D 


124. 


A 


D 


(M) - 


125. 


A 


D 


126. 


A 


P 


127. 


A 


D 


128. 


A 


D 




129. 


A 


D 


i3o: 


A 


D 


131> 


^ A 


D 


132. 


A 


D 


(N) - 










•> 
















133, 


A 


D 


13A. 


A 


D 


135. 


A 


D 

J 


136. 


A 


D 




137. 


A 


D 


138. 


A 


D 


139. 


A 


D 


140. 


A 


D 





ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DECISION MAKING 

Vincent A- Harrenj Ph.D. 
PART I: HOW I MAKE DECISIONS 



The fii'st section of this Questionnaire is designed to find out hovr yoi| go 
about malting important decisions in your life. Sbine of these decisions, for 
example, might be: to go to college or not; to decide on a career;' or to take 
job X vs. Y. We believe that regardless of what the decision is about, eacft ^ 
person has his or her o\*n unique way of goinfe about making decisions. We" alsQ 
bellovtt that there, is no one best way for everybody, and that you have probably • 
learned to rely on a way which works best for you, based .on your p>asjt experiences. 

Befixre filling out this s^jction, , think about how you have made these imppr- 
tant decisions in the past, or about how you arc handling decision*W with w^iich, 
you are currently confronted * • Try to got a picture of how you typlca:^ly br 
Characteristiq^ally make decisions. Then go ahead anfi respond to the statements ' 
belbw in terms of how- you feel. Reme-ber, we don't think there is a single best, ' 
way for everybody, so there are no. "right" ot "wrong" answers. ' 

On your answer sheet, circle "A" if you Agree with the statement, or "D" if ' 
Pi^^S^*"-® with it. For a statemeijjt; p. be true of you, it doesn't blways have 
to tie the case, but more often than not. If you really can't make up your mind, 
then leave. the item blank, but try not to leave more than a few of them blank, 
or the scores from the questionnaire will not be valid;, 

X ■ ' • . 

1. I am very syfttematlc ,when I about iiMking an important decision. / 

- - : . '. ' ' - ■ 

2, I often make a decision which Ts right for me without knowing why I made 
the dec4.§lon. - ' . ' 



3.. Whe«~-^~make a decision it is important to me what my friends "think about it, 



S Kfi^«ly mk.e. an important decision without gat.herlng all the information 1 
c^n 'fl^d^' -'W .». . . '" 

5. Even on Important de'cislons I make up my mind pretty quickly. 

6. I like to have someone to steer me in the right *tre<?t ion when I am faced 
vlt.h.a» iti||t^rtant decision. " , ^fj" , , j 

.>,/>-%^^^ its consequence^ In relation to decisions 

I will have to make' later on. , . - ' 
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Whe..i 1 make a decision I Ju.t t ru^l u>y Imm.-, frHLu-.s nml r.-u-t I on- . 

I really have a hard t.Lme^nak^np. in.porlant docislons without help. 

When I need to make a decision .1 take my tl.,e and think It thror.gh .arofully. 

I often decide on something wi«.hout chocking it out and cutting tlic facts, 

often make decisions based' on what other people think, rather than on 
lat 1 would really like to do. ; 

Wlien an important decision Is coming up. I look far enough ahead so I'll 
hove enough time to plan and think it through Inifore 1 have to act. 

I don»t really think about the decision; it's in the back of m/ mind for a 
while, then suddenly it will hit me and I know what I will do. 

I rarefy make a decision without talking to a close friend first. 

I double-check my Information sources to be sure I have the right facts 
before deciding. . .. • , 

In,comJ,ng to a decision about something I usually use my imagination or 
fantasies to see how I, would feel if I did it. 

I put off making many decisions because thinking about thorn makes me uneasy. 

Before i do anything important, I have. a carefully worked out plan. 

' I don't^ have to have a rational reason for most decisions 1 n'lake. 

I seem^to need a lot of J^couragement and support from others when 1 make 
a decision. 

I^don'i make decisions hastily because' I want to be sure 1 make the right 
decisions, • 

I make decisions pretty creatively, fo;ilowing my ox/n Inner inf(tincts. 

There's not much sense in making decision that is going to make me 
uhpopular. j. „ 

Often I see each of my declsiohs as stages in my progress toward a dii»^dnite 
goal. ^ - 

I usually make my decisions based on how- things are for me right now rather 
than how they'll be in the future. 

don*t have mucb confidence In my ability to make,.gQo4 decisions, so I 
. usually rely on other's opinions. 



28. I like to lenrn as murh as I can al)uuL the possible consrcjiKMu of n 
dcclsloa before I make It. 

29. A decision la right for mc If It is cmotl5|nally satisfying, 

30. I usually don't have a lot of confidence In my dccJsVo^hy unless niy friends 
give me 8upf)ort on thein. 

PART II; HOW j FEEIJ ABOUT BF T NG IN COLLtX E 

For the rest of this questionnaire, all of the statements refer to your present 
feelings . Mark the statement "ARr ^e" on ly if jy^oi^i^ f i s wa^^^ now . You 

may have felt this way in tho past, or yot'i could conceivably feel this way i\\ th< 
future, but if you aren't concerned about this right now, or if this Is not 
relevant to you right now, mark it "Disagree". 

31. I don't know what the instructors in my coursqs^ expect . 

32. People are. stArtirtg to listen to some of my ideas around here* 

33. I believe I've been pretty successful in adjusting to college. 

34. I'm trying to find out what the people I live with want of mo. 

35. I've been talking some of my friends back home into going to ftollego. • 

36. Peop-le here seem to tespect me and value my ideas. 

... ^ ^ ; 

37. I'm just beginning to feel a pdrt of things around here. 

38. Some of my '^Instructors seem open to suggestions for improving their course. 

39. I feel like we are all helping each other to accomplish our goals. 
AO. It's hard to know how-to act at this school. 

Al. I'm trying to get other students Involved in things, Instead of just 
sitting around. 

A2. This college seems to bfe meeting my expectations and needs pretty well. 

r 

A3. I don't feel that I really belong here yet. 
AA# iN^of ten. talk to niy Instructors outside of class. 



A5# The encouragement and support I've gotten .has helped ne to .try harder to do 
well. " 

A6* Most of the students here seem to have attitudes and values like mine. ^ 
47.* I'm not afralVl to spenk up In class when I don't agree with the^lnstructor 



A8. I've been gelllni; « lul ol positive luutlbjck 1 1 uin my in:, Li uc Lui i; • 

A^. I've llad to change Irj some ways In order to gel alonj^ with people liere. 

50. I like to hang around on campus during my free hours.: 

51. Some of my Instructors have helped ine to get a more objective picture of 
myself. " ^ 

52. I wonder if further education is worthwhile for ine . 

53. I'm learning to be more «isGertiv(» to got what I want. 

5A. I'm pretty satisfied with the way thii^s are working out for me here. 

55. Some of the instructors here are pretty hard to satisfy. . 



56. I really enjoy getting involved in gtoup projects with other students. 

( 

^57. I feel a sense of working together or team effort here. 

' 58. I've been asking other * students how they like it hcrre . 

59. I've be^n telling my friends at other colleges what a great place this is. 

60. Some pf the advanced students have helped ine become more realistic. 

PART III: WHAT IM7ANT TO STODV 

61^ I have a wide range of course interests, 

62. If I choose the wrong major, it could slow me do\^ in getting through col leg 

63. I'm pretty certain about my choice of major. ' 

64. I llkfe most of the teachers and students in my major. 

65. I heed to take a^lot of different courses to see what I like. 

66. I need to consider my JLnter^sts in choosing a major. 

67. It would take a lot to^ake me change my mind about my majc|r. 
68.. I realize d4 niajoi^ limits the kinds of future goals I can sfet for myself. 
69* I don^t know hoy to^ 8^ about choosing a ijiajor; 
70. My past experiences in school should help me decide on A major. 
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71. There Just isn't onythlnu ^•U^o that iM laUuM. nxAjoi Jn, 

72. Sonne of the advanced coutfies in luy major look pretty hard, 

^ 73. The more I think nbout n major, the more confuyed I Kct* 

74. l*ve changed my mind about my major because of some of the courses I've 
taken. 

75* It'e a relief to have decUded on my major/ 

76. I wonder how I will fit in with other students in my major.^ 

77. I need to decide on a major. 

78. I know what major I want, but I don't know what I could do with it af tei^ 
1 graduate. \ 

79* I enjoy telling people wh<it I*m n\ajoring it). ^ 

f 

80. Most of my friends are cither in ray major or a closely relate4, one. 0 

81. I haven't definitely decide.' against any major. 

82. I don't know if I'm capable enough for the majors I'm considering. 
83* I've decided what I will major in. 

4 

8A. My interests and attitudes are like most of the students in my major. 

85. I wish I knew what I wanted to etVidy. 

86. I need to choose my courses more wisely 'than I hAve in the past. 

87. My major gives me a sense of purpose '^hnd direction. 
■ / * ■ 

88. Wlien people know what you major Is, they expec^^ you to act in a certain way. 

89. I don't know what course^ to* takie next semester. ' 

■I 

90. I see some disadvantages to the major I am considering. 

. ■ ' ■ • .V . ' 

91 • I get pretty wrapped up in discussions about things in ii\y major. 
92* I need several elect ives that can't- be in my major. 

93* There arc! just so many different kinds of courses 1 would like to take. 

I- ^ r ■ : • ■ • 

9A, there iir<; a number of mlijors which I have decided agaiitst. 
95f I'm lw;oking forward to getting into the advanced courses in my major. 
96 • I need to see an advisor In my major to plan the tost of my program. 



f^Cy ......... . : .. . . . ' . A 



A" 



9/, I've looked Into several progiama, but 1 dou'^L know what l\\n lually looLiui^; 
for, ^ - 

^ 98. I need a prograin that Is bi;oad iu\d flexible. 
99. I really get Involved in courses In my major . 

100. ^ Since choosing a major, my personality seetns to be chaaging. 

^. PART IV; ^ VmERE I AM ^IEADING AF Tl^ R COMl-GE 

101. Almost any career seems appealing to me. 

102. What I used to think I wanted to become doesn't seem practical anyihore.^ 
103- I think 1*11 be happy with the career I have chq^^en. 

104*. I wonder what kind of job I'll be nble tb get In my field. . 

105. >Iy plans for the future jjre too indefinite. 

• , ' . ' • 

' 106. I'm tryihg to decide obetween two or three possible careers. 

107 • I'm pretty cv^rtaln about the occupation I will enter. 

108. My attitudes and outlook are b^oraing more like the people I know in my field. 

109. I want to know what field of work I'm best suited for. 

110. There are several careers which I l\ave already d^ecided against. 

111. I'm a lot happier now th^t my future cart^er is clear to me. 

112. The occupation ! have chosen will affect t^xe kinds of friends I xcilX have 
in the future.^ 

113. I don't know what I really want out of I'/.e.^ 

114. Iv've become m6re realistic In my thir^king about possible careers. ^ 

115. I won't let anything get in the way to my'^eachlng my goal* 

116* I don't have enti^ugh experiant^e for a job in my field. > 

-' 1 

117. l^need Information about oacupatlons. 

118** I've changed my mind about what 1 wanted, to Dtecome, now that I've learnG)lJ 

more about the field. ' yim 

119 • Thft more I learn about things, in my field, the more invblvod I become. 



120. I need' to fln<f ou^ what jobs arc avallaljle in my field. 

121. I'm Interested in too nany fields, , SOjt 



123. I've decided on t!)e field I im going into. 



122, I'm more certain of tho fh^lils T don't w;int th.in wli/it 1 do w.mt . 

e field I im going into. ... 
12A, I hope the people in my field will' occrpl \\\c . ^ \^ 
12b, I need to decide on nn. occupat ion . / 

126, I know what^*8 important to me, but I dc\n*V. know what kind of career would 
meet most of my needs. ^ 

\) 

127, The career I have chosen fits in with my pc^rsonallty • ' 

128, I need to start thinking about job Interviews. 

IW. It's hard to know Vhat to look for In a careei 

— ^ \ 

130. I need to know more about the training required for some of the occupatl^n<j 
i am conslcierlng. ' : 

131. I feel I ce^n overcome any obstacles In the Uay of my goal: 

132, I will probably have to move eway from here to get a job in %y field. 

133, I can't decide on a career because my interests changing. 

13A, I don't know if I 'have the right kind of personality for the work I'm 

considering. ' ^ . 

135. It's unlikely that I will change my mit]|d about career plans, 

136. The people In my f leyi have certain expectations of me. 

137. I don't know how to g^o about deciding on a paroer.' 

138. There are not many job opportunities In the yield that I really like. ^ 

. r ' . . ^ ^. , . , 

139. I'm looking forw^yd to getting out of school jand-^ettlng started in my career 
lAO, I think I'm ready tp choose a specialty wlth:j.n my chosen field. 

. , ■ - i 4' ■ ■ y . ' - ■ 





APPENDIX F 
Student Survey Pretest - Experimental 
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, , CARULR I'LANNING AND ULCliilUN MAKlNtJ STUDUNT SURVLV 
Social Security Numb or: 



Age: Sox: 



1. ^ Why did you enroll in this course? 



2. IVhat has been your work experience to this point?' 

I have been a student and not worked. , ' \ 

I h^ye h^ld part-time or summer Jobs while attending school 

*^ 

J have been employed full time (naiie occupation) ______ 

Other (describe) 



This survey is being administered to obtain information about "where you arfi 
now'' in your career planning and ^decision-making process. / 

PART I ^ 

The following* sect ion \deals with general questions about ypUr status in 
colle)^ and your knowledge of career. There are* no right or wrong answers. 
Respond to ea^h question in the, best way you can . 

3. Knowledge About College Majors 

^ How much do you know about the^ollege majors offered at^our scho<Jl? 
This includes the area of study, course requireiJIbnts , and eventual 
employment opportunities. Check the statement below that shows how 
much yoii know! 

. ^ ^ 

I know nothing about the college majors offered at my school .y/ 



I know very Itttie ftbout the college majors offered at my school. 

^ know littl'e about th^ collepfc majors offered at my school,* 

I know sonjL about \he college, majors offered at my school. 

I *Know a great ^j&aI about the college majors offered at my. school 



/2 



4. Knowledge About Occupations 

How much do you know about the Wcupations and opportunities for 
einplo)Tiient that relate to coUeJuj majors? Do you know what 
occupations you could enter? Ch^ck the statement below that shows 
how much you know. 

I know nothing a'boutfthe occupations and opportunities foY 
employment that relate t*- college majors. 

I know very little about the occupations and opportunities 
for employment that relate to college majors. 

' IJcnow a little about the occupations and opportunities for 
/employment that relate to college majors. 

I know some about the Occupations and opportunities for 
employment that relate to college majors. 

I know a great deal about the occupations and opportunities 
for employment that relate to college majors. 



Fpr items 5 thtough 9. .check the response that shows how much you know 
^about occupations that interest you . ^ 

5. How inuch do you know about the qualifications for employment in 
occupations that interest you? 

nothing 

very little 
7~ little ^ ' ' 

some 

a great deal , ^ 

' r - s 

6-. How much do you know about the salary and benefits of occupations 
that interest you? 

nothing 

. very little T 



little ^ 
some 

a great deal 



7. .#How much do you know about future job openings in the occupations 
that interest you? 

. nothing'. . 
If-) - . - ^ very littlfe. • : •■ 

-r/ ' little ^ 

some 

a great dea4 
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8. How much do you know about oc cupnt ionnl advnnconuMit in the occupations 
that interest you? ^ 

1^ ^ nothing * 

very little 

little 

some ■ 

a great deal 



How much do you know about college preparation for employment in the 
occupations that interest you? 

nothing 

' very little 

little 



some 

a great deal 



10. How much have you thought about selection of a college major? (check one) 

^ I have not yet thought about selection of a college major. 

^ I have thought very little about selection of a college major. 



I have thought a little^about sel^tion of a qollege major. 

I have thought some about the selection of a college major. 

I hava^thought a great deal about selection o,f a college major. 

11, At what point are you in deciding upon 4 college major? (check one) 

I have no idea about what my college major will be? 

^ I have very little idea abput what my college major will be, 

I have some idea about^ what my college major will be, but have 

not completely decided. I am currently considering 



■r 



■ I have decided upon a college major. It is 



i 

112, How many times have you already chanj^ed your major? 
What were your previous selections? 



ioT items 13 through 18, check the response that shows hpw well you 
understand yourself in relatiion to work. 

13. How well do you understand ymir occupational interests? 

not at all 

a little 
fairly well 
well ^ 



extremely well / 
~ I'm not sure what this means 



14. How well do you understand your work values? 

not at all 

a little 

fairly well 

\ ^. we^ll , 

extremely well 

I'm not sure what this means 

15. How w4ll do you understand your career goals? 

not at all 

a little 

fairly well 

well 

extremely well 

I'm not sure what this means 



16. How well do you understand your aptitudes? 

not y«at all 

a mtle 

fairly well 

well 

extremely well 

I'm not Suf^ what this means 



17, How well do you understand your work competencies? 

not at all ^ 

' a little ^ ^ ; 

fairly well ^ , ' 

j^ell 

^ extremely Well 

Pm not sure what this' iheans 



V 



\ 



18. 



How well do you understaiul your work skills? 



not at all 
a little^ * - 
fairly well 
well 

extremely wel 1 

I'm not sure what this means 



19. Infrequently you must nuike career decisions. These decisions may 

relate to your college work or j)art-time or summer employment. Mow 
do you go about making an important dec i s ion? >. What steps do you 
follow? Describe briefly what you would do t^ reach an im})ortant 
decision. 



On the following scale rate the effectiveness of your way of making 
decisions. 



1 Jl 3 4 5 

very poor adequate good excellent 



poor 

20. What does the term work mean to you? What does it include? Write 
a definition. v 

^ ^ : ^ 



21. What does the term career mean to you? Write a definition. 



'A. 



PART n 

Assume you need information about an occupation. Read the following 
situations. In the space to the rAght of each situation, write the 
source you would go to for the infonnntion . If you do not know n 
source, place a mark in the ri pht column . 

Don ' I Know 

Situation ^ . Source « Source 

2?. I want to get an idea of what the 

job market will be like for ocean- 
ographers by the mid-l980's. 

23. I want to know what college majors .««-it— — - 

I can pursue to become an oceart- 

ographer. 

• . ' ' . ■ ' * 

24. My favorite high school subject ' _ ^ 

was biology. I want to know what 

groups of occupations are 

directly related to biology. # 

25. ^ I want to know what occupations ; ^ ^ 

would involve creative thinking. 

26. Where can I go to find occupations , - - - 

which do not require high 

mathematical abilities? 

27. Occupational informatictn can sometimes appear to be confusing and 
contradictory. In fact the more information you have, the more 
apparent this condition may be. WlVen this problem occurs, what 
criteria would you use to evaluate information? 



/ 



\ 



J) 
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Read the definitions listed in t^e left column. Match each dotinition 
with the term it defines in the right column. In the space to the 
left of each definition, write the letter of the tei^m it best defines. 



activity intended to produce somethinR 
of benefit to the individual or the 
society 

V ' ■ ■ ' 

'all of the tasks performed by a worker 

_ continuous integration of vaPues in 
relation to the milieu througli work" 

^ use of knowledge of self to learn more 
about the world of woi'k and use of 
knowledge of the world of work to learn 
more about self 

^ quickness or ease with which people 
can leai^n or deyelcJp understanding 
and skills 

occupatioiis which involve similar 
worker characteristics 

things people leami and the skills 
they develop 

* ■ t> ^1 » 

_ aciiievemept of self- integration in 
•relation to the milieq through 
/knowledge of self and milieu 

activity undertaken for personal 
pleasure " 

_ overTiding principle that gives 
• structure and meaning ^to the sequence 
"^"of one's work, education and training 
experiences 



a. career development 

b. career theme 

c. deciding 

d. occu])at ional group 
arrangement 

e. job , 

f. wor\tir trait group 

g. occupation 

h. occupational exploration 
1. aptitudes 

j . leisure 

k. work ^ "^^-s^ 

1. career exploration 

m. competencies \ 

n. career goals 

o^ abilities , ^ 



# 
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CARi:rR PI.ANNINC AND DliClSlONMAKINC STlIpr.NT SURVI Y 
Social Security 

Ago: ■ Sex; ^ 



1. Would you enroll in a. career planning and decision-making course if 
one were offered? (Check one) Yes No 

2. Wliat has heen your mjvk experience to this poirtt? 
I have been a student and not worked. 

I have held part-time or summer jobs while lirttendinp school. 

I have been epip loved full time (naW occupation) 



Other (describe) 



This, survey is beinR administered to obtain information about "where you are 
now" in your career planninj^ artd decision-making process. 

PART I 

The following section deals with general questions about your status in 
college and your knowledge of career. There are no right or wrong answers. 
Respond to each question in the best way you can. 

3. Knowledge About College Majors / 

How much do you know ^out the college majors jefff^r^d at your school? 
Thi$ includes the area of study, course reauifements, and eventual 
employment opportunities. Check the statembpt below that shows how 
much you know. ^ V 

I know nothing about the college majors offered at my school. 

<: ■ ^ 

^^now very little about the college majors offered at my school. 

* 

1 I lfn<w little <ibout the college majors offered at my school. 

I know soi^p abt>ut the college majors offered at my school.^ 

I knovf a fer^at deal about the college majors offered at my school.' 
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How much do you know about the occupations unci opportunities for 
employment that relate to college majors? Do you know what 
occupations you could enter? Check the statement below that shows 
how much you know. 



I know nothing about >5the occupations aijd opportunities for 
employment that- relate to college majors. 

I know very little about the occupations and opportunities 
for employment that relate to college majors. 

I know a little about the occupations and opportunities for 
" employment 4;hat relate to college majors. 

I know some about the occupations and opportunities for 
employment that relate to college majors. 

I know a great deal about the occupations and opportunities 
, for employment that relate to college majors. 

For items 5 through. 9, check the response that shpws how n^h y6u know 
about occUpatiorts that Interest you . 

5. How much do you know a6ou\ the qualifications for employment in 
occupations that interest you? 

nothing 

very little ^ ^ 
~~ little , 

some ' ' > • • 

a^'great deal 

• — - . # 

6. . How much, do you' knovf about the salary and benerits of occupations 

that interest .you? 

nothing 

very little ^ ^ - 

little 

. some. ■ ' 

" a great deal 

, .• ' • 

7. How much do you knbw about future job openings in the occupations 
that interest ypu? ' r- 

nothing . ' ' 6 • 

/ very little 
"•^little 

some * 

a great deal 236 

■ - ' ■ ' ■ ' • y • • • . 



How much do you know about occiipat ionn 1 aclvnncoimMn in thr occupntiotr^ 
that interest you? ^ u ^ 

nothing \ 

very little 

some 

^ a great deal • ' ' . 



9, How much do you know about college prewiration for cmploymcntg^in the 
occupations that interest you?. ^ 

^wthing ^ . . 

very little 

little^ ^ 
some 

a gre^' deal 



10. How much have you thought about selection of n colle^maior? fcluok (mm 
^ I have not yet ^^Ji^lughT about selection of a college major. 
I have thought very little about selection of a college major. 



I have thought a little about selection of a college major. 
/ I have thought some about the >select Ion of a college maior. 

I have thought a great deal about selection of a college maior. 
11, At what -point are you in deciding upon a college major? (check one) 

I have no idea about what my college major will be? 

*■ * 

I have very little idea about what my college major will be 

1 have^ some ide* abput what my colle]te major will be, but yhavv) 

not completely decided., I am currently considering 



I have* decid(bd upon a college major, ^t i* 



1 ' 



12. How Inany times have yau already changed your Ljor'i 
What wore your previous selections? 



/ 



How well do you understand your Occupational interests? 




F3r items 13 through 18, check the response that shows how wel 
uifcr^and yourself in relation to work. 



r (4c 



not at all 
a little 

fairly well ^ 
well 

extremely well * ^ 

Fm not "sure what this means 



14. How well do you understand your work values? 

^ not at al 1 / 

.a little^ 




fairly well 
well 

extremely well 

I'm not ^sure what t))is means 



15, How well do you understand your career goals? 
not at all 

^ a little ^ 
fairly well 
well 

' ~~ extrejnely well 

Pm not\sure what this mean5>pi 



16. H<>w well do you understand your aptitudes? 

) ' * V_ n^ at all 
" \ 7~r a little 

/ . fairly well 

. -9/ . cz^ ^^^^ 

\ ^ ; extremely well 

I'm not sure what , this means 

^ 17. How well do you understand your work competencies? 

not at all , 

^ a little 

• fairly Hell v 
. well ^ 

extremely well 

I'm not sure what this means 
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How well tlo yoii uiulerstaml your work skills? 

not at all 

a little 

fairly well* 

well 



extremely^ Veil 

I^m ^ot sii^e what this means 



/ 



19. 



Frequently you must make career decisions.- These decisions may, 
relate to your college work pr part-time or sunmer employment. How 
do you go about making an imjSortant decision.? wJiat steps do you 
follow? Describe briefly what you would do to reach an importantt^ 
decision. 



On the following scale rate the effectiveness of your way of making 
decisions. , * 



very 
poor 



poor 



adequate good excel lent 



20- What does the teip work mean to you? What does It Include? Write 
a deflnitiofn. 



21, What does the term career meari"to you? .Write a definition: 







• — -J 


f • • ^ . • . 




r 




' . , W ■ 
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• 
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PART II 



Assume you need information about an occui>ation. Read the following 

situations. In the space to the tight of each situation, write the 

source you would go to for the information. If you do not know a 

source, plate a (•^mark in the right column. 

' 1 Don t Know 

Siruation Source ' a Source 



22. I want to get an idea of what the 
job market will be like for ocean- 
ographers by the mid- 1980' s. 



T 



23. I want to know what college majors ^ ^ / 

I can pursue to become an ocean- 

ographer. 

24. My favorite high school subject 

was biology. I want to know what 

groups of occupations are 
directly related! to biology. 



V 



25. I want to know what occupations 
would iT^lv^ creative thinking. 

26. W\ere can I go to find occupations _ 

^which do not require high 

mathematical abilities? 

> 

27. Occupational information can sometimes appear to be confusing and 
contradictory. In fact the more information you have, the more 
apparent this condition may be. When this prolyl em occurs, what 
criteria would you use to evaluate information? 
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28\ Read tho definitions listed in the left column^ Match each yfefinit ioi) 
with tho term it defines in the right column. In the space to the 
left of each definition, write the letter of the term it best defines. 



activity i 
of benefit 
society 



ded to produce something 
the individual or the 



all of the tasks performed by a worker 

continuous integration of values in 
relation to the milieu through work 

Wie of knowledge of self to learn more 
about the world of work and use of 
knowledge of the world of work to learn 
more about self 

quickness o^ ease with which people 
can learn or develop understanding 
and skills 

occupations which involve similar 
worker characteristics 

things people learn and the skills 
they develop 

achievement of self- integration in 
relation to the milieu through 
knowledge of self and milieu 

activity undertake^ for personal 
pleasure . 

overriding principle that gives 
structure and meaning to the sequence 
of one's worV, education and training 
experiences 



\ 



f 



n 



ca^-eer development 
career theme 
deciding 



d . occupat ional grou[) 
arrangement 



job 

worker trait group 

g. occupation 

h. occupational exploration 

i. aptitudes 
j . leisure 

work 

career exploration 
competencies 
career goals 



o. abilities 
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5, CAHhhH PLANNING AND UtC I b I ON-MAK I NG GOUKbl, 

STUDENT SURVEY 

Social Sorur 1 fv Number: 

Age: _ ^ ' Se>^: 

1. How prepared are you to rn{3ko career .p I ons? 
"very poorly prepared 

poorly prepared ^ ^ 

adequately prepared - 

we I I prepared j 

very we I I prepared ^ 



2. Havlix] comp leted*the Atl Career Planninq and Decl s I on-Ma ki nq course, 
how mucfi bG<<"ter prepjired arc you to make caroor dofrtstons? 

• 

no better ^ 

a Ultt^e better ^ ^ 

qulte^'a bit better ^ ^ 

a great d^ I better 

. ' ^ f ■ • . 

This survey\7s being administered to obtain Information for evaluating 
the CareerS^ann Ing and Decision-Making course you have Just completed. 

• < ' ■ ■■ ^ 

PART I 




The following section deals with your current stat\js In college, your 
knowledge of careers, and how much understanding you think you have 
gained from completing this courses. There are no right or Wpong answers 
Respond to each question In the best way you can. 

3. Knowledc^e A bo ut College Majors - 

A. HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE COLLEGE MAJORS OFFERED AT YOUR 
SCHOOL? This Includes the area of study, course requlrfiipents, 
i and leventual employment opportunit les. Check the st^rfement 

below that ghows how much you know. 



, ^ nothing 

^ / very. I Ittle 

a I ittle 

^ some5; 

\ a Qr^pj^ dea I 



\ 
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B, 



Hovlpg completed this courso, how much understanding hnve you- 
gained about the colleqe majors offered at your school? 



none 

very I Itt le 
a little 

a moderate amount 
a great deal ^ 



4.. Knowledge A^ut Occupe^tlons 



/ 



HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE OCCUPATIONS AND Of PORTUN I T I 
FOR EMPLOYMENT THAT RELATE TO COLLEGE MAJORS? oi) you know 
what occu-pations you could enter? Check the sta-^ement Delow 
that showa how much you know. 



nothing 
very I Itt I e 
a I Ittle 
some 

a great deal 



B. Having completed this course^ how much understand f nd have you » 
gained about the occupations and opportunities for ehployment 
that relate to college majors? 



none 

very I I tt le 
a little 

a moderate amount 
a great deal 



/ 



ltems/5 t^hrough 9 have two parts, A gnd B. Check the response In Part A 
that/shovys how much you know about occupations that interest you . Then 
check th^ response In Part B that shows 'how much understanding you have 
gained from completing thl^ course. ^ ^ 



5. 



How much do you know about the qualifications for employment 
In occupations that Interest you? 



nothi ng 
very I Itt le 
I Ittle 
some 
a great dea I 



1 



B. Having completed this course^ how much 

gained about , the qualifications for emp loyment 
that Interest you? 

, / - 



derstanding have you 
in occupations 



none 

very litt l# 
a 



little 

•" • moderate ^rif^unt 
. a great detal 



^44 
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A. Ikjw much do you know nliout ffin snlary nrul hofu^flts of 
occupa I iof)b I h&r* I f)l«f eb t you? *^ 

nott)i ng 

, . very I i ttl o 

7 . I ittiG 

some 

a qreat dea I 



wJ 



B. Having completing this course, how much understand Iriq •hav© 
you gained about the salary and ibonol Its oi occufHil ions fhat 
Interest you? 

r\ono 

very I i tt I e 

a little 



moderate amount -\ 

a great deal / 

.1 ' 

A. How much do yqu l^now about future Job opeiiinns in tho occupations 
that I nterest ' you? 

nothing 

very I I ttl e 

I Ittle 



some ^ 
a great dea I 



.Having completed this course, how much understanding have you 
gained about future Job openings In the occupations that Interest 
you? ) 

none' 

very M tt I e 



.a Tittle - 
^ moderate amount 
^ a great dea I 



8. A. How much do you know about occupational advancement In the 
occupations that Interest you? 



' - nothing 

^ very 1 1 tt I e 

little 

moderate amount 

a gr^at deal 



B. Having completecl this course, how much understanding have you 
gained about occupational advancement In the occupations that, 
I Interest ^ou? \ 



i^- none- / 



very I Ittle 
a I fttle 
ifbderatd amount 



i^.;^^ great deal . ,;,'^\ g^g 



A. How mucti (to you know .ilxnit ('oll(>t](> propnf .it Itui I of ornp I ( ^y^^i^''^ t in 
tho ocGupatloric tha*t Intorost you? . 

^- - nothing ^ , , . 

very I i tt lo 

^ i^omo 

^.-fjfeat deal. 



B. Having corrtpleted this course, how4lfrch understanding have you 
gained about college preparation for employment In the 
occupations that Interest you? 

none 

very litt le 

a little ^ 

moderate amount 

a qreat deal 



A. How much have you thought about 5electfoi;i of a college rtiajor? 

^ I have not yet thought about selection of a col I eg0^^^aJor, 

I have thought very little about selection Cy4 a college major, 

, I have thought a llttlje about selection of a col lege major. 

I -have thought some about the seNectlon of a col Lege major. 

I have thought a great deal about selection of a college major. 

B. During this class term, .how much more have yoiSthought about 
seUbctlon of a collepe major? "A ; 

nc3 more ^ % 

very I i tt I e 

I I Ittle ^ 

a moderate amount 

a great deal 



At what point are you In deciding upon a, cqljege major? (check one) 

I have no Idea abdut-^what my col lege major wl I I be. 

I have very little Idea about whai my college major will tie. 

I have some Idea about what my college major will bej, but have 

not completely decided, I ^fn currently considering 



I have decided upon a college major. -It is 



3 



1?. flavo you. chanqod your ctiolro (^f major durMnq this I^Min? 

;- , 

Yes No 

If yes, stato your reason fo^^ chonqlnq. 



Items t3 through 18 also have two parts. Chock the response that show 
how well you understand yourself In relation to work (Part A). Then 
check the response that shows how much understand i nq you have qa i ned 
from completing this course (Part D) . 

13. A. How well^do you understand your occupational Interest?? 

not at air 

a I Ittle 

fa I r I y we I I 

we I I 

extremely we I I 

Mm not sure what this means 

B. , Having completfed this course, how much understanding have 
you gained about your occupational Interests? 

none . . ' ^ . 



very I Ittle 
_ a I Ittle 

.modera:^e amount 

a great deal 



14. A. How well do you understand your work values? 



not at al t " ' . . 

_ a I Ittle . * , ' ^ , ^ \ 

fa I r ly wel r \ 

_^wel I ' ' ' — / J 
extremely well \ " 

Pm not sure what this means , " • . ^• 



^'Having .completed this course, how much- understanding ha ve' you 
gained ^ibout your work values? 

nape\ ^ . ' ^- ; • • 

\ very Itt M e ^ ^ . 

a I Ittle ^ ' X 



i '0^ ^ moderate amount' 

Tj" ' ' a^qreat deal . ; « 
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1^). A. Ik>w wf^ll do you umlorslnnd y^'>tf^ (^iri^cn (locils? 
not nt ell 

.a I Ittle * ^ ^ 

f a I rl y we I I 

-wo I I ^ . 

extremely wo I I 

I'm not sure what th I ^ means 



B. Havlnq completed this course, how much iinderstandTno/ have 
you gained^ about your career qoals? ^ 

none ' > 

^ „ very I Ittle 

_2 a I Ittle 

moderate amount ^ 
a great dea I . 

^ 

16. A. How well do you understand ycfur aptitudes? 

not at al I ^ * x , \. 

__ a I Itt le ' / 

fair ly weU , 

we I I ' ^ ^ 

extremely wel I ' ' ^ • 

I'm not sure what this means 



IMC . 



B, Havlnq completed this course, how much understanding have you 
ga i nerf>. about your aptitudes? , . 

none . ^ 

very I Itt I e ' . 



b I Ittle 

nx^derate amount 

^ a great deal 

17. A. How well do you understand your work competencies? 



not at al I 
a lli-tle 
fairly wel I 
we I 1^ 

extremely wel I 

I'm not sure what this means 



B, Having completed this course, how much understanding have you 
gained about your work competencies? 

none 

^- very I ittle 

a j Ittle 

iDoderate amount ' 

a great deal 



A. fbw wol^l do you ufidoi^s t.Kid youc v^ork '.Kill 

not at- ^) I I 

a I Ittle 

f a 1 r I y we I I 

wo I I 

oxtremoly well 

Mm not sure what this means 



B. Havfnq completed this course^ how mucti understand 1 nq have you 
gained about your work skills? 



norie 

very I ittle 
a I Ittle 
moderate arT)ount 
a great dea I ^ 



Frequently you must make career decisions. These decisions may 
relate to 'your college work or part-time or summer employment- Mow 
do you go abogt making an Important decision? What steps do you 
follow? Describe briefly what you would do to reach an Important 
decf sion. 



On the following scaie rate the effectiveness of your way of 
making decisions. 



•1 



V 



very 
poor 



>>3 



oor'^ ' ^^quate good excel lent 




On the following scale rate the effectiveness of your current 
way of making decisions COMPARED WITH YOUR W PRIOR TO THE 
COURSE. . ' 



3 



. much less as more much more 

less ; effective effective effective effective 
effective 
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70. Wtint (1(^os t lu> form wor k moon ^fo you? Whot ilo(>'> H iiu liido? Wi ili 
a det in it ion » s ' 



2K What does thtf term caree/r mean to you? Wrlto a definition 



PART 



/ 



Assume you need Information about an occupation. Read the folip>tInt:)C ^ ''^Jj^ 
sItAjatlons. In the space to the right of each situation, write the sourc^ 
you would go to for the Information. If you do not know a source, place * 
a • mark. In the right column. 



SI tuat Ion 



22. I want to get an idea of what /fhe 
Job markat wll I be like for ocean- 
ographers'by the mid-1980^ s. ' 

23. I want to know what co I I eqe majors 
I can pursue to become an ocean- 
ographer . 

24. My favorite high. school subject 
was biology. I want to know v^w hat 
groups of occupations are 
directly related to biology. 

25. I want to know what occupations 
woyld involve creative thinking. 

i 

26. Where can I go .to find occupations 
which do not require high 
mathematical abilities? 



Source 



Don 't ^now 

a Source 



\ 
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contradictory. In tact th^ n)or^ Intormst Ion you h?)ve, the more 
^ • apparent this condition inay be, Whon this prot)!om occurs, whnt 
criteria would you use to evaluate Information? 



/ 



28. 



Road 1l)o dofinltian^ Mr>ted \n t lie lofi column. Mntch eacti 
deflnltl^on with tne term It cjoflnes in the right column, ' In 
the space to the left of each definition, write the letter of the 
term It best d^ines, r - 

adjlv.lty intended to produce somothinc] 

of benefit to 1ho Individual or" tho 
society 



3 



all of the tasks performed by a worker 

continuous Integration of values in 
relation to the milieu through work 

ufee of knowledge of self to l4arn more 
about the world of work and use of 
knowledge of the worlc^of work to learn 
more gboyt self- 

quickness Or ease with.whi'ch people 
can learn or develop understanding 
and skills ' C 

occupations which Involve similar 
worker characteristics 

things people learn and the Skills 
they develop 

achleverpent pf self- Integration In 
relation to the milieu through 
knowledge of $elf and milieu 

activity urfdertaken for personal 
pleasure"^ 

overriding principle that gives 
structure and meaning to the 
sequence of one's work, education, 
and training experiences 

/ 



a 
b 
C 
d 



career dcvolopment 
career tliomo 
decl d Inq 



occupat I ona I group 
arranqerront 



e. Job 

f . worker trait group 

g. . occupation 

h, occupational exploratlpn 
1 . apt itudes 

J. leisure 

k. work 

I . career exploration 

m. competencies 

n . career goa I s . - , 

o. abl I 1 ties ^ ^ 
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CAKi;i-R PLANNING ANIJ UliClSlON-MA.KlNti COUKSb 
STUDENT SURVEY 



Social S<j^cijrity Number: 

i 

Age: i Sox: 



/ 



1. DuriilR this term, have you talked with anyone enrolled in a career 
planninp/deci sion-makinp course? Yes No 

If yes, did you discuss the course? Yes No 

2. During this term, have you been exposed to any career planning 
and decision-nmkinj^aterials? If yes, which materials? 



This survey is being administer^^d to obtain Infomation about "where 
you are now" in your career j^Taiining and decision-making process. 



• PART I 

e following section deals with general questions about your status in 
cdjlege and your knowledge of career. There are no righr or wrong answers, 
Re^ond to each question in the best way you can. 



3. faiowledg e About College Majors 



H2W^ftJCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE COLLEGE MAJORS OFFERED AT YOUR SCHOOL? 
This includes the area of study, course requirements, and eventual 
employment opportunities. Check the statement below that shows how 
much you know. 



nothing 
very little 
a little 
some 

a great deal 
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4. Knowledge About_0ccuj>a1 ions 



HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE OCCUPATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIHS 
FOR EMPLOYMRNT THAT RELATE TO COLLEGE MAJORS? Do you know what 
occupations you could enter? Chock tl\o statement lu'low that 
shows how much voii know. 

nothing 

very little 

' a little 
some 

a Rroat deal 



<9 



For items 5 through 9, check the response that shows how much you know 
about occupations that interest you . 

I 

5. How much do you know about the qualifications for employment 
in occupations that interest you? ^ 

nothing 

very little 

little * • . 

some 

a great deal 

6- How much do you know about the salary and ben/fits of occupations 
that interest you? / ' 

^nothing ^ / ^ / 

very little ' * * 

little 
some 

a great deal 



How much do you know about future job openings in the occujjations 
that inte^st you? V 



nothing 
very little' 
little 
some 

a great deal 



How much do you know about occupntionnl ^julvnncomrnf in tho (HcupntioTis 
that interest you? 

V 

notiiing . 

'-very little 1 

little \ 

some 

a groat deal 



How much do you know about college preparation for employment in the 
occupations that interest ydu? 

notliing 

very little \ 

little 

somd" > 

a great deal 



How much have you thought about selection of a college major? (check one) 



I have not yet thought about selection of a college major. 

I have thought very little about selection of a college n)ajor, 

I have thought a little aboiit selection of a college major. 

I have thought some about the selection of a college major. 

I haVe thoVight a great deal about selection of a^callege major. 



At what point are you in deciding upon a college major? (check one) 

T hate no Ide^ at^6utf what my, college major wJLll be? 

I have very little idea about vhat my college major will be. 

(I have some idea about what my college major will be, but have 
not completely decided. I am currently considering 



1 have decided upon a college major. It is 



\' \ .■ ■ 
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12. Have you changed your choice of major di^riuj; thi^ t(M'm? Yrs 
If yes, state your i^^ason for chanj^inj^ 



For items 13 through 18, check the response that shows how well you J 
understand yourself in relatidn to work. r 

13, How well do you understand your occupational interests? 

not at all 

^ .^ZI ^ little 

fairly ^ell 

__well ] 

extremely well 

I'm not sure what this rpeans 



14- How well do you understand your work values? 

not at all 

a little 

fairly well 

well ^ 

extremely well ^ 

I'm not sure what this means 

15. How well do you underst^ind yOut career goals^ 

'I ^ 

J I not at aljl 

a little * • , 

fairly well 
well ^ ' 

extremely well 



I'm not sure what this means 



16. How well do you understand your aptitudes? 

not at all 
a little 
fairly well 

ZZI ^^^^ 

extremely, vf ell ^ , 

I'm, not sure what ■ this rtelans 



%.7. How well do you understand your work, competencies? 

not at all ( 

a little^s * 

fairly well 

well ^ ^ 

extremely well 
not sure what this i^ans ^ 



How well do you understand your work skills? 



not at all 
a little 
fairly well 
well 

extremely Ave 1 1 

Pm not sure what this means 



Frequently you must make career decisions. These decisions may 
relate to your college work or part-time or summer emi^loyment. How 
do you go about making an import ant deci sion? What steps do you 
follow? Describe briefly what ydu would do to reach an important 
decision. 



On the following scale rate the effectiveness of your way of making 
decisions. 



> very poor adequate ^ood excellent 

\ poor- 

What does the term work mean to you? What does it include? Write 
a definition. 



What dp p^ the teyn]i . cay^Q y. inean to ymZ .WTite^a dtpfitiitipn, 
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PART Tl 

Assuine you need information about an occupation. Read the following 
situations. In the space to the right of each situation, write the 
source you would go,to for the information. If you do not know n 
source, place a mark in the right cplumn. 

Don't Know 

Situation Source a vSource 

22. I want to gfet an idea of wh^t the ^ ^ 

job market will be like for ocean- 

ographers by the mid- 1980' s. 

23. I want to know what college majors , 

I can pursue to become an ocean- 

ographer . 

24. My favorite high school subjeq;/t f 

was biology- I want to know what 

groups of occupations are 
directly related to biology. 

25. I want to know what occupations 

would involve creative thinking. 



26. Where ca\i I go to find occupations 
* ^ - which do not require high 
mathematical abilities? 



27. Occupational information can sometimes appear to be confusing and 
contradictory. In fact the more information you have, the more 
apparent this condition may be. Wl^en this problem occurs, what 
criteria would you u$e to evaluate information? 



, . . — ■ r ■ ■ ■ y 
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28. Read the definitions listed in*t)io left column. Mntcli c.kIi di-f imtion 
with the term it defines in the rrght colunm. In the space to the 
left of each definition, write the letter of the toriii it best definrs. 



activity intended to pr(Hluce sometlnn^;; 
of benefit to the individual or the 
society 

all of the tasks performed by a worker 

continuous integration of values in 
relation to the milieii through Work 

use of Knowledge of self to learn more 
about the world of work and use of 
knowledge of the world of work to learn 
more about self 

quickness or ease with which people 
can learn or develop understanding 
and skills 

occupations which involve similar 
worker chTaracteristdcs 

things people learn and the skills 
they develop 

achievement of self- integration in 
relation to the milieu through 
knowledge of self and milieu 

activity undertaken for personal 
pleasure 

overriding principle that gives 
structure and meaning to the sequence 
of one's work, education and training 
experiences 



h. career theme 

c. deciding ^ 

(I. occupational jjroup 
a r rang erne nt 

e . j ob 

f. worker trait group 

g. occupation 

h. occupational exploration 

i. aptitudes 
i . leisuie 
k. work 

1. career exploration 

m. competencies 

n. career goals 

o. abilities 
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Student Evaluation Form 



V. 
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CARLLf? f?LANNING AND DLCI SIGN-MAKING COUl 
• ! STUDENT EVALUATION 



In order to evaluate the Ca?-eer Plannino and l)eci s fon-Makinq course yon 
are completinc), )ile would like your reactions to .tho» course. ^Please 
complete th.ls survey. and return it to the proctor. Your Instru ctor 
wl I r not see the surveys ; Completed surveys wilt mgiiled dlf^criTy 
to Appalachla Educatlooaf Laborator'y 'by your proctor. 



Class rank: 



Program: 



f reshfnan . 
sophomore 
J un I or 
sen lor 



1st quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd 'quarl er 
'4th uquarter 



afj^demfaic 

vocatlonal/techn lea h* 



Career Planning and Deci s ion-MaTcfng course .Instructor: 



PART I 



B^sed upon your experience in the Career; Planning -and Decis ion-Makfng 
course; respond to the following Statements by placing a check mark X*-^ 
In the appropriate box,^ « * < - > . 



Statement 



!• Providing experiences In career 
' planhfng and decision-making is 
an Importa^nt funatlon of a college. 

2. The course helped me devel^op a* 
greater understanding of myself. 

3. The^dCQurse helped ine develop a, 
^grid^er understanding of the % 

vforlh 6f work/ * ^ / "^^ ^ ' 

4. The coyrse hefped me develop a 
career- plan ta4$lng 1 nto" conslderat Ion 
mysejf-gnd 'my milieu.. 

^5*^'r found ^the' planning arv^ deciding 
vr ^ process >augHt, In the course useful 
for me. ' . - • 



Strong 1 y . 
Agree 


Agree 

-A, »-! 


Disagree 


" Strong 1 y 
Disagree 




^ ♦s— 






























1 









(cont'd) 



1 



Stateroent 



Strc5r^Q/y 
Aqrbe 



Aflpoe 



0 I sooree 



Strong I y 
D [/^agree 



8. 



Having completed this courso, I 
am more aware of my^ career goal 
and Its appropriateness for me* 

The courses, he I pecj me- gain a greater 
sense of control over my career . 

Overall, I was very pleased with 
this course. 

I would recommend this course to 
a friend who wanted career 
- quldanc e>> , ^ 




\ 



V 



Jn'the space below^ pfease comment on any statements wjth whlcfj.you disagreed 



10, ^-When would be *4>e -t>est tim6 to ,tlfke course like this? 



In Ijigh school ^ 
freshman year of eg I lege-; 
sophomore year of col lege 
junior year of college 
senior year of college" 



P'l ease .complete the followlrtt) stot-ements. • 
IK ' I thl/ik the' course was he'Ipful because 



r 



; 1 




The course was not helpful because 











13. The thing I l iked best ^jboi5f the course Wbs 



The.tjiinq I disliked ruosi about the course was 



\ 



V 



15. What happened to you as a result of being,. J n this c|)ursG? 

V. ^ 



PART 



If^order to evaluate the Career Planning and Dec i s ion-Maki nq course you 
Just completed,^ it i s a I so important to have information about your . 
Involvement In the course. Please respond to the following questions. 



16- Approximately what percent of the 
ie:kf did y^ read? 

17. ApproximateJ y what percent of the 
text activities did you complete? 





25i 


.50^ 


75^ 


100^ 























18* Listed below are reference materials available in the Career 

Information System. In the boxes to the right of each reference. 
Indicate approximately how many times yo^ used that refer6nce by 
tracing a check mark (•O In thq approprlatfe\b(i^ 



a. Worker .Tra It Group Guide 
b. 



c. 



SchooJ Subject-Occupation Mndex 



Col leg^^^Jor-Occupat Ion Index 

cal Major-Occupation Index 

Occupational Outlook Handbook • 

nqyicopedia of Careers 

Dictionary .of Occupational Titles 
' • "■■<- 

.h. Vertical File of Career Briefs 




ERIC 



Worker Trait Groyp File Content 
Notebooks 

Alphabetl-ca I Index to Occupations 



Material 

Not 
Aval lable 


■ > 

None 


Onc^ 


2-3 
Times 


More 
Than 3 
Times 












31- 










-A 




















T 










1 












. ( 














\ 






V 























k. Worker Trait Group IndfJ^ to 
Occupational Informat ion 



I . KeysoVt g)^cl< 
m. 01 her (name) 



1 'O 1 V 1 1 (J 1-^ 

Not • 

AvM i 1 ;^ h 1 A 




OncB 


2-^ 


Nl^re 

Than 5 
T 1 nos 






















/ 










\ 




















J. 











In the boxes to the right of each statement below, I-fidlcate the 
degree of your cl^ss involvement by placing a check marl< in 
the appropriate box. 



a. I was generally attentive 
in class. 

b/l participated In clasS' ^ 
discussions. 



\c, I completed homework 
assi gnments . 

d. I cametc>-class. 



never 


rare 1 y 


-> 

usua My, 


a 1 most 
a 1 ways 


^^^STways 




1 

t ■ 








\ 






















■ 
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^ CAKrrU ri,ANKMNC AND DliClSlOX' MMCINC COlM'Si: 

• lns '?n)clor Survey ^ ^ 

For jOur cvnluntion of the Car(*cr IMnnninj: nnd l)c^ct*">ion Mal:inf; course, 
it wotild bo helpful to^liavc^nfomntio)i trom those who will bo teaching, 
the coursQ. Thr information roquostod bolow will help acquaint us uith 
your orientation tu-- ircl carocr planninji aad decision-inalxin};. IMuasc tnlvO 
n fCK )iiiTiiitt?jv to coTHj^ote this survcx)''. 

Social Security Rumbcft-: ^ 

Institution: ♦ 



Your Degree 



Ma)(i or ; 



1. Kili this course bo tanjjhL on n scmoster or quarter system at your 
institution? (Cliock one) 

* Semester Quarter 

2. Have you road or are you familiar with the InstVuctor^s Guide for 
tho Career Planninj; and Decisi on-Malvinj; Course?^ (Ch.eck one) 

Yes • No _ 

3^ Kith wliich theoi'y of career dcj^c^ opmont do you most closely .identify 

♦ 

yourself? (Chock one) 



Ginzbcrg 

Holla^id* _2 

Kriunbol tz 

Parsons 

Roo ' , ^ 

Super 
Ticdemcm 

Tyler ^ ^ 



. Oliver (nnme) 



In the sp;ico below, dc^srribo your coMC(^p1 of c!(mm s ion ruil i n)s l.iial 
slops should bo followod in makinj* n (loclsion? , ^ 



In tho spaco below writo youx' clcfinition of careor \clovclopmont 



hlial would you like studc/ts to bc- ablo to do as a result of this 
type of couT5.e? ' 



What benefits for your insMtutlon ini^ht you texp.^cl froni this course 



Dcc.i sioii-Mnkiin; coujso :n:ij>lc);icnt cd at your institution? 

Nnino:^ ^ _ ^ I^osition: _ _ 

Name: )\>siLioi\: 

Position: 



9. Ihve you over tnufjit n cnrt'ov (level opiiont course? Tf >'es , brief ly 
describe cruh one ])elow. 



11 



10. Why do you think your institutioji is o^fcrinf; tliJs course' 



i 0 . 

list bvlocA- the content topics (be sj/ocJ fie) you would include in <\ 

course oji career devolopi:^ont for (ollep.o freslniK^i. Then ranh the /} 

inportanco of oath topic by numborinj? from 1 to^M^ <Jne being the , 

Txost important top^c. 



1.2. f\}\\y arc you teacliin^ this course? 




ERIC 
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APPENDIX L 



Instructor Survey - Posttest 



4r 



a'i»>, iff . 



CARIIR PI ANN I NO AND niC I !> ION MAKING COIIKSI 



POST- INSTRUCTOR SURVFY * 

Slnco you hovo taught tho Corooi-^ Plarihlng ond DocI s fon-tlaklng eoursn, wo 
arc Intcrostod in your rer^ponses to f lia followlnc) quosllon'^- Thli inform,) 
will holp us ov&l liofe tlie courso and dotermlnG ttio need for other products 

-.V 

Social .Security Vlumber ^ ' I 

Instilution 



K With whlph' theory of career development do you most closely Identify 
yourself? (check one) 



Ginsberg 
Holland 
Krumboltz \f 
Parsons 
Roe 
Super 
•Tledeman 
Tyler 

Other (name) 



2. In the space below, describe yo^ concept of ,declsfon-maklng- What ^- 
steps should be followed In making a decision? 

/ 




3. In the space below, write your definition of career development. 



i^tne sp^( 



4. Wf^at qu»M if Icat Ions should an Instructor have to teach the AEL Career 
Planning and Declslon-Maklhg course? * 
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Should the -Ctjreer Plannhuj a.^cJ IXaciiuon-Mcjk i ng coui so ho oflut...! .r 
a roqulrod course for sfudonts 

a roqulrod course for undoclnrod sttidonts ^ 
4P* an elfictlvG courso 
a roforral courso 



At wha1 levGl do you Ihink this course should be offorod for 
maximum student benefit? — , .. — 



^ rcshmon 
isoptionior e 

junior 

senior 



1st quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
41 h quarter 



In addi tion to 1 he coucso,^ what 6lse does yoUr institution need to 
facilitate contihued ca^^eer pl5nninci and decisIon-tnalOnq bof)avior? 



V 



Listed below are five career development tasks f|(rlc1^ may occur 
subsequent to the courso and/prior to graduation. By checking. (✓) the 
appropriate box, Indicate J«5w important each tasK, Is for students completing 
the Career Planning and Decision-Making course. 



statement < 


very 
important 


Of 

some 
Importance 


of 
1 Ittle 
Importance 


of 
no 

Importance 


a, adjusting to college 
env I ronment 

b. planning for employment (family 
cons I derat Ions, 1 ncome, .1 
location) 

d^^^^^^^eloplng employabM\lty skills 
(resume writing, t nte)rvlewlng) 

d. becoming employed — negotiating 
work agreements (salary, work 
schedu le, benef Its) 

e. adjusting to employment 
(skills for keeping a job) 














> 










- : 


: 








1 
f 

1 




1 
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9« Itow holpful to. yotif' Inst i1u1 ion would 11 bo to l^ovo a l^aiidbook 

coordinating the Careej^jr Information Systjpm and Qaroor Planning and 
Declslon'-Making course v^th sotwicos provided by Rocruitmont^ Acadonfc 
Advtsom6^nt, and Placement Staff. 

very heJpful 

helpful 

^ not very helpful 

not hel pf u I at a I I 



10. How Important Is It for student personnel workers, placement 

personnel, academic advisors, and col lege counselors 1o be aware 
of the course concepts and the career planning and decision-making 
process In which students have been involved? i 

* 

of great ImporteTnce 

of some Importance k 

of fittle Importance • 

of no Importance 

IJ. Was the Career Information System set up at your Ihstltutlon? 

Yes 

No' . ' 
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APPENDIX M 

ft 

Instructor Evaluation Form 
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CARECR PLANNING AND DCC I S ION-MAKING COlJRSr 



INSTRUCTOR fVAlDATION TOI^M 



To determine the effect I vc^noss of the Caroor Planning and Ooc I sfon-Makf ng 
course^ wo need your evaluation conmionts, Ploaso tako^ a few minulos fo 
complete this ovaluDtlon. 

I nst i tut ion 



The following statononts address Important aspects of the Career Planning 
and Decision-Making course* By checking the apf^prlale box. Indicate 
whici) response corresponds closest to your feelings and/or exporloncos. 



S'tatemenl 


IStrongI y 
AqrQO 


AoroG 


Di saor oo 


SI rongly 
IM soQrGO 


•1. Overall 1 'am pleased with the 
CPDM course,. 

2. The course Is appropriate for 
col lege freshmen In^ four year 
Institutions. 

3. The coursers appropriate for col- 
fegfe ^freshmen In two yoar^* 
Institutions. 

4. Students seemed Interested In 
the course. 












_5 










< 




. 

ft 


L 






5. Instructional' strategies used 
In course materials are 
effective In teaching the In- 
tended skills and knowledge 
to students. 

6. The Course prompted career 
planning and decision-making ^ 
behavior by students. . 

' ■ / 

7. Major cofnpetencles for ^ach 
unit were attalnabl^^ from* 
unit completion. 

8. Equipment and materials needed 

for activities were appropriate . 
and aval lal?le. / 

9. Planning and preparatljon 
aqjtlvltles were adequate for 
teaching material. 

lOi Course content was comprehensive 
In terms of the career planning 
, and declslon-^maklng proces$v . 

IK Activities were appropriate . 
for teaching the course concep+s, 

12. Language and concepts presented In 
the course enabled students to ^ 
more effectively understand" and 
d^s^uss career ron^jurn^^r 








v.. 




\ 




< 










»• 






^ — ^ — 


















^ 



















■In the space bo low, describe your reasons for dl sac)rGeI ng with ouy 
of the above statements. 



♦ 



/ 



Questions i3-20 concern the 'Instructor's Guide.. By choqkinq the 
appropriate box Indicate the acceptability of the I n'structorj^s Guide 
l-n each of the following cireas. . ' 



Areas 



13. Format 

14 . Afi^parance 

15. Fl ImStrify discus'sion questions 

16. Suggested activities 

17\ Class managemeK^t ^echn lque$^\ 

18. Major conpetenclo?. for each unltv'^v 

19. Orientation to course .mater la I s ' 

♦ ■ , ' ^ 

20. Le ngth of act 1 vjU;! e §' ^ 



'AccG ptab I 



Unacce ptab I g 



In J-he space below, commqnt oh any areas you thought were unacceptable. 



r 



21 

• (3 



List below any^stereotypirtg you detected ia'the course mater ia I s^. 
'pe specitlc. " ' ' 



-22. List belo\y the benefits of this course for your.. Inst 1 tut 1 



on 




25. What probloms^did you have In teaching thfs course? 



24. 1.1 st below the strengths and weaknesses of the courser. 




/ 



25. What benef l^s of^^W^e-' course resulted which yoq^ad not anticipated? 



26. ^hat type of students benefit most. from this type of course? 



fit* 



27. What type pf- students benefit least from'^this type of course? 



°2B. Jtfpuld you recommend this course for helping students fn their gareer 
development? 



Yes 
No 



4 



*5» 
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COLLEGE MAJOR-OCCUPATION INDEX EVALUATION lOm 



This form was doveloped lo ossiwt In cvolunliDcj I h^) Collcsqo rirjjor- 
Occupatlon Index. As Instructors of the ALL Career Planning and 
Decis ion-Ma k I nC^ course^ you can provide us with valuable information 
for revising this product. After your students have completed Unit 
IV, please tal<LO a few minutes' to complete this ovaluot^^i form and 
return it In the envelope provided. Keep ir^ mind 1 f)oljprr)o colloc)0 
Major-Occupal ion Index was developed for students aitrndin^ or 
transf err tnc] to four year institutions. 1^1 eva I u^vt^o 1 

as a product for that population . ^ ^ • 



DATE: 



INSTITUTION: 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS USING THE INDEX: 



^^chGcl<;i ng ^he appropriate box^ Jndicate yoijf opinion of the adequacy 
of the Index in each of the following areas:^ 



Areas 



Adequate I nod(^qua t e 



!• ''T^presentat ion of the relationship 

between col lege education and occupations. 

2. Directions for using the Index, 

3. Format of' the Index. 

4- Overall appwrance of Index. 

5- Potential usefulness of content of the 
I ndex. 



, --r-^ ^ , 

For any area you marked inadequate, please provide suggestions for 
Improvement i.n the space below. 



\ 



scl on your obsorvai ions of studonls u^,inn the Collocio rioJor-Occunntmn 
ox tndicato y^Sur acircnmoivl wl + h tho followi.u, ilonc. I,y cfu-ckinr, (^) 



Based 

Indox, incJ icato your 
tho npproprinto box f)olow. ^ 



i ^ • 



6- 
7. 



10 



t cm 



Students understood the' Index. 

Students wore nhle^H) foliow diroclions in t fin 
textbook for usinc] lhi> Index. 

Exposure tcrf the Index prompfod furl her" corocr- 
plannlng behavior; i.e., use of additional 
rosourcos . 

Students weroable ^o locale don i rod infor- 
mal ion in your collGqe catalon Iron majors 
and occupations listed in tho AF.l. Col logo Wajkr- 
Occupal ion I ndex. 

The Index helped sfudonts move loward more 
specific CO r CO r jg^J^s /j I cu] s ^ 



Dr. .■•II ( 



* 

Please commc-^n-l in the space below on any items with whicli you disagreed 



Please respond Jp the fol low i ng -quest ions; 

11. V/hat' problems ^ id your students enco.unlQr in. usir^i 'I ho Index? 



12. Are the majors listed in tho I ndox conaarnb lo- tc' majors I i stpd i n 
.* your institution's cataloc^ Yes No - 

If no. In what ways ore they not comparable? 



V', ^ 



erJc '. < 



' ■ -". ■'• ■ .... 



0 ♦ < 



Do Ttio QC<j:ufj7)t MslocJ In 'Mio InOay. rcMol^ lo'lU:: ^j(,<-:-:fd 

nu')iof4 r)S doflnod In IliO IrwJox? Yo^i M^) ' ^ 

- - - / 

If no, \/lncl> oocup.) t i on:, tlo nol / 



V/hbt occupations rolcTt in^ to nojors nro not Ifstor! in the 
Index? 



Is tlio Index an appro[)riate product 1o ho I (i s I ud^ni s eblablish 
tho rol al ionsli ip 'betv/uen mejor s and occupations? Yos No 

'i^h 1^ no, why? 



15. Can you relalo your i nsi i tu I lor» ' s specific academic majors to 
the majors listed In tho l^ndox? Yej^ No 

\S no, v/hat problems did you encbunter? 



\ - 

'Whaf majors did you have difflcuhy relc)tinc) to Iho Index? 



In what ways other than directed by the 1eV:l did ilie s I ird.-ntS''--u 



16. 

tho Index? 



I 

potonilol u'.or.. Inl;o„<j few miiiules Id r (nn! I h-.-.- h,-) |..i<',.r..^ 
list bolo.; potonliil u-.c-r P'.-ti I i f i ^nl v.-l-:-!! yni <i < ii'il ll.V.'.; 



l>olow any- po I iM) I i <o I . ii'.os v/liicj) iw no! li'.hu) 



V. 




CARFFRJ^,ANN INH ANO DIT K. I OU-flAK I N' ; PROnnA"! 
^ >KMSTRIP LVALUAl ION I 0\<\] 



Your feodback would bo veay. helpful in evaluotinq the f i I ms1 r i (i>^for the 
Career Planning and Decl s lon-Maki nq pronrbn and in makinq filnis1ri[. ro- 
vlsfons. After revlevtinq the pai-liculor f i I r.r.l r i (. dosi'inaled bulow, 
complete this evaluation and return it in the orWolopr^ provided. 

TITI.L or r ILMSif^lP.TO Bf l^r.V ! LWl [1: _ 

NA^'E or RCVIEWBV: 



DATE or VeVIEW: 




Based on Yo\r review and use of the filmstrip, indicate your an 
the followinc) items by chocking (^) the appiopt ioto box below. 



reenenl w i 1 » 



I torn 



~i — ' 



1. The purpose of 1 lie fTlmstrIp 
I s c I ea r . 

2. The title accurately ropro- 
sents the content. 

3^ The amount offextraneous . 
mater i a I i s mi n ima I . 

; \. ^ 

4. Concepts are appropriate fpr a 
colleqe student audience. 

5. The portrayal of Illustration 
of concepts. are appropriate 
for a colleqe student 
audience. / 

6. Information presented Jis 
accurate, ; 

7. Information presented Is 
current, - . 

. The filnstrlp motivated st|j- 
dent discusslot) an.^/o.r ■ part i-, 
cipa't Ion In fol low up ' 



bet j vit ies, 



V 



9. The fllmstrlp e;nhaDcel the 
material presented (n the 
textbook. » , ' y, 



St ron*^ 1 y 
Aq reo 


Af] rno 


D i saqroe 


Ct ron-: 1 7* 
















■ ^ 

m 

** 








\ 








t 


^ 4 ^ 






\ 


























* 
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In the space below, plof^se comnoni on any Hons wjth which you r]i<,vj>r<. 



F^y checkinq (v^the anprc^prialo l>ox lu'low, i rwi i I -^^l hc> or c (M> i ^jI- " • ' ' « 
oi the filmstrip in tl)0 1ollowin<i oriM*:': , ■ ^ 



Area 


Acconi ab le 


Unacrop h: 


10. Quality of pictures - ^ 
IK Quality of sound (cosboite lope) 
12. Lennth of f i lmstri[) 















In the space below, please conmcn 1 on any areas you f<:^*ncl to be ^ 
unacceptable. Be as specific as possible.^ 



\ 



Place a Ch^ck mark ( ) to the riolif pf any biases defectoc) in the 
filmstrip, \ > 



y^. Sex stereotypinp 

^^cc^jpat tor^^^ 
15, Ethnic sjfereotyp i nqx 



16 



Soc \}) I cl ass h ias 



17, Ane s4eroc)typI no 

18, Other (sf>ocify . 



Please explain the basls^ for each biiis you checked, includinq spec if i*: 
examples from the fi^lmstrip.' ^ 

- .. . . / 



In the space belov// please list the stf-eaqtbs and weaknesses of the 
<f llmstrip and youi^/ suggestions, for ir^rovement* ^ 



1 



r 
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W^EMORANDUM 

TO: Proctors for Student Evaluation Perms 

,,F.R5M; Sandra Barker, Ph.D.(^^ ^ 
SUBJECT: Administration of Student Evaluation Forms'' 




Appalachja 
Educational 
Laboratory 

Post Office Box 1348 

Charleston 
West Virginia 25325 



Thank you for agreeing to serve as proctor for the 

asr«d\ '"^'"" "^ '^"'^"^ Evaluation Forms. Yo^ have ^een ' 
asked to administer, collect; and s^al in an envelone the«.e \ 

Please hand out the forriq /-r>iir,^*^ +1 i. * 
nn*l ^x, , ToiTis, colloct tJicm when connlcted \ 

rVr'i^^SX^-^^nin'g:'"^"''''*'- sealed' e„v:?ope\ 

career IZ D^^^fei.*''^ °^ ^^e 



ms 



osures 



.V 



4» 



'V 
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APP«'«chfn^(lu|.;.tio'nal Lahcrntory. Inc. • Division of Cnrcvvr Guidnnco 
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^ APPENDIX Q \^ 
Control Group Debriefing Memorandum 



TO: 



FROfI: 
SUBJECT: 



Students Participating as Controls for Career 
Planning ti^id Decision-Making Course 

Sandra Barker, Pb - 0.(^2) 
Career Planning and Decision-Makii^KCourse 




Appalachia 
JEducational 
^aboratqry 

Most OH.f V Box i:i4H 



Thank you for your participation as a control student 
for ,the evaluation of the Career Planning and Decision-Making course 
* being taught at your institution. Tlie information you provided will 
assist us in determining if this course is an effective program for 
hejping college students with their career planning and jdecision- 
making- 



Many of you indicated on the pretest that you are interested 
in enrolling in silch a course. The Instructor named below is teaching 
the course at your iii^^^titution thl^ term. Please contact him/her. 
for inforjimtidn regarding jFuture offerings of this course. 

* Again, thank you for y;j^r. participation. 



ms 



Instructor 
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Student Comments: Evaluation Form Items 1-^8 
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In the space below, please cominont on any statements with which you- 
di saj,',reod . 



I am still a little vague over what my exact career will bo and 1 would 
recommend a ^friend to talk to a career counselor before taking this course. 

The course seemed to be very general -there was nOt enough wbrk on values 
and gi>a 1 s . 

3) We never went out in the world oi' work to see what gi^es on. It 

was discussed briefly. It should have been discussed in more detail. 

^) 1 am still not sure what thp best field f©r me is. My career, goals 
are many. I would have liked to have been able to narrow it down 
further, 

■♦ 

1 feel I diU not get into specific careers in depth enough. Likes and 
dislikes in courses, hobbies, etc. seemed to be stressed more. I have 
not yet decided on a career, but my choices are being narrowed down. 

The book was good in th^r you went "step by step in order to reacjj^our 
career goals and objectives, but, upon completion of the book 1 was 
st;,ill unable to identify my career goal. 

This course actually confused me more. There was not enough time spent 
on particular things. My career plgn is still up in the air, 



I feel the course needs some changes because it seems to me t^at the 
book is set up for someone who already knows what he wants to do. Maybe, 
if more . interest tests were given or more value tests, it would help an 
individual find himself. 

The course helped me but I still don't have a definite careet chosen. 
I've narrowed it down but cannot set up a specific one. ^ 

I didn't think this course made me understand the world of work the 
^ay it 'should have* It should have emphasized worker- employer relation- 
ships more and made the -student more aware of the competitiveness of 
the wserk world. ' ^ - . ■ 

I already had an understanding on all the things -I disags^;0ed on, all the 
course did was organise my thoughts. 

This course has opened my eyes; I was thinking of majdring in business, 
but after coinpleting this course my views have changes* Altljough I 
am not definitely sure what I want to go into, I am still investigating 
other career goals and opportunities. 
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w : 

t don't disagree with any of the statements. The course was good. 
However, it might have been bettor if the course was a "Jjeincster instead 
of a quarter. 

No .matter what you decide on as a career, yon never really have control, 
no matter how hard you want a certain career or how well trained you 
are for it. There are a lot o^s%itangibles involved and you boys ought 
to khdw that by now! 

#3, the course did not give you an understanding of work, it really only 
guided and showed you the careers in which you could go into. You diil 
not actually experience any of the career^ 

The course helped me to find out what areas I was interested in but beyond 
that I don't feel it has helped me develop a career plan or gain control 
trver my career. I still feel that I haven't narrowed my choices down 
enough to a specific area I can deal with. 

This course did not help me develop a greater understanding of myself. 
The records of values and what we like was very tedious work. 

I felt it was hard and confusing to foHow the workbook at times. 

♦ 

I am still not sure about what career ). want to go into. 

I still am not sure what I want to do but the course did give me 
some ideats. 

Actually, I'm more confu&ed. I do understand some of the areas I 
sfiould avoid th ough. 

Too much paper work and library work--some of us couldn't spend much 
time there becatfse of other important factors . 



I still don't know what I want a^ my car^i 

I have not acted directly upon any of my decisions made in the class yet 



I was just a'if confused. I guess ■ I", didn't put enough time in it. It is 
a lot of busy work . 



^I am very stubborn and had already made up my mind. 



The course was unrealistic, it lead you to believe that the W.T.G. was 
the answer to every question. The course was very boring, but I didn't 
really devote my time to it. 

As a senior* this course could not change my mind on what I've already 
planned to do. As a result, t^.he course could not determine any of the 
goals that have already been sfet. 
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I would not recommend to a friend because there is entirely too much 
work . 

felt the course was too much outside t)udy work. 

This course was very confusing and was nothing more than alot of 
busy work. 

There is too much busy work in this class. Also there is too mucli V' 
work required. I've put more work in tliis class than any others. ^ 

1 didn't enjoy the course. (busy work) 

I didn^t disagree with any-^but 1 feel as if each student that takes 
the course should better informed just exactly what is included 
in the course. 

s 

4-6-7. I am not exactly sure what 1 wAnt to do for a career, but 1 
have ^decided on *a field of study. 

••. 

There's not much to be planned or decided that hasn't already been. 

The course was pretty basic, should be titled "Values Clarification." 

The teacher didn't go into detail on the decision process enough. 

The career ii\ decision-making workbook I would not recommend. Everything 
is re petitious > 

Because the textbook we had was very disagreeable with me, It^is hard 
tJo^ understand and you couldn't do the exercise right. The clas^is 
^ine but the textbook was horrible, >^ 

The class was not what I expected. If the workbook were made clearer 
and not so repetitious the course would have been more.^ enjoyable. The \ 
instructors were good, I would tecommend the class ii^the materials 
were chftnged. 

It wasn't really what I expected. I learned a lot but the wqrkbook 
wasn't very cl^ar. ' . 

I wasnH pleased because I already had an understanding of my career 
goal and occupation. To me this class was very discouraging , 

I don't think the course is worth recommeding to a friend, 

I don't have a greater sense of control over my career, I was not 
pleased with this course because it was taught too simply. 
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I expected more field research (going to business) and talking with the 
employees to flml more direct infortnntioiji of the career I had in mind. ^ 

Before I entered this course 1 pretty well uiulorstood inysrlf and 
what 1 wanted out of a career. 

Did not go Into actual work- -tended to get boring. 
Thfe course didn't help me understand myself better. 

The Career Planning and Decision-Making workbook should really be reviewed 
by AEl. This was very inappropriate and insulting for the college 
student. I would discourage anyone I know from taking this course as is. 

I thought this course was a TOTAL waste of tim« and I was highly insulted 
by the Career Planning and Decision-Making workbook. I felt like I was 
in 2nd grade. I feel that the workbook was totally inappropriate for 
college students. ) 

I am very pleased with this course; however, the last few chapters of 
the book were just a rehashing of what had already been covered. The 
last few chapters should have covered topics such as resume writing, 
how to properly seek a job, ho^^to dress and act for a job interview-- 
hence jqb skills. ^ ^ 

I found that the course material was geared more for people in a two 
year program or high school.' Also, in regard^o statements 1-9, if I 
got the least^bit benefit fa-om any isSue stated I put "agreed." There 
were not any occupations talked aljout that I wanted.. I wanted to 
explore and have the book discuss professional occupations like 
psychologist (dr.) or any' thing else that would require graduate level 
of education and/or doctorates level. 

I have not reached a career goal at this time. At points I became 
confused and discouraged. I have Learned some valuable information 
but have not reached the decision I had hoped for when I entered the 
course,. ^ 

The world of work was not expressed enough; there wasn't enough time 
spent on work traits. Most of the exercises in the workboolf were 
useless. *" " 

I thought that the workbook was very little help to me. ♦ 



This course would have betMi more honcfrcial if wo did not hhvr to yo 
through so *any pa^es of fillinR out. It was Trust rat inji and 1 hcy:\n 
to lose interest. 1 felt like a k itulo r^a rt ciio r that had to hv TchI 
stop by step, but it took a j^miuis to keop up with t ho vownd fihoiit 
way to approach it. Civiiig us the inloruuition would have boen best 
then doing in in our own stylo would have been nK)re uiulerstindah 1 e l)y 
the person doing it. You had too much control. It stifled my aim 
and bogged me down. 

It seemed superficial and i nadciiun t c . 

'2. Tlu^ course didn't help me with much that 1 diJ]i*t already know. 
4. I was already worRing on a career plan. ^ 

7. It simply did not . 

8. It was very boring for the most part. 

9. I really didn't like this course much at all. 

I was not pleased beca\ise it didn't really help me reach a final conclusion. 

'I didn't feel like this course made any major changes in the control 
of my career Roftl. However, it did make me set goals that I can look i 
forward to. 



Although 1 did le^irn much from this course. 1 did not develop a full 
career plan. ^* 

I was already aware of the world of work, but. I did not feel that this 
course presented vork situations; it was more geared toward education/ 
planning 

Don't know if I have any more control over my career but I feel like 1 
have more direction and plans. 

There were sOme I could have gone either way on. I think it was a 
little redundant, I could have learned the same with less time spent 
in class ^d on "busywork." 

I did not find out enough to make the coyrse profitable. I think the 
fact that I was taking 20 howrs this quarter had a lot to do with it. 
I just. didn't haVe time, , 



/ 



None^-except I believe the workbook could have been set up toward 
college students--it (at times), seemed^ to edge towards^ high school-- 
it may be toward freshmen more* than high school. Some of the filmstrips 
were repetitious. ; 

y ' \ 

I have held 'jobs before and I didn't learn anything about working that 
I didn't 'already knoj^, 

■ t V I 

I still have not completely decided'upon a certain career I would 
like to go into, y 

6. I»m nofl[^e it ' 
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The course is too slack, it dragged from the beginning, it was not 
specific enough. Need better correlation between workbook and Worker 
Trait Group Cuide. 

Too much scrowi^ig arouiKl, didn't get to do much icsoaich until la.st 
week. 

\^ 

T don't like working in the book. 

The books made the class seem mechanical. I felt it could liavo boon 
more interest ing- -speakers, field trips, movies, etc. 

1. We >never had the chance for outside class to have^the chance 
to tallc- to the working, managing people. 

2. I have my bwn way of decision-making- 

The teacher didn't organize class discussions well and there weren't 
enough speakers, w^ should have learned how to handle an interview., 
to get the job we are after. 
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APPENDIX S 



Student Comments: Helpful and Unhelpful Aspects of the Course 
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. STATKMl-NT: 

I think the course was hclj)ful because./. | 
RbSPOrjvSK: ^ 
it helped me clarify my goals. 

it helped me to develop my values and my poals and oxruninr cnrocrs 
which apply to them. 

it helped me to decide on at least two careers I want to go into. 
Helpved me to make decisions. 

it made me really think about what I like. 

it made me realize how I make my decisions. 

I now know what I want to do with my life and what I want to contribute 
^ to society. ^ 

it taught me to put things in the right order. 

. 0 ^ ^ 

I learned some about making: decisions and about careers I waSjg|nterested 

• . /■ • 

it helpbd me understand myself better and make decisions. It gave me 
greater insight iifto my career possibilities, 

J^t familiarized me with the materials available to aid me in mak/ng 
my career decisions. 

did help in decision-making. \ 

it did have good rpalistic concepts and it does open things up. 



it showeKl me how I should go about making decisions. 

it showed me the resources opan^to me in the world of careers ^nd 
helped me learn a decision-making option. 

. \ 

it forced roe to think different options in life to do, 

it gave me an idfea. of what I want out of a job or occupation. 

it gave me a better understanding of myself. 

it allowed me to^^ think abput^^hat 1 am and what I am not. 



J 

1 learned a few more of my own values that 1 didYi't Know w<M-r rolovant. 

it reinforced inv (•h()ii-(> of a laieor and i)rovcd to me what my dislike- 
and 1 ikes wer(> . 

1 luid never received much y^uidance in h i j^h school and this broadened 
my knowledge about careers. 

it made me look at my values and thinj^s which 1 like doini. and focused 
them on differcitl careers which were related to them. 

I became more aware of my vajues and goals m my career planning. 
I organized my thoughts. 

it helped me put my interests, values, and goal.s into perspective. 
1 could look at them objectively. 

it made me aware of my values, interests, and other thi ngs that 1 tcH^K 
for granted. 

i.t gave me tips on liow to plan my career. 

I knew the fiejd 1 wanted to go into-- it just helped me narrow down 
my choices in the field. 

It allowed the opportunity and the means to explore career options . 

it reinforced my ideas and goals 1 had for my career and pointed to 
some other' directions I could' fol low . • j 

it made me more aware of the choices available to me and the requirements 
that must be met to enter the various career fields. 

I learned about many other job areas in which I thought T had no interest. 

it' really let me know how to go about my career goals.' 

it showed me^jobs and occupation? related to my. interests . 

it made me think about my life and goals. 

I found out what I thought I would like as a career and how I could 
go aboyt it. 

it mjade me aware of my personality type and helped me to rule out 
some areas that would rtot be tolerable. 
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it gave me different relate job in one sort of occupation. 

it shows you ahout the different kinds of jobs and courses tfiat yon 
would want. 

it helped me to know what kind of person T am. If" also ^^^ve mo a 
method to make^declsions . 

it got me to think more in-depth ab6ut a career. 

it showed t® me that there is not just one job 1 can j>o into but a 
field of jobs . 

it^taught me a lot about myself .4nd what I could do to bettor myself 
in order to get the job T want./ 

it cleared up and answered a l<it of unanswered questions 1 had ' 

I / 

it provided me with fi^sh insight into the world of work and helped me 
to formulate a plan for reaching ^my desired career goal. 

/ * ■ ^ 

it gave you a better^knowl^dge of how to go about selecting a cateer. 

I know what career fits 



it helped me to narrow clown my care^^^^pt ions and how to develop the 
one I chose. / 

. ' . / 

it made me think in cmicre^te terms about my major, choice, etc. 
in some units helped ^you to find out about chosen careers 

helped me decide things I wasn't sure of. 

f / ■ ■ • . 

* because it helped me understand my career better . 

it helped me to i^alize all the alternatives I have open to me. 
It gave guidanc^ m how to go about in deciding on a career, 
gave info on where to find outlpok on careers, 
now I know more about my career . / * 

I gained ah understanding of my occupation. 

it takes an in-deptfT look at careers. , 
helped ifne decide exactly wh^t I Wanted. 

. / ■ • . ■ ' 

it made me more aware of different alternatives concerning my career goal 

it made me understand work, / « 

■ ■ . ■ ^ ' ' \' , 

it helped me s«e more alternatives in choosing a career. 
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'i\ taught me to make decis^ions with all possible i ufDnnat lou and 
alternative^ witliout Just fallinj: in. 

it helped jpe deciile on a career. 

I f(j||nd where I can get information. 

being .able to use the mateiials in the library is veiv iini>orlant and 
helpful . 

it gives you a s>'lltem in which 70U can orj\ini;(* your thou^dits. 

it helps ^ou to see what alternatives you ccftjJd take in whatever career 
you are going into or plan a career. ^ 

it gave you a better understanding i'n your career values. 

it helped me realize some of my values and pick a career that Tm 
suitable for and interested in. 

it helped me to realize what my values and goals are, and what type of 
field T could excel in. 

it made me more aware of the world of work, 

it helped me to underst^ind my values and goals and apply them to deciding 
on a career . , - 



I learned a- lot about myself. ' ^^ 

V. 

of the outcome. I now hav^ a career goshir and I learned much about myself. 

it taught me a lot about myself and about t*ie job world, 

it helped me take a better look at myself and what T would be litereste^l 
^n for a career. ^ ' ' ^ 

iTt pointed oi|t where my values lie. 

it gave you an idfea of where the job were and' how much money is to be 
made in that certain job. ^ 

it pointed out a lot of my strong points. 

\X helped open doors to occupations we might not jthink had existed, » 
I learned more a^out job market. ^ ^ ' 

it helped t a match careers to^-personal goals --grater understanding of 
relationship between what I think and what T do want. 
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T learned a' lot about my caroei^ I didn't know, 
it helped ine define my values, 
it develojicd my interests. 

it he-lped me to clarif)^ m/ values an^point me in the direction of some 
possible, 'career paths. 

it introduced me 'to areas of strenj^th that 1 thought never existetl. It 
Rave me a few choices in i)ick^ng a new collejje major. 

The lectures were ve;ry useful and answered a lot of que5i.tions . 

I now understand a lot what I ''want to become, I now understand what 
jobs are available. 1 never knew what a social worker did before 
now I know, I want to become :x)nel 

it open3 up information available to student. 

t found out what I really liked and disliked. 

it brought out things one would not' think of otherwise. 

helped you to look for the kind of work you want. 

it enabled me to stSte^y values and interest and relate them to my 
careef, 

it helped me find all of the information I need to know about my 
career. 

I learned about different kinds of occupations from the Worker Trait 
Group book. ^ " 

it helped. me to clarify some of my goals and decide on an occupation. 
I learned a little more about myself. 

it did help me understand myself a little bit more but as far as decision 
making and career direction, I now^' realize that only I can bring this 
about. 

it made me see what my major actually required. \ 

it taught you more about your interests and ideals inVe lation to a 
career of the future > the you thought you knew. 

it helps a person to. open thoir eyes and face reality. 



helped you loarn more about yourself, 
it c 1 ar i f iod my ^oa 1 s . 

it helped you identify tlie cajecr process aiul i-.irccM'> j^muhI foi yow. 

it gave me the chance to look at many occupations that 1 didn't really 
consider before. 

1 learned more about majors and their related occupations. 

it aided me in tho dec i s i on ,mak i nj.; j^rucesse^ that 1 had to under^^o 
as a freshman in college (major, courses, trivial decisions as well). 

I was f6Tced to think about what T a)n and what my needs are and how 
I can obtain thei\i. 

it allows you to explore different occupations witlii n your ml crest and 
values. V 

gave me more inforinati'on about the- career I had in mind, 

1 learned so much about my s el f and career decision-making. 

it helped set me on the right track as far as a career goes. / 

it helped me specify my goals (career) better. 

it gave us info about how to find answers^. to our questions. 

It i|[eally gave me an underst^ildiAg and direction to go wi^h my interests 
being narrowed down- -made many decisions ^bouf myself. 

At showed me more than one possibility for my career. 

I found out things about myself that, I. never knew before. I feel as 
though I know myself better. 

It shbwed me the many fields in the world of work. But more important, 
it sfiowed me how to find out rtfbre about specific fields. 

. I can look up occupations and know how to find them better. 

it ]^de you look at your career. • ^ 

it opened my eyes on Exactly what is going to be waiting for me when 
I finish college and get out on my own. 



it taade you really ^^hdnk about your career goals and y^r outlook 
of life.- \ \ 

it assured me of my career goal and strengthened my knowledge about 

• it. .-v.'. 



It helped mc decide my majoi*. 

it help(*d mc to ih^ iih* oii the rjj.;1it in;ijoi ,nu1 to lu^lp pl.ju thiuj'/.. 

it pi'iu' I (led ^iK* with ;i hott(M' iindeMs t aiul i ii)-: o 1* in\- wiliu^'.. i iit (m t , 
and in helping me make decisions. 

it helped me clarify my goals ancj |nt^erests. It also reinforced my 
interest t*>vard my major. 

it s(M-ioiisly made me thiiik about t h(* pi*(^sriit niul the* lutui?^. riic 
^course showed me how to p-kin my career, and how to look at mysc^li 
and my career objectively.^ 

1 decided on a major that suits mo. 

it helps you to understand how to make decisions. 

I have a better understanding of my future. 

it has guided me toward making decisions in a better aspect. Planning 
a future and understanding my valued.* 

it made-one think of the steps needed for a i^atisfying career. 

1 became a better decision-maker. > " 

it helped me in makinjg decisiorts better. 

it helped me see things as they really are including my own feelings. 
And it helps you evaluate for a logical, pleasing decision. 

it made me more w^mre of what 1 wanted ;to do in my career field. 

it helped me. make up a career plan, which I have not thought of really 
until I, got in this class. * 

the instruments used helped me gain a more organized and detailed 
understanding of myself and the work world. 

it helped me to clarify my interests and gave/me some alternative ways 
of getting gainful employment. 

it gives direction to a life. 

it helped me not only in my pre sent;; career but also taught me how to 
go about changing It. 

ijt/ first showed ajl my personal values and then related it to the field 
work. ' 

it gave me a positive sense of actitj;^:*"^ 

it encour-Giged me to examine my interests, abili|:ies and apply these to 
career ;j4^<^^s^<>"S* • 
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you KCt as much out of (5tl you put \nto it. 

it hiul a ^oalth of* nifoi'inat u>u ;uul tauj^ht hk* how !o look up loh 
ilcsc ripl ions . *• 

it helped me set my goals. 

\ 

it showed me how to mnko decisions and helj^ed mo narrow down and even 
change my career ideas. 

I needed to learn iiK)i-e about deci s i on inak i n>: and t In^ woild oi' woik . 
i^ made sources avail"nble for research, 
it helped me learn a few more things about different jobs, 
the teacher is a good one .on oi^c counselor- 
gave me a few ideas of. which way to go. 

it has shown me the difference in the many cpreer and it has 

it did start Ti^;^thinking in the right direction toward a' goal . 

it was more s<jlf-acceptance towprd work. And emphasize*! the need to 
set goal and mainly decisions. 

I became more ^ aware of dlffenSHt career opportunities open to me. 
it exposed me to several different occupations, 

it helped me to understand why T came to college. I know it may 
sound dumb, but I've really changed my mind about what I want to do. 

it broke major occupations down into minor fields and gave details 
of^ each. * 

*^ 

it defined a career plan for me to follow. 

thought I knieW mji^' career goal in advance, the course provided me 
with a firm CoAmltment. . ^ 

found out more about my perspective career. 

it taught me to plan my work and make better decisions, and let 
me ^*ee what I had to do to better plan my career. 

it helped me to take steps in a definite direction. ^ ^ 

It helped me Understand wKat my gc^als were and hoi^ I could best 
achieve them'. \ 

it helped me in urtdetstanding which career goa^l was best for me. 
Helped me in understanding openings too, ' 

,,- ' ■ ' ■ 304 ■ ■ ■ 
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it. Rave mc a chance to #nt down and tlunk about my cnroci* mjuI I'cisonroh 
ihc 0])port un i ( i OS 1 havcs,^ 

1 l(*ain(vl liow {o make ihv* i s i oir* i ii ji iiu)it^ tn >»ain inanutM auil wlirrc 
I can yo iov rar(MM' inlo. ^'^^ — ^ 

I snw n^vv sides to my career. 

it fjave mo an opportunity to oxamino my valiu-. ;*iul my dtn i s ion inak ni).; 
process. 

it y^avo mo i nroiniat ion about [he wo i' 1 d of work and wliat cavccv^ aw 
avai table. 

it let me investigate many career goals. 

it made me make decisions--as much as 1 liato to do it. 

1 was undecided about a definite major but now 1 know where 1 am 
going. 

it made me more aware of my interests aHt^ ' abi 1 it i es . 

it gave me time to work on my job interest. 1 

it made me aware that I need to plan something about my life work 
right now and then get it accomplished today I 

it has he^lped me to make decisions on what I will take as a career 
and it has also^iven me the view of my future. 

It helloed me set a short term goal. 

it did tel]^ me what I had to do for my majol:. 

At helped me understand what T can and can't do for a career. 

it made me make decisions. 

improved knowledge about special insterest areas. 

it directed me to a career by taking into consideration my abilities, 
aptitudes, and past experience. 

I got an easy three credits. 

it taught me that ^ career is not necessarily just one job. 

this at least has given me an idea of my aptitudes/ interests, and' 
qualifications. 
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I found out about xwove career and what thoy weic about. 

it shows wh'at ono hn*^ to Ho in order t yet \hc ]oh hr wants 

It hrl|)od mr, looV \nio \\\v occupations ! Wtmlt'd (n knovv .iboii^. 

it gives a broaiier look of the occui)ntions you ini^ht like that von 
didn' t know of, - ^ 

stati:mi:nt: 

The course was not helpful because... . ^ \, 

RKSPONSR: 

some material was to involving. 

by the- end 1 had come full circle in my think ing--bul then that could 
be helpful 

not enough ^ime and I didn't care for some portions oi the workbook. 

I was not really interested in careers. 

it'^sted longer than the original time allotted.^ 

it was too Tong, repeated things over and over; got boring. 

I 'wa» the onlycinan in there besides the ii^tructor, all students were 
women. 

I felt it wasn't helpful when I got confused on thtf '•exerci sesin the 
workbook. ^ ^ 1 

when we did ch'il<iispll things in class like drawing our crest, recording 
our valwes ^nd recording what we are not. ^ ^ 

it did not help me to decide specifically what field of work I'd like 
to <g^o into or specifical ly hc>w to go about getting there, 

I had" alread)^ decided on a career. J ' 

it Wlas only one quarter and the second half was clit from the schedule; 
therefor^, jit didn^t go as far as I would .have liked. 

^ ' ft ■ 

it 'Went through too much bull--oney. I think it , could have. gotten the 
jpb tjone wit,h Jless and more interesting work. 

it covered too brpad an area. 
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T still don't know what my major is. 

it tlitlii't fMvr mv any s|)crif!t' Kmdw 1 dliM^ of ihv wtn- M iH* woik I'm :A \ \ 
no{ siiif wlu'iT I 'ill K^^^^^K L'LM wise. 

1 think i* was written for hVf^h school level and slunild he tanwht there 

the book seems to he' set \ip for someone who alre/Tdy knows whnt interest 
he has or values. 

• V 

1 feel it slmuld he j^iven at \voiin|,^er )?rade 

I am a college senior and I am in my last semester,* so it is too late 
to change my mafyr. ^ 

I have not yet founrl my direction. • 

it didn't giv« iiic an i^'a"^!" wliat jobs 1 ^jfiKod ^rc an'a-bonl. 

it seemed it was mostly geared to i^oople Jho already kn^w what caret^r 
they want . ■ m , ' ■ / 

I did not get a chance to clarify "my career goals or values. \ 

much of the work s(^>med rei>e(t i t ious and so it got boring. 

only spent tw^ class sessions In 'the Career Center. 

we didn't get to use the career center very much in class. 

we were not given enough time, evert hi ng was too hurried. 

it went too fast. • . , 

I , was not gj^e to make decisions lt>ut that was my problem not 
the course. ^ 

it didn't get too much about the important facts. 

we didn^t ^pend mory time 'looking in differen t w^ jjc^^^^raj^^ 

it was desigrfed for student's out of high school. / Was hard tq 
relate to sonfc si tuations, /' 

r^don't have no comment because I liked the class and it was' very 
helpful. , ^ 

we were shott of time. J' think the class shoulTHjl^ two hours, 

the hdmeWork was not clearly understood by, -me until t^e next class when 
we would look ait it very quickly. ' 

. ■ • • 4t 
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there was way too much husv paper work--jioeilless ! ▼ 

t 

? 

\ t w?r; bns\' work . * 
t oo nuK'li l»\!sy wi^ I'k . 
it had too much b\isy work. 




I didn't really care about it^ from the start, 
too much busy work, not enuuj^b hcl]). 

I was boxed sometimes because 1 had already made a decision. ot carcer 
^ before this "class. ' i, 

too much filling out time consuming forms. 

Tha'^ already decided, however, if 1 liatl taken ^^his rcuirsc whcMi 1 was 
a freshman I could have saved a lot of time, 

it was unorgani zed--ne«ded more explanati^fi; 

I didn't learn anything new about my career. 

too much busy v^ork, woiitd confuse a freshman. 

it was a lot of busy work that could have be^en skipped. . 

Jit was a4ittle to easy. - 

thp material covered was too great for. one quarter, Riftd was too' hard for 
freshman iWel ^ourse, thus defeating its purpose. 




some of the areas noted on our worker trait group chaiy>i^oyed to be 
weak, when all along they were strong areas I^ve succeeded in. 

I think it should be^ taught, in early high school years instead of 

college. X . 

. ' f . • ' t ^ 

well, I'm no closer to picking a major. That was not your goal, but it 

was •mine, V 

'%ecamey*ery bored with text^-did not go' into detail of chapters at all 
"in ci«S"&hciuld have more class discussion. 

• . X <► 

no direct results, 

\ . • / 

J -9.1r*a<|y had a career \plan in jnind a^iA^felt as though I was pressured, 
to consider something else. ■ " . .. / , ' 
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'some people failed to Ret involved. f 

it (liiln't j!ive a wnv to put nil jthv innttM^il t (i^'^^jj h(M . ^ 

/ 

1 am 5 til. I not. set on a majoj . ^ 
too much busy w(5rk--higl\ school stuff. 

the material wa sii' t -vc ry^ cloai-; 1 tended to ^^et very confuseil as 1 
progressed- ' 

material was not clear. ^ - 

, Jk 

the textbook was difficult to understand. * 

the jnateri Al s were not very clear and the book w?^ too repetitious 

hard to unc^^i^stantl instructions. 

. / ^'f . 

the workbook wasn't ^^j^y clear. \ '\ ' ' , 

I alii^ady knew about' whtif I'WaTit to major in. - - 

I feel 1 should have had it' sooner in my life. 

I thought that many of th-e exercises were a waste of time^'' 

* . ' * * ■ • 

I rftill Iraye no idea what I w)int to get into. , ^ 

- ' ■ * • ' 

we j^eally didn't le^r.n that much and we seemed to waste an awful lot 
of time with numbers. 

was a little too general, - * 

I hate filling but (iharts, turninjj the pages back and forth w^s a pain, 

I'm stil 1 somewhat undecided if I can do. in tKe fixture wh^t "I reJally 
want to do.' - , 

not enough student teacher InJt^raction class discussion Was null. 



of the wtiy: the workbook was seli up 



InJt^ract 
se\ up. 



•1 

sections /II and III were too confusing, 
it real 1^ didn't allow much field experience, 

too mucjfi needless instru^ion could have been completed in less time, 
it shotild of dealt more with ,trip^^\^' 

of thar stupid workbook. The ^|](6le format was ridiculous and I think it 
was a waste of my tinje to fill of it. 
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it* avoided the topic of job seekinR aiui job skills. (rcsimios, 
interviews, etc) ' 



I (^11 1 V i»ot t wo (• \ i t s 
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I think it consisted of too much writing -^nd some or-^the (]4iostio]is 
were not explained well. ^ ^ 

<^ 

it kept repeating the same exercises ami kt^jit asking for the sainr 
informaticMi in each exercise. 11 didn't give a clear view o\' \oh^ 4 
available later or salai.ies for the idbs. 

.We were somewhat rushed- -only two hours a week to complete this course, 
the book instructions were notyfully understandable, 
only the student didn't use it. 

at times rather boring tests and gtoup discussions' that didn't help. 

. becajjs^-^a lot of the occupations that were in the workbook were of 
a low stan^tard 3 fer thosQ only wanting^ a low^salary or nonprofessional 
occupation. For example the occupation on pages 67|69*^ere to vague 
and not any much of the "high paid professional" oeftupations. 

)eing an colder student, my need^jfieemed to be different and less 
concrete to the younger students. ^( 

Ax. didn't stress work situations, functions, and just work detail. 
.Dealed witt) primarily background activity. 

T'^i in the same boat As I was when I started. 

I didn't understand a lot of it and I couldn't concentrate in class. 

\ ■ ■■■^"^ ' ■ ■ ■. 

it .fogged me down on that crazy Workbook. T never did h^ve enough 
tinid to investigate all^ossible job careers'. The instructions were 
not clear and too strung out. I'm disappointed. I still did not 
choose a career. I put down something just to get through it. 

the quarter was too short for all the work kn the book. 

not enough time involved--t6o much repetitive material. 

no information on military or government positions. ' 

there seemed to be too much to it in a short time and the books are 
very disorganized. . . * • * , ^ 
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it didn't, help ')^e njake a final decision. 

wo really didn't have sufficirnt t inio to roinplrtr (nri v t )u ii)> . 

1 did not have time enoiiRh to explore all the difTereiit Msperts of 
occupations I don't know. 

the instructions in the workbook were not clear sometimes and made 
it hard to get everything out o^the. act ivi ty . ' 

it was done too quickly. We needed more time ai^l a little more 
individual help. 

the only area with which I experienced trouble Was with the^ out of 
class work. This probably could' be associated wath the fact- that 3 'm 
taking 18 hburs. 

it is more appropriate for jiigh\school students. 

not really sure about aptitudes. j ' - ' 

at times it- made me feel I was unsuccessful because I couldn't 

come to decisions in a matter of a day or two;>. , , 

the text is long in sonle places where it is not ' necessary and short 
where it should bej^ong, and the directions were difficult to understand 

it got boring. 

■^dian't find out anything new I didn't make any great new decision?, 
(it ^s) . 

it didn't say much about working conditions jobs. 

there was too much paper work filling out the same kinds of answer 
questions each day. 

\ 

I would of liked to have speakers for different job areas talk to class. 
Needed time to talk to ptospective employers with specific questions. 

o^the way the Workbooks were set up. I wanted more guidance through 
the instructor. . . j 



it did not 



really give me a secure feeling about what I want to do. 



th«^wasn't enough time to do' it all 



too niuch workbook not enough research 



it was a little**weak in p]acor>, not cnouRh specific information could 
be used. - ' ^' . 

it WMsn't o{' co\\v\\v shouhl luivu^ hvvn ! ;ikrn in h iM;iilr. 

it did no;t' point nic in any specific d i rectvijf>n . ' * 
it didn't really tell me. anything tluU 1 didn't already know, 
went to slow, 

it did not spend enoii|:h time on lookin)^ \n\o cnT'cers. 
it didn't have any speakers in. 

it didn't roall)^-4^^1p me pinpoint a certain cnrcor. 
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STATliMnNI": 

Tho tiling I 1 ikoil bi^st ;il>out t lu- i omsc w.i;,... 
RHSPONSh: 

getting to Know others have the sajiie liidocision 1 have. 

the **iaiir* sessions where we each d i s(Mi*^se(l our vnhirs -whnt wo wniitrd 
.from life. Very useful even for- oxhcv iH^post-, than ciwrcv .ifui rolli^ir 
decisions. 

it didn't make any real demand oti us. We ^ould sit and discuss problems 
that didn't concern any other class. 

the people in my cla?s. We were very com})atil)le and 1 (mi joyed their 
cbliipany and- our teacher- 
get to know myself and my future better and getting to know some great 
friends. I 

the wa^yi-^r instructor handled the class and the way the material was 
-presynted, 'The teacher and the other people in the class were Great I 

it taught me h^ to ^ke decisions, which. 1 couldn't do before, 

the people and teacher. 

the discussions and the interactions of the group 
discussion time. ^ 

the teacher, Ms. Stubbs. She was a very good teacher. 

■< 

decisidn-making process, using DOT and Career encyclopedia, 
meeting the people in class. 

the self image evaluation. I liked discovering what I reajly like 
and dislike. 

learning things about myself th^t I was not aware of . 
it was basically contained in'^'on^ b 

ln-clas9\ discussions , 

\ ■ 

tesearchihg di'ffeipent careers . 

the personal profile which helped me to determine certain^ aspects 
of me which I didn*t know. . ^ ^ 
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1 now can see I have many different careers 1 can enter whicli would mc 
iny values and career Roals^ 

it was onlv l\alf^ a semester and ijt made mo thiuk mow about what 1 
want and not what people want from me. 

meeting some new pcdpjie in the class. 

the instructor. Ms. Stuhbs is uiulerst audi nj^ and oa^er to lielp student 
explore new ideas. 

V ■ ■ 

(1) the exercwe on what type of dec i s ion -maker you ar(\ aiul {?.) the 
cocfe of arms in-class exercise. . 

the way in which it helped me discover new things about myself. 

watching myself cross off possible careers through logical thinking, 

the specificity of the IVTG text and the knowledge of the .instructor- 

how it reinforced my goals and the use of the workbo(>M 

that it *^forced me to think about possible careerJ?.. 

learning of many other job areas. The Worker Trait Group book. 

that so many of the jobs, are interrelated that I never knew before. 

^ the new'' things I learn about .myself , 

that it helped me understand morq clearly my goal. 

the career center and what it had to of fer you as information on the 
job I would like, 

^ tfiat }i gave me - information into a mimtjer of jobs. 

/ ^ that now I have some new ideas, . ' 

the insights I got about myself, . . . ' 

the Worker Trait Group book/ filmstri^psi 

looking at different related work traits in one certain field, « 

the interest, aptitude, and personality testi^|j|%ere very . interesting 

talking about the different goalsV gow^ to the career center, and - 
talking out loud. , •* , - >' 

the different personality tests^ and th^ introduction to soihe of 
the services "at the ^areer cteTit>er. ; 
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beihg.ttble to chart out-mjt plans for a future career. 

the way it followed the dec i si on iiuik i nj^^ process step h\ stej^. 

a lot about myself and career. 

learning about the different occupations. 

it's ^over . 

it ^reinff>rcod that 1 am in the rij^ht major, 
relaxing 7 -although busy, 
the group discu5J?ion6 . 
the discussions . 

CIS system. ' ^ 

other students. 

the 'group discussions. 

fi'ttos. 

discussing other fiiS&ple's career goals and values alono with mine. 

no pressure- . - 

its instruct ioTV^to the ClS^nd career plan. 

it was fun, 

the- instructs. - ^ 

tl>p^|jnterviews of people in careers &f our interest . ( 

'Mu ■ ■ . * 

thd-i^ij^scu^sion type atmosphere. ^ . 

it ftalces you stop and think about your career. ^> Will you be happy, 
are the activitie^^tnCsituations what you would '^a^it of the job you 
like. ' ■ ' 

panel .discussions, value system. 

th^ instnictor^s concern and patience. 

th«> many worksheets»^tKe variety of career information given, 
discussions. * vv^ 



you could work at your own pace more or It^^ss. 

the different /ictivities. puest pniK^l , 1mI> dnv. snwill jvron]^ (fi i oti . 

self search inj.^ activities 

the things we did out^de of cla^b. \ 

some of the work shoets and extra assigmneiUs we Vcrc given in class. 

the emphasis on values an^l prior happenings. 

video ta])es and incest lectiii-os, als(^ }i,roiij> discussion. 

having guest speakers cojie and talk to us. 

new information. 

actually realizing what careers are availal)le and understand inj^ tlie 
function of each. » . 

learning about diffex^ent fields. 

Career Lab Day. \ 

the lab day, along with the tai)ed interviews and the aptitude tes<ts. 
All were valuable and helpful. 

reading material in the lab. 

the way the course was set up was very hejpful#but the instructor should 
have ti^d in the decision-making process with the work fields. 

finding out more^ about the occupation.! was interested in. 

the* discussion^ in class. 

finding out which way you could look for a job. 

the chance to interview someone in the field I was interested in. 
^ going to^j,the libj^ary and looking at the DQfT and finding information. 



^ Worker Trait Group book 



discovering. What, in terms of a' career, what is right and what is wrqn^g 
for me. 

■ ; 

It was an easy^ three credits, and it didn't tax my brain. 



the relaxed ami open atmosphere. 1 wish more classes were structured 
^ tjiis way because 1 believe U is much more heiu>ficiM for the stiulcMit, 

the eas i uess ot' it. 

Kitting to work with the VIovkvx Trait Caoup Cluuic, the DOT,^ etc. all 
the career docision-making materials. 

.) 

that it was individual, 
usinj; the Worker Trait Croup Cunh^ 
^persona 1 prol i le. 

taking th^ aptii^ude test and gottinR results. 

the use of the DOT- -that info is very valuable. 

V^all the new things I learned about !ny.sorf. 

the iustructors and the clarification of my interests, values and. goals. 

'the fact that 1 finally learned to set dowu some basic and alternate 
t goals. 

learning how. to use^DOT, (X)H, Keysort deck. Also, learning about myself 
and how I wotild relate to different jobs to plan my carreer. 

the unit on how tomake a decision. 

Ms. Blecharczyk's attitude, tests, and personal interest. I am 
grateful for her and the opportunity I ]iad to gain so much useful 
information. , . " * 

its,iC9)6n style and the .subjects we covered. 

the exercises we did to see what jobs we'd enjoy--seeinp how it all 
came out. 

finding sources for information and learning more about myself. 

it led' me towards my goal --it mademethiiik and develop a greater ulder- 
standing of myself^ c y 

that I finally decided upon three or four career choices that suited me. 

looking and researching the different types of olcupations that interested 
' "toe. 

When it was finally narrowed down to a specific field, I really felt 
like I was headed somewhere. 
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the teacher. 

tho oxcrrisc*; wore f\in to work ou rnul yo^ "k^ ro;illv ijtvolvfMl in mv 
caroor pi An. 

the teacher, some of the book uiid iho studcnlh, 

the teacher and her approach and . (juidanjje she adinini stored . 

it hel|^(l me make a chanv^e in mv ma ior anil fool pood about i t_ 

stiulyinj.', the different fields of ociMipations. 

finding out about my goals and my educational alternative^. 

the teacher, because she rfrally made interesting and challenging. 

that sharing of ideas among c 1 assmates , and hear others' career^ 
plans. ' ' 

decision worksheet, career explorrttion. 

it made me feel good about the career T have chosen. % 
exploring the different careers I was interested in. 
planning^ a future in my declared major. ^ 
the way the instructoi: taught the class and the career planning, 
the teacher. She was very helpful and explained everything well, 
the honest open relationship with the teacher. 

the breakdown of job listings in all the different fields to go into. . 

Mrs. Smith. I like her teaching methods, h^r. as a teacher, and a very 
good friend. 

the feedbatk fr6m the instructors especially on the personal inventory 
and personal profile • v 

the tests and comparing notes and experiences'. ' ' ' 

it encouraged my motivation. 4 

* 

the second half where we actually went out in the field and interviewed 

getting results from tests and finding out lots of information about 
myself. 

I found out things about myself that I did not know. 



the learnioK atmosphere provideH by the ins t ntc t ors , nnd lh<^ i! i sriis s i oir 
of the entire class I 

I motivation to yoX w]^ ant! y]0 :\\'rov whnt I Coimi! nw i nf c re f k(m-{- in 

learnitig how to ftnci the information and also the atmosphere of 
our class was very enjoyable. 

the way the course was set up (i.e., the workbook). 

« 

the dec i s ion mak i U)^ j)rocess.Mmi est abl i sh i ii); my vahu^:. ami abillti(*>. 

getting to use all the Information in the career center. 

being able to explore and research careers that I'm no^really 
interested in but was Just curious. 

looking throujjh the DOT a nil OOH. v... 

the charts. > \ 

my Instructor. 

the way the textbook was set up and the test that we t(>ok in class, 
the film and lectures. ^ ^ 

-/ ■ ' ^ 

the Instrvictor, Brendaj Jay, Malisa, etc- 

■> 

the type test given. Such as GATB, Scaceda,le and .aptitude . 
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learn more about where to find complete infoiination about different 

careers. / , 

because I realized that a lot of people don't want a lot out of \ 
job and life. ^ . ' » 1 

the .fxfesibiii ties that are in front of me for j^'^reer were brought 
out, with help (a lot) fi*om this "course. 

finally discovering a direction for my career to take. 

the group encounters.^ , 

decisioiK-naking section. 

the loose style with which vie taught, it helf^e^ me gain inor^ 
kiiowledge more easily. 

the group discussions. * / 



being i.n groups to di^-\iss bow wo each had » fl<^^' on owv yo:\\^ .aiul 
the films trips, ^ 



the writing ♦nul Icarnin}.; (>f" mv valiu**.! It ht'lp™ nu* Jo hrl l tM uiuln 
( anil \\\y'yC If! 

all the information 1 learned n{H)\it careers an\l h(nv to plan ahead 
of time for them. - ' 

I learned about where to go for cai-eer infonnation. 
the i nst met of* . 

it taught me about the different occupations Aivai labl e for a career, 
all of thi^in format ion available about variot;is careers, 
looking into other careers, 
the discussions within the groups, 
all of the activities involved, 
that it helped me define my interests. 

showing how many careers and how thev weio related to the things 1 
liked best. 

learning about different occupations ^ind qualifications needed. 

you get to see wha.t/7ill a person has to do in order to got a job. 

'^^"^ K^^ve me a great understanding of courses in college and careers. 

the activities that pertained to aptitudes. ^ 

the end, seriously the course did not inform that much. Although the 
time we had to spend on looking into the occupations of interest 

was good. , > 

? 

I got: to study a wide variety of fields. 

the general awareness of myself in relation to suitable careers- 

helped me to isolate some career possibilities, 
looking at all the careers I could possibly go into, 
the fSct that I coiUld geipi«fDrmation on jobs I am interested in. >j 

\ ■ y - ■ ■ ^- . 
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thei'c were discussions in groups which brought out views of indiviJunl 
and thnt enabled me to gain soino Ideas anil to correct my undors t mu! i nj: 
of tjj^e course as well as helped me Know what 1 am and wluit I will be 
witli relation to decisionmaking; i\\u\ my militMi. 

the se 1 f -awa reuef^s it toacfu'*^. 

I had the chance to look at the miUerial on jobs. 



r 

Th^ t h.i iu» I dislike 



STATl.MKNI : me tli.nij! 
RHSPONSH: 



d im>st nbiMit t cour.s(* was 



not having enough time (class periods) to' complete the workbook and 
major and career investigations. 

we didn't have enough time to complete the book. 

the directions \in the car^irf^]>lanning f^nd decision-making book were 
hard to understand and there was too much to do in the time allotted, 

it seesned to take a great deal of time with ail of my other classes, 
I didn't feel we Vlid it justice. . . , 

tjiere was not enough time allowed to complete tlie book. 

It repeated itself \over so mahy times, 

it wasn't what I reklly expected^ it would be good for high school 
seniors and middle-aged people. 

\ 

that it ran over the\ allotted time rh the catalog 



the course Was too Idng, repeat; ed itself tao often, got borlml 

not getting the opinions and valyes of any males, ^ ' 

I wish we had ,^nougH)i"- time in thfe course\o fin is}^^ the exeraises 
In jthe workbook . 



that t^»e informati^ wajs ^11 a rush job wasn't too much time to think 
about it. 



recording 6f ourselves 



that il^as too general. Pe'rhaps. though, a second .J« semester dealing 
with specific jobs would bfe helpful 

tfRe^Hlms.- I thought they were vi^ry poor and not really needed a3 
th^ setved as no mean^^of Motivation. 



and what we doh^t want. 



l^rthe Workbook, especially the pictures and :<omct imes the cuj^y wijs 
difficult to uiulcrstaiul; 2) the filmMrips were iluM , coiuh^sc<Mul i ny'. 
in time, and overall thev were borinp ami ffto unsophisticated for my 
taste, perliaps junior h i |.»h or hi^h school studiMits was for whoi!^thev 
w^M'e p!*oihic«d« 

■*» 

there were t^o many boring and unnecessary a ss t v^nineut s in thc«book ; 
and the reading was dull. 

the workl>4>ok. The material was Rood, but the spaces lor ^^nswers ^ 
were too siiia 11. ✓ ♦ 

the book in certain parts, some of the activities were extremely, 
element^aiy. . ^ 

filling in the charts. ; 

the research material was hard to j^et to since 1 live IS mjles from 
campus and thpre wasn't enough books fOji, everyone in the claa^s. c 

the f rims. thought they were ujireal istic . Fbr example: in one 
a VM'te woman came home to a black husband ami an all white family. 
This was suppose to be a typical family! ^ 

tbe set up of the book. 

too much outside work. 

I did not grasp enou^gh infflrTnation on specific careers. 

there was too much to cover in a short; length- of time. Topics were, 
discussed brieflyi \ 

it repeated itself In the ,|>ook a great deal. 

• ■ . ' • V ' 

't^he films. They seemed ver)»S juvenile. 

it <didnH get ir^to specifics enough, it only got into generalities. 

some of the things I disliked showed some jobs that I w^s not even 
iiiterested/in; f ^ - - 

' • "* ■' " ■ ' . 

sometimes It seemed the information was too genera,]l/ jiot well defined. 

\- - * * 

not enough time. - s 

: • ^ - ^ / 

I don't know. . ^ 



0 



nobody coming iln to speak^to the 0:1 ass about different* careets, speaker) 



ttttey* didn* t hav6 enoijgh timb to do. everything. 

2' 
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that it wa? not organized too well for- only beinR a 1 hour rla^^s - 
would prefer a two hour class. \ 

the course was not lonj^ rnoii^.h I thiXjK it should hr i\ two houi rlass 

all ot the busy paper work. 

oiit-of-class work. ^ 

busy work . / 

the busy work. 

its daily work that had to be kept up to cfate without falling Into 
confusion, even though other classes prevented this sometimes. 

s 

boring, 

.a little more complicated than 1 thought, 
the 6xtra work. t. 

that/ there was great deal of paper work, * ^ 

all the paper work, ^ _^ "^"^ 

the picky work you had to do, I would have rather ^taKen applied 
psychol^>gy this 'quarter . ] 

% 

the homework, ^ . - 

filling but little blanks. ' 

the busy work. M' 

homework , 

too much work involved and the tests were too long, 
too much' busy Work, * ^ 

it was bearing and seemed elementary, 
the busy work. 

the requirements for grades, 
ail the busy Work J ^ 
thb paper work* 
nathingt 



6' 



frequent meetings^ difficult and excessive amount o f 'tliat cm* ia 1 s to 
turn in. 

nothinji, altlioUKli 1 founil mysolf not rc.ulinj; t ho book. ^ 

the fii'st few beginning asi>ignmenis on^ values. ^ \ 

textbook got too rigid towards end. Vl wasn't ready to dec 1?} re a 
major-- it was. \ ^ 

not enough iii-'de])th class di?;cussion 
boring repetitions, ^ 

\ \ 

working out of the book--! considered theVook to be elementary, 
tended to be general and boring a few times 
the two-hour block (too long to be interesting), 
some of the films trips that accompanyed the bod^k 
long class period. 

watching video tapes. / ^ 

video tapes and long class hours. / 
it wa^ kind of boring. 

aptitudes testing, . • * 
we were too rushed for , time. ^ 
over 50 percent of the material was repetitious 
workbook. 

the only thing I (Jisliked was the book, 
the bookt 

ime the class was^^t. 
the difficulty understanding the instructions. 

workbook. It was too repetitious.- 
the tlrte wasted with charts and dlagi:ams and other stupid stuff, 
that] it did take a long time to narrow down, by then the class was 
the exam on Chapter (Unit) 2. " ^ 



tne oo< 



. the wa^:kbook.s tend to be vei^y coinplicatod sometinios. 
t ho t oil I SO . 

thivtimo wo spont fillinj.; out iliarts that had ti> hr doridod I(m irwv 
the way the teachers taught --too simple. 

it wasn't really geared for the whole class at tlio same time. 

1 hato fillinj^ out charts, turninj^ the paj^os back and forth was a pain. 

the class time seemed too long and I sometimes lost interest in what ' 
was being said; [ 

the confusion of turning pages Iriick and forth to get information, 
(could be overlooked) 

the teacher lecturing was more of a high school lei^l and it tended to 
be more instruction of how to do the exercises than a synthesis of 
ourselves-- - 1 believe in this type of learning process you tend to learn 
through student interaction, how everyone feels and you feel. 

the way the workbook was set up--flip here, flip back, and back again. 

^he filmstrips .were kind of boring. * ; 

p low iirg ^through needless work*f 

^11 the paperwork I 

sometimes things went rather slowly. 

that there was not eneugh widespread activities. ' 

at times ^h^ lectures were boring. 

taking tl\et tests in Ellior (?) . 

the factMiat At had to center arouild the workbooH. I think if we did 
a lot morw e3^1oration on our own , 

the worklj^ok vyas highly insulting and also the attitude of one of the 
tefechers. She talked to us as if we were two year olds. 

so much writing. - 

the last few weeks which repeated already covered inater:i^al. ^ 
some parts of the book seemed confusing and irrelevant, 
the constant writing In the book. 
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the films. It seems that after the first two or three si i Jos the lest 
were just repenting the main iiltsis ii^ i]ii*f(MHMU worils . 

rusjiiim throu)^h the book. 

filling out the workbook and all its techiucal i I i es . 
we were rushed through thte semester. 

w 

the time of the class (morniiipV 

some of the longer exercises that re(|iiii*ecl a-/lot of writiA)', hot had 
little space for writing. 

t^e feedback from the younger students was limited. - 

all the pa]>erwork. The workbook got very confusing on direction?^. 

1 liked everything., ? 

the workbook and other repetitious exei:cises. 

some assignments seemed repetitious and boring, 

too much work. 

the amount of homework--but 1 realize this was necessary, 
group discussions that lasted all night. 

covered a lot of material I already knew that's why I stated "high school 
level for being taught. Also, the text repeated itself too much. I 
got tired qf rating my values and stating them, etc; The text, in my 
opinion, was of low caliber. Also, the instructions were ndft always 
clear. Another thing that was discpuraglng about the coiirse was that 
ridiculous stojry on page 4 about^Booker Page, CabdriVer," I can't 
imagine an yow^ going to school artd taking- a course like this to hear 
about a cab driver- Perhapii a story of a person in a "better" college ^ 
related occupation would have been a better job. 

in many cases the workbook seemed unnecessary and a waste of time. 

the material covered was below level. More work traits needed to be 
expressed. 

tfhe workbook. — — 

the noisy class. 

some exercises in workbook. , 



the wrltiRR- j 

that Tor the most part it wjis ho r i n^; . lu* luu)K is not vcm well pLnnuN 
too much skip|vhn! in'oumL 

hnviiiR' to Ro throuRh the workbook. ^ 
the workbook. It wns rather difficult to coinplct^ 

we spent more time on ourselves instend oC tlu* (Hiii^Mt i oir. t hrnp.r 1 \ es . 

the fact that all the work was required at Ihc veiv Ia^t^uut not 
spread throughout tlie semester evenly. 

not having enough time to do much of. the work as correctly as possible. 

there's not much I disliked about the course, except , for the time of 
.the class. 

the 'decision-making process . 
time it was offered. 

\ 

having it at night, 

the time taken away from other studies. 

the long amount of time needed to compute the homework and complete, 
it got boring And repetitive. 

the time. 6:30 to 7:45 was particularly bad. The homework I just didn't 
have time^for. 

the time~-lt was in the evening, 
having it* in the ^vening. 
the time it was git^en. 
it being at night, f 

the time required for out of class work in Unit TI. 
unorganied. 

some exeWises Jed me the wrong way in my career goal. 

lack <yf enthusiasm from s^tudents and instructor. Although it wasn't 
his fault--it was the new program presented. 

doiijg^me of the work in the booklet and lack of participation by 
fellow students. V * 



we went through everything too fast, 
not enough time, 
book *wo] k . 

It was to general and a bit low level in places. 

iV didn't let me narrow a field down to three or four choices. 

too many exercises that did not amount to anythinj^. 

it didn't realf>( pet down and tell what each certain job field was 
^ like, 

went too slow in |the book. 
boring / 

no speakers. 1 ' 

not really being able to decide on^^a certain career and not having 
enough time to completely fini-sh the course. 
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QUESTION: 

What happened to you as a result boinR \n this conrse'-^ 
Ri:.^1^0NSi:: 



Not much. 



T did decide to go to school, If only for one year. Tf T had Tu>t takoii 
the course, 1 would 11^ vo tried to find an>* old Job. 

I am better able to undtM'stnnd and m>ik(* decisions. 

I learned to make better decisions. ^ 

I chos^ a major.' . ^ * 

1 found my career. ^ 

I have stated and reached several goals. I have made several career 
decisions that are very important in my life. 

More sure of myself and my future, v 

Possibly I understand" myself better or finally siH)kc soiik? of my deeper 
feelings. . ^ 

It made me aware of decisions that had to be mjide. Decisions that I 
kept putting off. ^ 

I know basically what I want. I was unceitain about what I could get 
from college, now I realize how important education really is for me. 

• ^ \ . 

I have a clearer understanding of what I don't want. 

I decided upon a college major, although T am\msure what T am g#ing to 
do with it. \ 

I learned ways to make decisions and I'm amazed at the amount of career 
open to me. 

Made me realize it's getting late and I better get into a fie^-, 

I learned what I want in. a job. I also learned I was interested in 
occupations I had never thought of before this class. 

I found a new .career to research, ^ 

I feel better about myself. 

I know a bit more about how I view things. 
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of a^major towards a career. 

] wMs m;u1c MW.'i rr tliMt niv dor i-. ion imikinj; j^roross wnsnM vrrv th(nu>ht 
out. Also, 1 roroivnl a beltei' utuletst ;nul i ii^ oT mysrll, 

1 ^i^fl-g able to evttluotc myseJLt^^^ul see what typo oi cairois I uu^ht 
be interest eJ in. ' ^ 

The course iiuuie me more aware of tlie direction Tni k^^'^'UI- ^ iii.ule 
np my inind on a major yet I'm ^t i 1 1 not sure what Kind job I'd 
like to have wlicn 1 graduate. 

Nothi ng . ' • - 

As I stated before, I am looking into other careers related to math 
and ttmgent' to business. 

I became jiiore aware of myself ami I |learned many thinp.s cone ern i nr. t lie 
world of work that I did not know before. 

I'm ready to explore further those careers which interest me. 

i, 

T just grew a tad more secure in my career selection. Tm> course may 
be a factor in my slightly altering my major. ^ 

I made the decision to pursue a career, an option 1 had avoided because 
of an inability to imagine what careers were available. 

I became more consistent toward my career. 

1 learned there are m&ny possible careers to try and that it is not a 
one-step process. ' ! founxl out where my main interests " 1 ie . 

t became more acware of the variety of occupatioi^ in the world of 
work today, , " , " 

I really found out in which direct iW» I am gbing. 

I found siDme new things about myself, but most. of the things I already 
knew, 

' '■ ^ • . ' ' 

I We broadened my knowledge pf careers and the career world. 

It he].t)ed a lot in planning courses to take to get training for that job 

I have a,n idea- tha!t I would like, to go into a technical^ field of work 
something I. was -not aware of. . ' a ■ 

I got more confused about my career. 

I know where to go and how to go about it . IVhen I decide what area • 
I want to go in. . - , . y ■ 

I looked up different: job careers, what skills were required for that 

' : A ■■ , ■■>■•,, . _ . • 
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tx ^l\vo mc more informat^ion on whoro I iniglit br in iny stuelics how ih 
cwlloge. (courses') ' ^ 

It opcncil my eyes to m\\\\ iliff'orrnt arras of |Hv;sibl(* carrtM* uUnms, 
Helped mc to have a little more c.onf uleiK . 



I am not shy and 1 really found out i^hnt k^ind of a j^erson' 1 am. 1 



could speak up without being shy or\\ce^ing dumb. 



1 found I like being Wck in school ai\d would like to further my 
education in some direction,* 

I have a fi^l lor awareness of my career jjoal and how to reach it uow. 
Probably w|ll help me n«ke bet^r declsi\ons in the future. . 
I foibicl out what career 1 really wanted.! 
1 decided on a definite m^yor. \ ^ 



Became frustrated. ^^""^"^^ 



) 



f I put ill: more work than I wanted to but m>^ career was reinforced. 

n 

Able to bring up Q.P,A.. wasted a lot of tjime filling out papers 
I learned more about my c^eer, ; ^ 

T now realize T have picked the right maj(>r for me. 
Nothing, it was too late for me. 
Didn't have much time. 

Nothing ^i^l change I had my career already* 



Hurt my Q.P.A, with a freshman course axx 
Detided on a major and minor- 

1 anNnuch more aware of ^eire 1 am headed with my career. I had a 
basic idea of what I wanted, but the course made my decision more co)icrete 

I had a nervous breakdown. 

St|rted thiyiking seriously about future--ca:)eer choice, college, etc. 

r 

Nothing . 

J gained [a greater understanding of "^careers anc/'world of worlc and 
greater understanding of decision-making process. 

I learned \more^bout myself. ' ^ 



Always tryiuR to Keep up. 

T h/iive coTiTi mv cfiojoe of ntniot ayul dccidod tt^ dechMro inv major. 

1 Ihou^ihl a lol aboilV in> i a i riM . 

T took a closer look at mj^ career ^M)a 1 s , values, aiul iiitcMcsts. 
T was bored . ^ 

I've leariieil n jMi*at ih*a 1 m^^v aly-Mit Xhv cariMM* I ' rlios(Mi. 

I've decided to attend a imuVliug school, and aft (M-wa rds^ fi in sh my 
college program in textiles. 

1 have decided on U career plan, partially because of thi-^^onrse. 
No much . 

- ' • V t 

I learned more alx^ut mysel]^ AVhl also 1 was able to decide th^^a I'ol 1 e^e 
major. ^ ^ ^' 

I got reinf6rced self-confidence and one college credit. 
I have narrowed my career choices. 

Learned much valuabldnfornjation about myself and my career goals 
which were nonexistent beforeS^^' 

I became more aware of myself. * ' 

I am aj>le to look at my future with a more realistic vantage point. 

I have a be^ttis^ awareness pf my v^ues, nee<;ls, wants, and goals. It is 
an informative^ class. . ^ ' 

I more or less confirmed my area of interest and occupation. I'm still 
not positive on my future goals though. 

N/t^much--I gained a little better understanding of myself and realized 
th^t everyone has good points--they may be significant even if we don't 
coiteider them so. * 

Expanded my knowledge of careers* 

I have clearer idea of my career values and goals. 

I understand myself some^at better. 

I have learned more about myself and my goals • 

I was able to clarify some career goals an(i^find ways to fulfill them. 

I was able to pick a' major area of study that I think I'll be successful in. 



I hnv.e selected a major and \ini more aware of what T want and how to it 

Crfiined greater umlerstnnding of my aptitudes ami information that will h<> 
useful 111 the future. 

1 learned wliat i s a va i 1 aM <j| i n the world of work and. lliat I'm not 
necessarily tied to any decisions 1 have to make. Therefore. I want 
to become- a social worker' (but 1 might change my mlnd]^. - 

I have^t some goals that 1 wi 11 accomplish. n| 

I was able to state a career goal. ' 

This course helped me to find my goals and information about my career,y 
I was able to state a career goal. ' 

1 gained a further understanding of my goals (or one specifir goal), 
and the career options available to me. 

Nothing. 

1 got very discouraged kxxA exasperated at tiines--bilt still continued 
with my work. . ' ^ 

'> > 

I found out what competencies and credentials were needed for my 
field of wc^k . . ' 

I learned more about myself in relation to my Interests 
I have, become more awar6 of my desires, values. 

I now have a better understanding of my career clxiice. 

/ 

Wrote down goals. 

Learned N^iore about what I can do with my intere'st^ 
It made me question myself in a numbed of ways. » 

I picked a major and ^%%o^ related occupations. I also make decisions faster 

I more clearly identified my values, interests, and goals. 

I have decided niy major and have the motivation to know I can handle it. 

Career plan is now established which enables me to choose courses 
better in the years to follow in schooling. 

■ ■ , . - ,. -^^ 

I did Aake some final dec:^^lion aboiit the summer--! reevaluated myself 
and goals, 

I gained a great deal of knowledge and was finally capable of * 
putting together my interests, ^oals, and anjitudes into a 
constructive career goal and outline. 
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I picKbd upon a career goal. 

1 have a better undcrs taiullnR of what 1 Want to -.ihAaiul 1 know that I 
have to prepare Tor this j^oal ui oth(M' wavs thai) atycMuhii)'. rollrj^Mv 

1 learne<J^a little more about nn-uH l' ni !'(M;ition fi>Y:M-(MTN anil mrnpation^ 

T*m working towards iny decided goals in Jifc. \ 1 

X ' ■ \ 

I became more sure of myself al^it making decisions aiur I'm not likely 
to put off makijig' dec* is ions. 

1 fount! Out where my Interests are and what mv abilities and v-^^"»P^*^ * 
are . ' ^ . 

I've looked into my field of interest. I know what's offered. I know 
what background I neetl. I now have a foundat ioh to build on. ^■ 

I have a "better understanding about DOT's and OOll's to heli> othei- 
people decide on c:f^reers. 

I'm more aware o:^^y career goals. v ,^ * 



I have a blinder outlook on my career and am looking forward to getting 
out into the world and starting work. 

1 learned my career goals and my alternatives in the secretarial 
field. 

It supplied knowledge abouj: my occupational preference. It made me 
prepared for life. , » 

\ ■ ' . 

Changed major. 

This course has helped me to learn how to make decisions and understand 
myself better. 

I have gained a better understanding myself and the different 
alternatives I have, m 

1 fee r like 1 know what I want in the future, my goals, 

I looked' at my caterr objectively and chaifljei* my major to my real love, 
sociology, 

I have a schedule that carries through school up to starting work. 

I have more itisight into making decisions about my career and personal 
life. ' 



c 



J 
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V / / 

1 finally got my career straightened out and g<>i\ig in tlu: v\yh\ dii'cction. 

] now know what 1 want. Before this course 1 was gnessiiu'.. 

l.can heltei ha\^^ the uuvlei n1 ^nd i n>; ol loh situations m iiu g^iosiu uiaioi. J 
1 know what my goals are, and 1 know how t make a good (^lec i s i on . ^ 
I decided my career goal . 

1 gained a greater understanding oi' myseJf* and th^ w(M'I(I o\' ciircers. 
enough to formulate a ]>]-ecise career ])lan. 

i 

I'm mciVe aware of my fixture goal and short term goal. ^ 

T have* a career plan to go by now and that's more than many otlier people 
have. 

I was allowed. a job interview for two specific occupations due i6 the 
field survey. I developed a greater sense of self-confidence and have 
decided to pursue a graduate degree, most likelyMin MBA. 

Built some confidence, narrowed my interests, and gave me some other 
career alternatives, 

1 became aware. 

^ ,T've gained more control over why I'm doing what I'm doing and how to 
^ do it. . 



I found out about myself find what I am prepared to <lo. It helped'm'e 



choose a career, \^ ^ 



A new m^jor. 

, T became clearer'^on a career change — got some very specific job preferences 
Decided to ^o to School, pickec^ a major, and made some friends. 



I foui^lf'some new avenues cd^eer wiike to explore plus learned how to find 
any -^flrormation I do not ]cn(W< 



Gained knowledge of IcnoWing occupations that I was certain not to go 
into and found some I would like to strive for. 

I now have a stronger ^tlook towards what 1 want tp^. do and how to 

go about doing it, ^ |^ 

I've pretty well narrowed down my career goal and 1 am headod in the 
right direction* 

I am more familiar with a few different occupations but got /frustrated 
because it didn*t help me more. \ / - 




It reinforced my career desire a kittle more. ^ 
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I met some interesting people. 

Not much. _ ^ 

It fjnve mo an itlca of what s(^iiu^ cnrorVs iwr mtkI wfiat I won hi f>r lik(' 
in working in a career. 

I wasted jny time. 

T.wji's beat up, my car had a flat, my dog died, and 1 can't drink 
as much. 

1 hdve narrowed my' choices down somewhat as to my major. 
I found out what I didn't want to do. 

Pm currently enrolled in a business class, to see how 1 like it so 
I may decide if M sho\ild change my major. 

I changed j(iajors and took courses -related tp my career goal . 
Felt more definite about career goal. 

T was more aware of what I had to do tp prepare myself for a career 
and it ma'ne me more decisive in makin/ decisions. 



I can make up my mind easier about things I'm involved in.\ 

I have decided oh my major and have a cloai^er idea of what I wanj^ 
out of my career and how to obtain it. / 

I decided to look into transferring tp another school because this 
course helped me in my decisix^-m^kinig and also to find out that to teach 
Special Ed was what I really warned ^o dol < " 



- f 7 

I have decided to transfer to a school that offers the curriculum I 
want . 



Not much. ^ \ " 

J 

I decided to stick with my major. 

I decided to pi:esen,tly stay in my major. - } 

I now have a more definite plan for my future. 



Met many new pex^e — just kidding--if made me sure of my mAjor. 



I decided to take course ip another major without officially changing 
my major until taking some classes. 



V 
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I found the career that b^st suits me ancV interest s me. 

T becnW more nwnre of my Ijtterests ?ind tww now '^iiro of mv tnnior. 

1 found a number of occupations that I inij^lu fuT-thrt' hv nnore^stod 
in ami may continue to persue or look iny>. 

know more about /certain jol)S. ) 

I really found out what career T*m Koi'ng into. 

"* » 
This course has mxide mo more aware of whn1 1 can ih) as coniparotl to 
my skills. ^ * 

^ '1^ 

I gained three" credits , } 

( A 

Pm more confused now than before 1 took it. 
I am directing myself Tbwards a career goal. 

I have made decisions about my career and I am making steps toward ^t, 
I think I have decided w^Jiat I will do for a career. ^ 
I found out wf^at 1 neelled to know about my major and job interests. 
I decidedly short term goal. * 



It changed (iny mind from the cftreer I planned to^ take tb a better career 
"ich^^ 

VTT me 

it tal?es work to find one. 



which^A^ased on facts and examples 
Gavtrme an awareness that everVone wants a fulfiMing job career and 



Not much, I have had more h^^ i^rom outside people. The ^l^ss stayed 



on each point too long. / ^ / 



X 



\ 

\ 



/ 
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Meta Evaluation Summary 
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November 1, 1979 



Dr. Sandy Barker 
Appalachla Educational 

Laboratory 
P. 0. Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 



> 



Dear Sand^: 



This Is to certify that I have reviewed your assessment 
package and evaluation plan for the Career Planning and 
Decision Making Course. I believe the measures used cover 
a broad range of outcomes and have sufficient validity and 
sensitivity for the evaluation effort. The evaluation plail 
likewise seems appropriate. JHirther, I have reviewed the 
interpretations and conclusions Included in the final report 
and believe they accurately reflect the data and are Justified 
by It. ^ , — ^ 

I enjoyed working with you on the project. 



Best regards. 



3^ 



NSC/dap 
EpcloBure 



Nancy S. Cole 

Associate Professor and Director 
Program in Educational Research 
Methodology 
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